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HIS ELEGANT AND FRA- 
GRANT OIL is universally in 
high repute for its unparalleled success 
during the last sixty years in promo- 
ting the Growth, Restoring, Improving, 
and Beautifying the Human Hair. It 
prevents Hair an oop —— Hair 
LEay y ; ing grey, strengthens wea Tair 
f FOR ‘ee AU TLE z s ie SW ece #2. — it from Scurf and Dandriff, 
a Basra ches tana and makes it 

BEAUTIFULLY Sort, PLIABLE, & Glossy. 


IN THE GROWTH of the BEARD, WHISKERS, and MUSTACHIOS, 


It is unfailing in its stimulative operation. For CHILDREN it is especially recommended, as forming 
the basis of a BEAUTIFUL HEAD OF HAIR. 

The Patronage of Royatty and the ARISTOCRACY throughout Europe, its introduction into the 
Nursery of Royalty, and the high esteem in which it is universally held, with numerous Testimonials 
constantly received of its efficacy, afford the best and surest proofs of its ‘merits. Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; 
Family Bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d.; and double that size, 21s. Sold by Chemists and 


Perfumers. *.* ASK FOR “ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL.” 


SLATER’S SCHOOL CHRONOLOGY, IMPROVED BY MISS SEWELL. 
Now ready, in 12mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


SLATER’S SENTENTLZ CHRONOLOGIC/A, 


Revised and much enlarged by ELIZABETH M. SEWELL, Author of ‘‘ Amy Herbert,” ‘‘The Child's 
First History of Rome,” ‘‘ A First History of Greece,” &c. 


*,* The OricrnaL Epition may still be had, price 3s. 6d. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 


In 12mo, price 6s. cloth, or in 2 Parts, 3s. oper atl 
SHAKSPEARE ILLUSTRATED BY OLD AUTHORS. 
By WILLIAM LOWES RUSHTON, of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 


SUPPLEMENTS 


TO THE 


“ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA.” 


Messrs. Bradbury, Evans, & Co. have the pleasure to announce that on the 1st of 
March will commence the publication of the SUPPLEMENTS to the First Three Divisions 
of the *‘ ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA ” in the following form and order :— 


1, GEOGRAPHY ‘ , 9 Parts, on March Ist. 

2. NATURAL HISTORY . 7 4, 5, November Ist. 

3. BIOGRAPHY . . 8. , Early in 1869. 
In Monthly Parts, price Eighteenpence. 


The Re-Issue of the *‘ English Cyclopedia” in Monthly Volumes of each Division 
alternately, and in Monthly Parts and Weekly Numbers of each Division simultaneously, 
ts now in progress. All the back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes are kept constantly in 


Stock, and may be obtained, by order, of any Bookseller or Ne wsvender, or direct from the 
Publishers, 


OFFICE OF THE ‘‘ ENGLISH C YCLOPEDIA,’ "11, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


AURICOMUS | FLUID FOR GOLDEN HAIR, 


Harmless as pure water, has the astonishing power of quickly impart- 
ing a rich golden flaxen shade to hair of any colour. 


5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 21s. 


UNWIN AND ALBERT, 


24, PICCADILLY, 
Perfumers to the Royal Family. 
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THE SERIAL OF SERIALS. 





i) FP VHIS title may not inappropriately be applied to Goop Worps, inasmuch as it is 
' distinguished from all other magazines by being not so much made up of separate 


and isolated articles, as of papers which, while they have an immediate interest in 
themselves, form portions of valuable works, which will be completed within the 
volume. Thus there will appear from month to month, during 1868, in the serial Goop 
Worbs, some half dozen serial works by the most eminent living 
authors, And all of these will be concluded with the December Part,—each volume 
of Good Worps forming a complete book. 

Every one who buys Goop Worps will thus have, at the end of the year, a hand- 
some volume containing numerous works which, it is not too much to say, could not be 
purchased separately under ten times the price. And this is a distinctive feature of 
Goop Worbs. 

There is here another illustration of the truth of the adage, ‘‘ Union is Strength,” 
for it is its large constituency of readers which alone enables Goop Worps to provide such 
literature at Sixpence a month. And just as the number of purchasers is increased, so 
will the conductors be enabled to increase still further the attractions of the magazine. 
‘*With these explanations and promises,” to quote the words of Dr. Macleod, ‘‘ we 
leave Goop Worps to find their way to those good hearts that are ready to receive them. 
May they prove winning words to some, instructive and comforting words to others, and 
to all words of truth, wisdom, and love, so that after they have been uttered they may 
leave behind ‘endless echoes.’ ”’ 





STRAHAN & CO., PUBLISHERS. 
‘*Good Words are worth much and cost little.” HERBERT. 


A SECOND EDITION 


IS NOW READY OF 


THE JANUARY PART OF 


GOOD WORDS. 


EDITED BY NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 


ONE OF HER MAJESTY’S CHAPLAINS, 


The MARCH PART will be ready on the 26th February, with Articles by 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ JOHN HALI- 
THE BISHOP OF LONDON, FAX,” 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE W. JEAN INGELOW, 

E. GLADSTONE, | HENRY ROGERS, 
DEAN STANLEY, | NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 
ALFRED TENNYSON, And Others. 


STRAHAN & CO., 56, LUDGATE HILL 
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‘* Nothing could be prettier than this Diamond Edition of the Poet.” —Athenaewm. 


THE 
Handy-Volume “ Shahspeare.” 


A CHOICE MINIATURE EDITION. 


The Guinea and-a-half edition when open. The Three-guinea edition when closed. 


This choice Miniature Edition’ of ‘‘ Shakspeare ” is in 13 Volumes, 32mo size, and 
contains the whole of the Plays, the Poems, and a Glossary. Thevolumes are printed 
on a slightly toned paper of fine quality, with a new, clear, and readable type, on a 
page free from notes—and the Text has been arranged from a close comparison of the 
most trustworthy editions, with the primary object of obtaining a reading as nearly as 
possible in accordance with what Shakspeare actually wrote. The Handy Volume 
‘*Shakspeare”’ is to be had in different styles of binding (see Illustrations), and may be 
seen at the various Booksellers throughout the country. 

The 13 Volumes bound in green cloth, limp, red edges, in a neat cloth case, price 21s. 

‘i ‘ bound in crimson French morocco, gilt edges, in an elegant leather 
case, price 31s. 6d. 
bound in the best Turkey morocco, limp, gilt edges, in best morocco 
leather case, with lo:k; price 3 guineas. 
va - bound in the best red Russia, limp, gilt edges, in best Russia leather 
case, with lock, price 3 guineas. 

ra The 13 Volumes may also be had separately, stitched in paper wrappers, price 1s. 

each. ° 


Loxpon : BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11, Bouverre Srreet, E.C. 
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This day is ready, No. VII. of 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 


An Illustrated Monthly, price One Shilling. 


Conducted by EDMUND YATES. 


CONTENTS. 


1. The Adventures of Dr. Brady. By W. H. . The Rock Ahead. By Edmund Yates. (With 
Russell, LL.D. (With an Illustration.)}— | | an Illustration.) Book II. — Chaps, IIL., 
Chaps. XXVII to XXIX. j ae 4 

2. A Colonial Minister. 8. The Romance of a Glove. 

3. Baby Nell. (With an Illustration.) 9. Something like Charity. 

4. Ireland for the Irish. By Francis Power . Poetry and Italian Politics, 

Cobbe. . English Photographs. No. I. By an American 

5. Hermione. In Three Phases. By “The | . The Hon. Alice Brand’s Correspondence 
Detrimental.”. Phase 2. — ‘‘ Dangerous !” No. VIL : 
3.—Thaw. 3. The Valentine. 

6. Plunging. . The Flaneur at the Play. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, CaTHERINE Street, STRAND. 





MHE FIRST VOLUME of TINSLEYS’ This day is published, the Second Edition of 


MAGAZINE is now ready, handsomely OT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. 
bound in cloth, gilt, price 8s. Cases may be had | The New Novel. By the Author of 


separate for 1s. od. “Cometh Up as a Flower.” 3 vols. 


OTES AND SKETCHES OF THE . " . 
N PARIS EXHIBITION. By G. A. Sata HE PILGRIM anp THE SHRINE; 
Author of “My Diary in, America,” &c. 1 vol. or, Passages from the Life and Correspon- 
Ready this day, at all librarics. dence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A., Cantab. 3 vols. 

i 7 Ready tbis day, at all libraries. 


MHE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS FOR vr sap . + > 

1868. A New Volume of Literary and IAN DESPAIR: a Novel. By 
Artistic Contributions by numerous Authors and J Morzey Farrow, Author of ‘‘ Hamperton 
Artists of Eminence. Edited by ANDREW Hat- the Financier,” &c, 3 vols. Ready this day, at 
upay. Ready this day at all libraries and book- | all libraries. 


sellers. 

HE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS, 
ee OR SWIM: a New Novel. By a Novel. By the Author of ‘‘ Paul Massie.” 
\O the Author of ‘Recommended to Mercy,” | 3 vols. Ready this day, at all libraries. 

&c. In 3 vols. 


= eee , HARLOTTE BURNEY : a Novel. 
OHNNY ROBINSON: the Story of By K. 8. Macquorp, Author of ‘ Hester 

¥ the Childhood and School-days of an Intel- Kirton,” ‘‘ By the Sea,” &c. 3 vols. Ready this 

ligent Artizan. By the Author of ‘‘Some Habits day, at all libraries. ; 

aud Customs of the Working Classes.” 2 vols. 


= sIRh. . ea 
HE DEAR GIRL: Novel. By Percy | ()NLY TO BE MARRIED: a New 
FITZGERALD, Author of ‘‘ Never Forgotten,” es Novel. ‘ _. the Author of “ Frederick 
“Seventy-five, Brook Street,” &c. Is ready this Rivers," &c. 3 vols. 
day at every library in the kingdom. In 3 vols. 
HE PRETTY WIDOW: a Novel. 
HE GOVERNOR’S DAUGHTER. | By Cuarves H. Ross. 2 vols. Ready this 
A Novel. By Henry SuTHERLAND EDWARDs, day, at all libraries. 
Author of ‘‘The Three Louisas,” &c. 2 vols. 
Ready this day, at all libraries, Now ready, price Is., 


. “9 TAR + 

A NEW NOVEL, BY ANNIE THOMAS. HE SAFES’ CHALLENGE CON- 

x aS - TEST at the International Exhibition of 

IGH STAKES: the New Novel, by | Paris, 1867. STATEMENT of ROBERT MALLET, 

ANNIE THomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), O.E., F.R.S., and ROBERT F. FAIRLIE, C.E., 

Author of ‘Called to Account,” &c. 3 vols. the English Members of the Committee. With 
Ready this day. ; Appendix. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catuertne Street, STRAND. 
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NEW WORK.—SECOND EDITION. 


vere 


This day is published, price 7s. 6d., cloth, gilt top, 


THE EPICURE’S YEAR BOOK 


AND 


TABLE COMPANION FOR 1868. 


Introduction. 
Good Appetite. 
Good Sense. 
Good Taste. 
Good Host. 
Good Wine. 


Good Company. 


Good Living, 
Good Food. 
Good Health. 
Good Fare. 
Good Table. 


CONTENTS :— 


‘Ne Touchez pas & la Broche.”’ 
The Seasons in the Kitchen. 
Marketing for Table. 
Laying the Table. 
‘The Point of the Knife.” 
The Wine. 
Fish Dinners, 
Dining in Paris. 
London Dinners. 
Doctors and Dinners. 
« Cooks and Cookery. 
Dainty Dishes. 


Good Digestion. Kitchen Economy. 


*,,* The epicure isnot necessarily a ‘‘redoutable fourchette.” Hemay bethe most economic 
of men at table. A dainty taste need not be an expensive one. The epicure may be, 
nay, is often of the humblest class. It shall happen that only a leek and a crust are 
within the compass of his poeket ; but the leek will be fresh and sweet, and the crust 
will be crisp. The art of good living, of living on well-prepared food, and at the same 
time of wasting no food, is known to very few in this country. Waste is everywhere— 
in the kitchens of the wealthy as in the cupboards of the poor, * We have large classes 
of people who do not know what to eat, as well as of people who do not know how to eat. 
The same materials will furnish a good kitchen and a bad kitchen—a good dinner for a 
dozen people, or a bad dinner for eight. If, then, while we satisfy the cultivated 
epicure by affording him a complete Table Companion, and a comprehensive and accept- 
able register of the culinary doings of the year, we at the same time deal with every kind 
of economical preparation of food, we shall occupy a sphere of usefulness which, strange 
to say, has not been filled down to this time. Appealing, on the one hand, to that 


epicure who could not possibly make a mistake between a Mayonnaise and a Mayennaise, 


the ‘‘Epicure’s YEAR Book” will include chapters that will interest heads of families 
of all degrees, 
*.* The Epicure’s YEAR Book has been garnished with a Vignette, and numerous 
Ornamental Initials, by Jonn Letcnton, F.S.A. 


Loxpon: BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11, Bouverie Srreet, E.C. 
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CONTENTS. 


Mademoiselle Mathilde (Chapters XXXVII—XL.), by Henry Kingsley 

Keane's “ Towers and Temples of Ancient Ireland” (with illustrations).....-.-.,-. 
The Queen’s Book ..............0.00 Riabivaaecvacte oo 

Memories of Compiégne (Part IL.)..........+. 

The Bonithon Flagon (with an illustration) 

Middle Row, Holborn, by John Timbs, F.S.A. 

Epochs of English Poetry (Part II.), by Rev. F. W. Farrar, M.A., F.R.S. 


The Early English Text Society oii 206 
CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN.—Hernes Oak; The Art Exhibition at 
Leeds ; Family of Goddard ; Furniture of Ludlow Corporation a Century ago; York 
and Caerleon ; Discovery of Old Books ; The Society of Bibliophiles ; The Abbé Edge- 
worth (De Firmont); Longevity 
ANTIQUARIAN NOTES, by C. Roach Smith, F.S.A 
SCIENTIFIC NOTES, by J. Carpenter ....... ocd cCepaed ocee speconeececcer nes sepegeeecce 228 
NUGZ LATINZE (No. XXIV.), by Rev. Herbert Kynaston, D.D........6.6.0e000e Cvscere ve 236 


MONTHLY CALENDAR; Gazette Appointments, Preferments, and Promotions; Births 
and Marriages 237 


OBITUARY MEMOIRS.—The Earl of Carnwath ; Lord Bridport; The Right Hon. Sir G. 
Clerk, Bart. ; Sir 8. E. R. Falkiner, Bart. ; Sir H. W. Des Voeux, Bart. ; Sir W. 
Dickson, Bart. ; Sir C. H. Miller, Bart. ; The Duke de Luynes; M. Claudet, F.R.S. ; 
Baron Marochetti; Mr. Adam Stark ; J. Doyle, Esq. ; M. Athanase Coquerel eee 

DEATHS ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER 


Registrar-General’s Returns of Mortality, &. ; Meteorological Diary; Daily Price of Stocks 





By SYLVANUS URBAN, Gent. 








All 


The Editor has reason to hope for a continuance of the useful and valuable aid 


which his predecessors have received from correspondents in all parts of 
the country ; and he trusts that they will further the object of the New 
Series, by extending, as much as possible, the subjects of their communica- 
tions: remembering that his pages will be always open to well-selected 
inquiries and replies on matters connected with Genealogy, Heraldry, Topo- 
graphy, History, Biography, Philology, Folk-lore, Art, Science, Books, and 
General Literature. 


MSS., Letters, &c., intended for the Editor of THE GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE, should be addressed to ‘*SyLVANUS URBAN,” care of 
Messrs. Bradbury, Evans, & Co., Publishers, 11, Bouverie Street, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C. Authors and Correspondents are requested to write 
on one side of the paper only, and to insert their names and addresses 
legibly on.the first page of every MS. Correspondents are requested to 
send their names and addresses to SYLVANUS URBAN, as no letter can 
be inserted without the communication of the writer’s name and address 
to the Editor. 


Subscribers are informed that cases for binding the volumes of THE GENTLEMAN’S 


MAGAZINE can be ordered from the publishers, through any bookseller, 
price 9@. each. 


An old friend of Sylvanus Urban wishes to purchase THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


from 1855 to 186s inclusive, Particulars to be addressed to ‘*Americanus,” 
care of the Editor. 


Another subscriber wants THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for 1769, also for 


1765 (January to June inclusive). He also requires the title-page for the 
year 1771, the last leaf of Index of Names for 1766, the latter part of Index 
to Essays for 1770, and the Index of Names for the same volume. 

S..U. 
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MADEMOISELLE MATHILDE. 


By Henry KInNGsLey. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 


MONTAUBAN, WITH AN, AS YET DISTANT, VIEW OF NANTES. 


ENN YSON, in “In Memoriam,” asks, in beautiful rhyme, 
the question which most Nature lovers have asked them- 
selves, and which children generally ask themselves— 

= ‘Can one be sorry on a fine day?”? The answer which 

I should be inclined to give is, that it is not very easy. I can per- 

fectly conceive afflictions so very great that one would never be glad 

again at all. But, short of actual tragedy, I should say that there 
were few vexations, however great, which could not be to some 
extent mitigated by weather. 

I was with a poet, and a great one, once, and we were in a boat 
on a cold, steel-gray river, under a cold, motionless, gray sky, 
with the yellow willow leaves showering upon us; and he was 
reading. Suddenly he looked up, and said, ‘*¢ This weather is enough 
to kill one! ””—I said “ I love gray weather.” —“ Ah !” he replied, 
“if it moves, I love it, too.” He was right ; poets are right on such 
subjects: they are our masters there. The glorious, wild motion of a 
rushing south-westerly gale, even though you cannot see a hundred 
yards for the rain, excites and rouses one. The dead, dull, leaden gray 
sky, which one gets in an English autumn, would affect and depress 


that nearly lowest form of our countrymen, a betting man; not, of 
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course, to the same extent as the gray arch of the guard-rooms at 
the Tour Solidor depressed that sensitive little being Adeéle, but still 
to some extent. Nicholas, whom I look upon as a creation more 
than clever, would certainly require more sherry wine on a dull, 
gray, say, Cambridgeshire Stakes day, than he would on a bright, 
brilliant Cup day at Ascot. Some say that Nicholas is vulgar: he is 
meant to be. But that picture of a godless, old betting man, who 
has outlived all vices except those of drunkenness and that particular 
form of avarice known as betting, shows genius. One laughs at it ; 
but it is a very bitter kind of laugh. 

If the weather, which means, after all, a change of colouring, can 
affect a tipsy old vagabond, what can one think of the effect wrought 
on Adele by her change of colouring and circumstances? Winter, 
gray-ribbed, stone, and the life of a corporal’s wife; then, suddenly, 
spring, a marquisate, and Montauban. She gave way utterly and 
entirely under it. In spite of Louis’s absence, which was her only 
vexation, she told Father Martin that she was the very happiest and 
luckiest little woman in France, and that she meant to remain so. 
Let the Revolutionists keep clear of Montauban; she would—I 
don’t know what she would not do. As for Father Martin, what 
heart had he to spoil her gaiety? Why, none at all. 

For he could see, wise man, that Adéle was much Jetter under 
these circumstances. I think I know a French friend who would 
say that Adéle was a being who required light. Father Martin did 
not put it in this way. His formula was that she was a delicately- 
organised and very timid little being, and the worst point in her 
character, a little feline ferocity, never came out until she was 
frightened. Great, grand Mathilde, he used to say, had neither 
cowardice nor ferocity ; but there were some, and again there were 
others, children of the good God. And he was glad and pleased to 
see his lovely little Marquise happy, gay, religious, kind, good-tem- 
pered,—drinking in, as it were, the glorious beauty around her. 
“¢ She must not be frightened,” he said ; ‘* she will be spoilt, if she 
is terrified.”” Whereas her mother, of Dinan, said, “‘ I could scare 
that little fool into anything I chose.” But she only said this to 
herself ; what she did is more to the purpose. 

Martin knew perfectly well that there was going to be an end of 
all things. Many secular priests knew it; one hundred and forty-nine, 
for instance, at the time of the Séance du feu de Paume in the June 
previous. I fancy that few could have known it better than clever, 
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secular priests, who had toiled all their lives among the lower orders 
in the towns, and who had to answer questions which, with Cardinal 
Leroy and the late Marquis de Valognes to the fore, could not be 
answered by any honest man. At all events, Martin believed that 
the end of things was come as it was: he had looked about to see 
where his duty lay ; he had prayed for direction; and, behold, he 
found himself sent to Montauban to take care of this very silly little 
Marquise. 

He readily believed that his duty lay here. Certainly, she wanted 
much taking care of. Honest and pure as she was, she might be the 
cause of a great deal of mischief—politically. And her mother, a 
furious Royalist, lived very close by, and had the entrée ; and Mont- 
auban was buried in the depths of a forest. Madame might well 
make it a place for a Royalist plot, should such a thing become 
necessary ; and Madame was a fool, and would most probably select 
this most suspected and lonely house as being secret. Did not half 
France know that it was one of the most notorious abodes of aris- 
tocratic rascaldom in the provinces—the only one for miles round in 
loyal, old Brittany. He was evidently at his post here. 

And a very pleasant one. It was a beautiful thing to see Adéle’s 
wonder and delight at all the beauties of Montauban, her own Mont- 
auban. She had seen, hitherto, practically nothing but that wild, 
triste Sheepsden in England: this place was an absolute paradise. It 
really was such a place as I believe one cannot see often in France 
now. 

It stood on a slight hill, nearly a hundred feet high, in the middle 
of the forest, and was approached by four avenues—not regular 
pleached avenues as one sees in an English park, but more correctly 
alleys, cut in the natural forest, each one of which was perfectly 
straight, nearly two miles in length, and of level grass. The timber 
in this forest was not of any great size where the underwood and 
covert grew thickest; but in other places there were splendid groups 
of cedars, oaks, and chestnuts of great size and antiquity, with open 
glades around and under them. Still, from the chateau the general 
effect was of dense, unbroken forest on all sides, with the four great 
grass rides approaching it. ‘The stables and necessary offices were 
hidden hard by in the forest, but carefully hidden; there was no 
farm, no cottage, within two miles; all was careful desolation: 
“they made a solitude, and called it peace.” 


The lodges, even, were not allowed to be visible from the chateau; 
K 2 
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they were round the corner, and the long-drawn avenue only ended 
in a screen of woodland. ‘The old Marquis used to declare that no 
stranger ever rode or drove round the corner into the main avenue, 
and caught sight of the house for the first time, without exclaiming, 
“ Parbleu!”’ or some similar form of exclamation and admiration; 
and, indeed, no wonder, for it was exceedingly beautiful. 

It stood a little above the level forest, all alone, as though upon an 
altar. Its colour was deep red, of red sandstone, and the roofs were 
of slate. The sky-line consisted of an infinitude of crowded French- 
roofed towers, dominated by the vast, soaring, square sheet of slate, 
pierced with dormers, which capped the principal tower. Dark, 
warm, rich, lurid, beyond conception: in the distance it seemed of 
a heavy reddish purple ; nearer, with less atmosphere between you 
and it, more and more of a rich red; and when you had done 
admiring its colour, you began to see the extreme beauty of the 
details. ‘The windows, of dark stone, high and narrow, with only 
one mullion on each, unlike a Tudor house; when the sun fell on 
these windows they flamed with glory, and a wizened child might 
say, “See! the chateau of Monseigneur burns!” and its mother 
would say, ** Not yet.” 

The little hill, the Mont Auban, on which the palace, for it was 
little else, stood, and which was just high enough to enable the 
chateau to stand a little above the forest and to catch the sun,—this 
hill was scarped on all sides into a terraced garden, so that in summer 
time, when you got near the castle, you noticed that, although richly 
coloured when seen from a distance, when you were close it looked 
almost dull and dingy, by reason of the flowers in which its founda- 
tions were set. 

There were no glass houses, and so the effect of it was not ruined, 
as is the effect of most great modern houses in England, by a ghastly, 
inartistic half acre of glass. There was little need of glass so much 
south, with the warm Atlantic not so far off. There was only the 
forest, then scarps and terraces of flowers, then a wilderness of 
roses, which leapt as high as they could along the red walls, and 
then aloft the solemn towers and pinnacles, There were no foun- 
tains; there was no hill sufficiently near to give the requisite 
pressure of water. ‘The gist of Adéle’s first letter from Montauban 
to Louis was a particular request that he would allow her to have 
fountains. ‘I shall scarcely consider myself properly married with- 
out fountains,”’ she said. ‘‘ All the world have them now.” Louis 
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wrote back, and gave her carte blanche about fountains : ** You have 
but few pleasures, my darling; would I deprive you of one ? ”—but 
she never got her fountains for all that. Circumstances occurred ; 
for instance, her mother took to staying there, who, if I may be 
allowed to say so, was much more likely to assist at fireworks than 
at waterworks ; and to the end the majestic red and purple pile con- 
tinued to raise its foundations from the blazing beds of flowers, and 
break the sky-line with its splendid pinnacles, without the indignity of 
fountains. 

The forest around was the great delight of Father Martin. With 
the exception of the major-domo, he had dismissed all the house 
servants; but he had made no change among the foresters and game- 
keepers. ‘‘ There must be,” he said, ‘‘ something to attract a land-- 
lord to live amongst his tenantry, and nothing attracts him so much 
as sport. Louis loves it, and I will not remove this source of attrac- 
tion from him without his express direction.” That is the way in 
which Father Martin practically treated the game laws, which he 
often furiously denounced when he-was brought ex visage with them. 
But, then, this was an exceptional case. In the first place, he 
found that the foresters and under-foresters were of a class utterly 
different from those which I have called the Mamelukes. They 
were, one and all of them, he could see at once, bright-eyed, swift- 
walking, Welsh-speaking peasants. They did not even understand 
the language of the Mamelukes ; and on meeting Father Martin in 
the alleys of the forest, dressed as they were in velveteen and gold, 
they knelt beside the path uncovered. These men were the people 
of the country—the men we now call Vendéeans. 

In the next place, this tapdde.oos was a real paradise to Martin. 
He was a man who passed through the world loving everything but 
sin; and, wicked man, very often making the best of that. But, 
from his education, he had been forced to love Nature only through 
bvoks ; and, lo! here she was face to face with him, and an old man 
in green velvet to show her to him. Father Martin, deeply dis- 
approving of the game laws, held over the question of the disforesting 
of the forest until he should have had time to consult Marquis Louis. 
On which the reader may moralise. 

The oldest forester and Father Martin were at once sworn friends, 
for the forester was very religious (as, indeed, were the others), and 
spoke French. Hetold Martin many things. ‘* This Montauban,” 

said the Breton, ‘¢ was the only wicked house around ; it was the last 
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wicked house southward ; but, then, it was wickeder than hell. The 
peasants had been true and faithful to the late Marquis, now in glory 
or soon to be; for he, the forester, had heard that he had left eighty- 
five thousand livres for masses, which would, no doubt, be sufficient 
to pull him through, for the late Marquis was a highly-instructed 
man, and knew the value of a livre like another, nay, better ; and his 
spiritual director had been the Cardinal Leroy, an eminent ecclesiastic, 
who would, doubtless, give him the best fiscal advice. No doubt, 
the Marquis was by this time in glory ; but the good Father Martin, 
doubtless, knew best. It was no business of his, and he begged 
pardon.” 

Martin turned to him to see if he was mocking. Not in the 
least. 

The forester continued: ‘‘ The people had been waiting sadly for 
the new Marquis, and had hoped that he would have come ; for they 
heard, that, although somewhat tainted with new opinions, he was 
good. The Marquis not having come, they had been glad that he 
had sent his bride with such a good father as the one before him. 
The people thanked the father for getting rid at once of that abomi- 
nation in the neighbourhood—those accursed Auvergnois.” 

“What Auvergnois ?” asked Martin. 

“¢ The household servants, mon pére.” 

““Do they not come from here, then? I thought they were 
Breton.” 

The old forester made a demonstration. He sent his three- 
cornered hat skimming away over the fern, he stamped rapidly with 
his feet, he spit, he bit his nails, he pulled his hair into wisps, and he 
spoke. 

‘* These Norman priests ! I ask pardon, they know nothing. Allow 
me, I beseech you, to relieve my mind in private. Do not listen.” 

“I must beg you not to conduct yourself like a lunatic,” said 
Father Martin, loftily. ‘They were, at all events, your fellow- 
servants. ‘These are not times in which to enrage yourself unneces- 
sarily.” 

The old Breton got calm, and begged pardon profusely. ‘I was 
furious because you believed that these Auvergnois were Bretons. 
Do you not know, then ?” 

Father Martin did not know; so the old forester told him, which 
is all I have to say about the matter. It was an ugly story, like 
many at that time, and like many now; and Martin hated ugly 
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stories—he had had too many in taking confession. He changed 


the subject. 
“ T will talk to you again—often—in this beautiful forest, and you 


shall tell me what the Marquis shall do for the peasantry ; and, trust 


me, he shall do it, old friend, for the Marquis lives but for good. 
See here, we are through the forest, and there is a hill before us; let 
us ascend it. ‘ Montes atque omnes loci desiderati, laudate Domi- 
num.’ ‘ High hills and all pleasant places, praise ye the Lord.’ ” 

They went up together and sat on the top of the hill among some 
murmuring firs, which reminded Martin of Sheepsden ; he was 
pleased at getting out of the close forest and looking south on an 
extended horizon. 

“The air comes pleasant here. How far one can see! I see 
village after village, forest, and rolling hills, and then a ‘dull yellow 
line, with infinity beyond it. What is that yellow line?” 

“ C’est la Loire, mon pére.”’ 

“« And that white mass? those are ships, I think.” 

“« That is Nantes, my father.” 

“ Ah! dear old Nantes! I was a child at Nantes once. That 
was before I went to Coutances to study divinity.” 


They turned, and saw the noble chateau, glorious with windows 
blazing fiery in the sunset, dominating the forest. 

“Tt is a splendid sight,” said the forester. 

“ Too splendid,” said Martin. ‘* Let us look southward.” And 
so he turned from the flaming castle, and looked once more on the 
broad, yellow sands of the Loire, in the dim distance. Not for the 
last time. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


MONTAUBAN, WITH NEWS OF ANDRE DESILLES. 


Tuis forest became his great pleasure ; and indeed it.was a very 
pleasant place; for here Nature, in one of her most luxurious, tem- 
perate moods, three hundred miles south of Devonshire, had been 
left utterly to herself. The formation was half limestone and half 
new red sandstone, and Father Martin, being just enough of a 
botanist to enjoy it, botanised immensely, and found all kinds ot 


orchises. He backslided worse than this before he finished. 


Then Adéle among the flower-beds was a sight to see. Here 
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was a thing she could understand and manage, and she became 2 
perfect little Catherine of Russia among the gardeners (Bretons), 
and ruled her empire of colour and scent most despotically. She 
made an awful mess of it, and had much better have left the gar- 
deners alone, for they knew their business and she did not. From 
being ravished with the result of their labours, she began to improve 
it and try to mend it, in a childlike, little way. She would have 
blowing flowers moved into other places; she would commit all 
kinds of petty tyrannies, which made the gardeners smile, while they 
obeyed admiring, and made Father Martin laugh at her, at which 
she would shake her trowel at him, and laugh again. So perfectly 
innocent and childish, the feeblest little body, with another still 
feebler life hanging on hers. 

“Why,” said Martin once, in one of his very rare outbreaks of 
solitary anger, “Herod or Marat would spare her; if that 
woman ”” Father Martin said no more, even to himself; he only 
ground his teeth. 

So they spent their time in frivolities—Adeéle occasionally quarrel- 
ling with Father Martin. Once she penetrated as far into the 
forest as the home buildings, where she found horses and mules in 
abundance, and what was still better, cocks and hens. Now the 
garden was left more to itself, and it was the poultry which came in 
for her attention. She declared that Martin had known of this beau- 
tiful menage so close by in the forest, and had not told her, for his 
own purposes. Here were horses also—why should they not ride 
together? Well, it might be better not. But there were ladies* 
horses, which had been kept in exercise by grooms with horse-rugs. 
They were the horses of Mademoiselle Minnette. Who was Made- 
moiselle Minnette? Father Martin knew, else why did he blush? 
She had her suspicions, this little person. Who was this Mademoi- 
selle Minnette ?—that was all she asked. 

And indeed the good father at this time gave cause for suspicion. 
Adele watched his behaviour. What did that man do with himself 
before déjeiner, at 11 o’clock? That was what she wanted to 
know ; and the very moment Louis came back would know. Louis 
should ask him. Why did he always, or very often—they were 
the same things to Adéle—come in flushed, as if he had been 
running, and be vague almost to incoherency in his speech? What 
was this mystery, and why was it reserved from her? This man 
must be watched. 
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She watched him, and made a great discovery. She saw him 
coming very rapidly along one of theealleys one morning—along the 
very avenue which led to the back way; and she planted herself 
among shrubs, and saw him come by her. It was evident that this 
wicked old man had committed tapage. He had only one shoe, no 
hat, the back of his cassock was plastered with black mud, and 
there was a great streak of yellow clay right across his tonsure. She 
was determined to have an explanation of all this. This would 
never do. The servants would talk; the thing was disreputable. 
Yes; she must have an explanation. 

When Father Martin appeared perfectly dressed at the breakfast- 
table, radiant, flushed, handsomer than ever, he carried an ornament 
which Adéle had not-noticed as he had passed her hurriedly that 
morning—he had a black eye. 

“« My dear Adele,” he broke out, ‘‘ I have been having such fun.” 

‘So I should conceive, sir, by your personal appearance.” 

“Yes, but you don’t know all. I have been in the forest.” 

“ As you have often been—dotanising,” said Adele, with killing 
scorn. 

“Exactly. But this morning I have seen what I never hoped to 
see.” 

‘“<] hope you may never see it again,” said Adéle, demurely pour- 
ing out his coffee. 

“‘T hope I shall though,” said Father Martin. ‘I have seen a 
great. boar killed. ‘There is no breach of principle in that, for I 
wish they were all killed together. It was absolutely glorious.” 

“For you? ” 

“Well, not for me, because I am an ecclesiastic, and have been 
brought up without any physical training ; but glorious for those 
who love it. That is a very foolish head-forester of yours though, 
He gave me the carbine ; and that is a very foolish spiritual director 
of yours, for he took it. And the boar charged, and I fired, and the 
boar knocked me down, and the dogs went over me; yet it was 
glorious for all that. ‘There is too much sugar in this coffee. I 
have told you of it a hundred times, and still you go on; pour that 
away and give me another cup. Will you ever remember ?”’ 

She apologised and obeyed, quite quietly. 

** A priest must be a fool if he cannot manage a woman,” said 
Father Martin to himself. But then all women are not Adéles, 
my good father. 
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Things went on pleasantly enough at Montauban with these two for 
some months, and then more pleasantly still, for Louis, the Marquis, 
came, and stayed with them for more than three weeks ; and while 
he was there, as was arranged, lo! the young Marquis was born. 

It was the oddest baby, the most mournful and melancholy baby 
ever seen. It submitted with a miserable face to the mistake of 
having been born, but never protested even by acry; it gave itself 
up to a sad melancholy after the first hour. I knew the baby per- 
sonally (as far as a man in my position may know a Marquis), some 
sixty years afterwards at Dieppe, when it was younger and slightly 
more cheerful. At this later time, the time of good Louis Philippe, 
it was very particular about its little clothes, and used to walk up 
and down the esplanade, smiling at the sea. It had a tiny little 
chateau above the Faubourg de la Barr, with a garden mostly full of 
poppies, of all varieties of colour. It now lives at Montaubun, and 
is diligent about silk. It grew four pounds and a half the year before 
last, at a ruinous price, but it thinks that with a change of dynasty 
it might make it pay. In its political convictions this baby is Legi- 
timist. In its religious views it is Ultramontane: and the last time 
it was known to weep was at the signature of the September Con- 
vention. Perhaps it has laughed since. But every one who ever 
met it loved it, for it goes about doing good. 

No wonder it was a melancholy baby, for over its cradle sat its 
father, telling nought but disaster, and mourning, and woe. Every- 
thing was going utterly wrong, the people really getting more embroiled 
and more infuriated day by day, in spite of the king’s reconciliation ; 
the present lull being only, as any one might see, temporary. Mirabeau 
might save us, and would if he could, but bah! Mirabeau was 
marked for death; and after him ruin. Such were the vague, 
mournful politics which were talked over the baby’s cradle; while 
Adéle, utterly careless about the whole matter, sat casting beaming 
looks of love from baby to father and from father to baby. 

What did she care ?—she had those two. 

Father Martin was a more intelligent listener. 

Louis had left the army, and was busying himself about politics. 
He expressed himself glad that he had given up his commission in 
the Régiment de Dauphiné,* because the regiment was behaving very 





* The word ‘* Dauphiné”’ was written down before too hurriedly. The Régiment de 
Dauphiné was placed by me at St. Malo, where I believe it never was. It was diligently 
misconducting itself at Nismes about the time. (Dampmartin, p. 280.) ‘* Les soldats du 
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badly, and he had quite enough on his hands without making lying 
promises to men about their pay, which never came for all their 
lying. This led him to speak of the dearest friend he had in the 
world—André Desilles. 

I will, if you please, tell in my own way, the substance of what 
Louis told Father Martin concerning this singular young officer. 

André, always melancholy, was as a man who had given up hope, 
and waited for death. He looked old and worn, said Louis, and was 
more silent and solemn thanever. Louis had taken him to Alex- 
andre Lameth’s—had forced him to go there. There had been 
Bailly, D’Isigny, Barbaroux the beautiful, Lafayette—a pleasant 
party, airing every kind of opinion. André, who could talk so well, 
said nothing here, beyond quietly traversing and rendering nearly 
ridiculous each argument. At the very last, when discussion was 
ended, he said : 

“¢ And what does your master say to all this ? ” 

“The King? ” said Bailly, gently. 

“No, M. le Maire—Mirabeau,” said André, and politely took his 
departure with Louis. 

“* Louis,” he said, as he walked homeward through the streets, 
“‘] have been making a fool of myself.” 

“You certainly should not have said what you did say about 
Mirabeau to M. Bailly. You have made both Lameth and 
D’Isigny angry.” 

‘¢ Bless them all with their cackle, I was not referring to them,” 
was the very disrespectful reply. 

“‘ My dear André " 

“Well then, I beg pardon. I said I had made a fool of myself, 
and 1 have made a very great one. I have made a fool of myself 
about a woman.” 

Said Louis: ‘Is it a tendresse or a liaison?” 

“ Liaison!” said André. ‘* Are you mad?” 

““T ask pardon,” said Louis. ‘ My tongue went too fast. I 
forgot that you were not as others.” 

“It did indeed,” said André. ‘I am speaking of Mathilde.” 








Régiment de Dauphiné tenoient depuis peu de jours, de contraindre leurs officiers 4 se 
retirer.” It is almost impossible to be correct in a romance; Scott was not. It 
should have been, Régiment du Dauphin, I think. I know that I was right once, 
but not having had the honour of being Quarter-Master-General of the French army 
in 1790, I am no more certain of the fact than the Quarter-Master himself. 
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Louis was perfectly silent, which was the best thing he could be. 

“T always loved her,’”’ continued André, “but I believe I could 
have forgotten her, at least to some extent, had I not gone to 
England. Do you remember La Garaye, and that you asked me 
was there anything between me and her? What did I answer?” 

“ You said, ‘ Nothing.’ ” 

I lied, Louis ; I lied horribly. I love her as only a Frenchman 
can love. She has taken my soul, but I have not hers in exchange. 
She has taken my soul, and has given it to that accursed Englishman.” 

The gentle Louis said: “*Be calm, my André. See, you will 
break the arm of your Louis.” 

**T ask your pardon for hurting you, Louis. I will be calmer; but 
look at the situation. It was bad that I should love her, it was 
bad that she should take my soul from me and return nothing ; it 
was worse that she should marry this Englishman as a matter ot 
convenance. All this I could have borne. But that she should 
take my soul and transfer it to this dolt is the thing that is un- 
bearable—for she loves him.” 

* She loved me once,” said Louis, very quietly. 

“T could have borne it with you,” said André. ‘I could have 
borne it well with you, for you have always been half of my own 
soul. But he !—that Englishman !—that he should be her husband ! 
Is it not maddening then? ” 

“ But perhaps,” said Louis, ‘‘ they will never be married.” 

“They may be man and wife now,” said André. ‘“ D’Isigny 
will probably give his consent ; and as he told me yesterday, with 
his cursed thin smile, they have probably married without it. It is 
all over by now, and there is no need to say any more.” 

“Then there is nothing to be done,” said. Louis, heartily 
ashamed of himself. 

“One can die, and there are plenty of opportunities,” said 
André. ‘ Once more am I away from my regiment, to hear earlier 
news from England. You remember my scolding you at St. Malo 
for neglecting yours. Good. Well, I go back to my regiment to- 
morrow for the last time.” 

“I forget where the Régiment du Roi is just now,” said Louis. 

“ At Nanci,” said André Desilles, 

“Ts it any steadier than it was?” 

**T can do anything with my own company, in spite of Barbot ; 
so can Peltier and Enjolras with theirs. The other companies 
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are very doubtful ; but our men are far better in hand than the 
Régiment Mestre-de-Camp. But what are the poor devils to do if 
you will not pay them? However, I will now go back and see 
what I can do. I wish to heaven that I could get them paid ; they 
would follow me anywhere then.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tue DowacerR Lapy Somers To M. D’Isicny. 


“ My Dear Sir,—To youth is given the privilege of pleasure ; 
to a ripe and intellectual manhood such as your own, is given the 
privilege of social and political ambition ; to old age is given the 
privilege of garrulity. I am going to use my privilege. 

“We are much excited here by what we hear from your dear 
country—France. We are deeply distressed. It seems that you 
of our order in France are beginning to reap the fruits of a very 
long course of neglect of your peasantry and your town poor—as 
you have often pointed out to me.” 


This was abrupt, but the fact was that Sir Lionel was reading 
the letter as she wrote it, and stopped this very strenuous old 
lady from breaking any more windows. 


‘<7, for my part, very much envy you the whirl and bustle of 
politics in which you seem entirely absorbed. I myself, as the 
intimate personal friend of Chatham, envy you. But it seems to 
me that you are looking for a statesman, and are not able to find one. 
M. Mirabeau, whom I think I may call friend, does not seem to 
understand the situation, and is, in fact, in opposition. M. Necker is 
amere banker. What is wanted just now is a minister, who will 
repress and keep down the mob. 

“We are extremely dull here, at Ashurst; and I fear it is duller 
still at Sheepsden—if you ever, in the whirl of politics, remember 
such a place. Mathilde, who is as a daughter to me now, finds it, 
I fear, very dull there. She is utterly alone. When you gave your 
consent to the alliance between our families I was glad. I am glad 
no longer. I wish it consummated. There is nothing to prevent 
it. The poor child is in a false position. You have permitted us 
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to announce the engagement between her and Lionel, and yet he 
hardly likes to go there. I do earnestly beg that there may be a 
marriage. There is everything for it, and nothing against it. 


“ BARBARA SOMERS.” 


D’Isigny, as was the nature of the man, began just where the old 
lady left off; and put his spoke in the wheel at once, leaving his 
garrulity to follow. Do any of my readers know a man who hates 
having anything done? I know many. It is, however, more an 
English failing than a French one. But D/Isigny fitted with no 
party in France ; and such decisive power of action as he had was 
merely physical. If he had been on the spot, with full powers of 
bullying everybody, he would have forced Sir Lionel to marry 
Mathilde at the sword’s point immediately, would have posted to 
Lambeth for a special licence, for he dearly loved furious and 
unnecessary action. But this audacious proposal of having his 
daughter married to the man of her heart and the man of his choice, 
without his being present to bully them, was a matter which must 
be at once put a stop to. He began, as I said, where the old lady 
left off. 


“ Mapam,—With regard to your somewhat extraordinary pro- 
posal, that my daughter should consummate a marriage with your 
son, without the presence of her family, I beg to state that I must 
give a most emphatic refusal 

**] was under the impression hitherto that the D’Isignys drew 
their honours from even a purer source, could such a thing be, than 
the extremely doubtful one of the Cretin son of David Rizzio, the 
guitar player.” 


He revelled over the last paragraph. There were plenty of r’s 
in it, and he burred them, He read it aloud to himself. He thought, 
should he have to finish Lady Somers face to face, where would he 
put his emphasis—R-r-izzio or C-r-r-etin? He tried guita-r-r, 
but that would not do; and Rizzio, as he said it, made a dactyl, 
wheras Cretin was a good spondee. Cretin was a withering word, 
and he determined to use it. 

«The man was a fool,” says the reader. That is just the thing I 
am trying to prove. At the same time, not altogether such a fool 
as he looked. He would have scorned you had you said this to 
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him, yet it was true. Mathilde was not only Mademoiselle D’Isigny 
of Sheepsden, but she was sister to the Marquise de Valognes, with 
her immense territories. ‘The consummation of the alliance with 
Sir Lionel Somers might wait a little. Who could say what might 
happen in this general overturn ? 

When he had got so far, he was so extremely pleased with him- 
self that he got to a certain extent civil, and went on. 


“Your ladyship is doubtless aware that I have been accustomed 
to be master in my own house. On this occasion, my dear madam, 
I must be allowed to use my old privilege, even at the expense of 
an apparent want of gallantry. It is impossible to say where any of 
us may find ourselves in a year. Mathilde may be the daughter 
of a ruined, possibly beheaded outcast. It is better to wait. The 
Revolutionists have thus early taken the very wise course of ruining 
the most eminent and to them the most dangerous men, and so my 
estates in Brittany are laid waste. I am actually at this moment 
dependent on my wife’s estate at Sheepsden for my _ personal 
expenditure. : 

“And again, is this a time for marrying or giving in marriage ? 
You may say that it is right that my daughter should have a pro- 
tector. She has one in you. Could she have a better one? No, 
my dear madam ; this affair must be delayed. 

“T met Bréze the other day, looking older, but well kept. He 
remembers you, and sends all kinds of compliments. Your old 
friend Bailly carries himself as well as ever ; though not so young as 
he was, his carriage is still grand and graceful ; certainly he stands on 
the finest leg I have ever seen. ‘The King gets fat and sleepy, the 
Queen as radiant and brisk as ever. A sad thing about the little 
Dauphin, was it not? He was always a puling child, and om dit 
that they exhibited calomel when he had the catarrh on him,” 
etc., etc., etc. 


Let the reader fill up this fiddle-faddle for himself. Lady Somers 
never read it fairly through. While D’Isigny was flattering himself 
that he had shown the old lady the perfect determination of his 
character, and then had charmed into good humour by his fashion- 
able and political babble, Lady Somers was rubbing her mittens 
together, and was saying to her son :— 

“* That future father-in-law of yours is a very remarkable man.” 

Sir Lionel expressed a somewhat doubtful assent. 
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“Tt isall very well for you to be doubtful, but I tell you that he 
is a very remarkable man indeed. He is by far the vainest, shal- 
lowest, and emptiest person whom I have ever met in the whole 
course of my life.” 

“ My dearest mother ! ” 

“ My dearest son! I am very old, and not very wise, but he has 
written me the shallowest, falsest, flimsiest letter which I have ever 
received in my lifetime. Read it for yourself, and judge. When 
you, or I, or Mathilde write a letter with a purpose in it, we state 
that purpose : he never states it. His purpose is delay ; why, I can- 
not conceive, because Mathilde is not likely to meet again with such 
a partias you. He could not say so. Just examine that letter as a 
curiosity. Why, the man did not know what he was going to say 
when he began writing it. And then, when he thinks that he has 
thoroughly deceived and dazzled me, he tries to come over me with 
his Brézes and Baillys. It is absolutely impossible that Bréze, who 
is, 1 believe, Lord Chamberlain or something of that sort, could ever 
have heard of me in his life. As for Bailly and his legs, I don’t 
know his legs, because I never set eyes on them. That is the oldest 
trick known in society, that of trying to flatter a person by pretending 
to bring messages from eminent people whom they have never 
seen. And for him to try such a very old trick on such a very 
old woman as I am! Why, it is monstrous! He is not truthful, 
that man.” 

“* My dear mother, I should have said that he was the soul of 
truth.” 

“« He will not be to any one who will allow him to bully them,” 
was all the answer Sir Lionel could get from his mother. 

This letter came on Sunday morning. : 

“ ]T shall not go to church this morning, my dear. I could not 
communicate after that letter. Stay you at home also, my dear, and 
read me the service.” 

Sir Lionel got his father’s prayer-book, and pushed a chair opposite 
to his mother. He then found her her own prayer-book. 

“¢ Shall I ring for the servants ?”’ he said. 

“ No,” she said ; “you and I alone. And I am getting blind, 
and the print of this book is too small: and I am getting deaf, and 
cannot hear you where you sit; so come and sit on this stool at my 
feet, and I can look over your shoulder.” 

So Sir Lionel sat down before his mother, and leaned his head 
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against her knee, while he read the Litany to her, as was his custom 
on the mornings when she could not go to church. 

*« There is nothing left,” said the old lady at last, ** but to wait. I 
should say no more. Submit.” 


CHAPTER XL. 


NANCI,. 


So they were all scattered and separated one from another, 
wondering were they ever to be united again. Each, however, had 
some hope, some pleasure. Adéle had her baby and her castle, 
Mathilde had her Lionel, D’Isigny had his politics, De Valognes his 
society. One only of the whole group was utterly and entirely 
alone, perfectly without any hope: it was André Desilles. 

There had been misunderstandings, and things had gone wrong, 
and he was the victim. He quietly returned to his duty and his 
barracks. 

The old regimental life was so thoroughly distasteful to him now. 
He had loved his regiment, his duty, and his men ; but all was now a 
wearisome and to him an ignoble complication, difficulty upon diffi- 
culty, and among the whole of the Régiment du Roi there was scarce 
any one whom he could call a real, true friend, besides Peltier. 

He was very popular among the officers. He was a gentleman, a 
kind-hearted man, a man whom every one in their hearts respected 
and deferred to before his face ; behind his» back, however, all the 
officers, from Colonel Denoue downwards, would regret that André 
Desilles, thorough bon homme that he was, was to some extent in- 
fected with the new ideas. 

A very young nobleman, the last joined officer of this most un- 
lucky regiment, said one evening, as André Desilles left the mess- 
table,— 

“ T don’t like that man. He wears no moustaches, and his heart 
is with the people.” 

Denoue was on him at once. 

“* Captain Desilles, sir, is the finest officer I have. If the worst 
comes, I trust to his gentle influence with the men, which he has so 
long exercised, to prevent a catastrophe. If we had all been 
Desilles, sir, we should have rendered revolution both unnecessary 


and impossible.” And there was a general murmur of applause all 
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round the table, for a bold and generous sentiment is sure to catch a 
Frenchman’s heart. 

This was all very well, but it was weary work. ‘Though he was 
respected by the officers and trusted by the men, not only of the Régi- 
ment du Roi, but also by the Chateau Vieux Swiss, and the Mestre- 
de-Camp dragoons, he was utterly alone. He would have liked peace, 
this poor fellow ; here was none: he would have liked action; here 
was none either. Nothing but a ceaseless, miserable, ignoble wrangle 
about money, in which his order was most distinctly in the wrong ; 
and he standing between officers and men, in the thankless office of 
a peace-maker. 

He grew sick at heart when he began to examine the regimental 
accounts, and to find out, what he had long suspected, that the men 
had been grossly and systematically cheated, and that their case was 
one which could only be put right by prompt acknowledgment and 
restitution on the part of the officers. Acknowledgment and resti- 
tution! The officers were a set of high-bred, high-fed nobles, con- 
fident, in their ignorance, of victory, who hated their men. 

“‘] have done as you asked me,” he said to Denoue, in secret 
conclave, ‘‘ and the men are in the right. To declare this at this 
moment would be, you say, ruin. I do not believe it. By paying 
these men, and by pacifying them, we could make them follow us to 
the devil.” 

“¢ What is the sum?” asked Denoue. 

*¢T make out 180,000 livres.@ Barbot will not make it much 
less.” 

“¢ This Barbot is at the head of those who demand accounts, is he 
not? ” said Denoue. 

“ He is that man,” said Desilles. ‘‘ He is very ignorant, very 
ferocious, but at the same time very shrewd. And he has always 
checkmated my influence among the men, for he hates me; why, I 
cannot conceive, but he hates me.”’ 

“ Give him his yellow ticket, and send him marching,”’ said 
Denoue. 

‘I prefer having the most dangerous man in the regiment under 
my own eye,” said André. 

“¢ What shall you propose, enfin?” said Denoue. 





* The men said 1,000,000 livres more in the last twenty years. Who shall decide 
now ? 
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“ Restitution,” said André, 

‘* But we shall have to borrow the money from the municipality,” 
said Denoue. 

“¢ T would lend it myself, were it not for my sisters. Nay, I will 
lend 50,000 livres as it is.” 

“ But it is such a precedent,” said Denoue. ‘ We shall have 
Mestre-le-Camp, and even Chateau Vieux, up in arms at once.” 

“ Let us do right, and put ourselves in the keeping of the honour 
of Frenchmen,” was the answer of André Desilles. 

Denoue drummed on the table, and whistled. 

“¢ This,” he very sensibly remarked, “ will be the very devil.” 

It was the month of August when Sergeant-Major Barbot. de- 
manded the accounts. It must have been a strange scene. .The 
état-major was on one side of the table in the caserne, and on the 
other Sergeant Barbot and the men. Behind the état-major stood 
André Desilles, calm and majestic, the only man among the crowd 
of officers which backed him who had his lip shaved—a fact which 
possibly did him more good with the men than a hundred protesta- 
tions. His great soul recoiled from his position. He had to confess 
immense injustice and wrong, and was put forward as the best- 
trusted of the officers, to offer a tardy and utterly incomplete 
restitution. 

There was a great squabbling, of course, over the books. The 
état-major, however, with all his vast experience in the peculation of 
soldiers’ pay, was no match at all for the stupid and brutal Barbot, 
backed and prompted as he was by a keen young lawyer from 
Dauphiné. Matters went worse and worse against the officers: the 
men’s case was too good. At last André Desilles had to come for- 
ward and make the, to him, sickening confession that the officers 
allowed the men’s claims, and would pay 175,000 livres, which they 
would borrow from the municipality. 

Denoue’s voice was heard over the half-murmur, half-cheer, which 
followed this announcement. 

“* Captain André Desilles lends 50,000 livres of this money out 
of his own pocket, without security, and without hope of payment.” 

The murmurs swelled into a cheer, the cheer into a roar. Barbot 
found himself pushed half across the table by the white-coated 
soldiers from behind, who pushed forwards, stretching out. their 
hands to André Desilles. They were excitable, these rebels, and 
cried out ‘ Bon Desilles ! Bon Capitaine!’ Some of them, .“¢ Ami 
L2 
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du peuple!” which did him no good among his brother officers. 
They behaved badly, this Régiment du Roi; but what did they 
want? Only to be treated as men and not as dogs, and to have their 
wages paid. 

When Barbot had recovered his equilibrium after the culbute he 
had suffered from the white coats behind, he handed the books back 
to the état-major, and looked round him before speaking. 

And indeed, if one may pause, on a strange sight. On the one 
side of the table were the officers, defiant and humiliated ; on 
the other side the soldiers, defiant and triumphant: officers and 
soldiers separated in thought, habit, and manner of life, by the longi- 
tude of the earth. Now, the other day I happened to be walking about 
among a French regiment, and I witnessed the scandalous fact of the 
officers talking familiarly with the men. I saw more than this. I 
saw the colonel himself, in his shirt-sleeves, leaning out of window 
in a by-street, and talking to a sergeant. I could bring witnesses to 
prove that fact; quite sufficient in number to hang that colonel, if 
treating your men familiarly were a capital offence. Yet they say 
that the French army is not the worst in Europe. And any state of 
things is better than that at Nanci in August, 1790. 

Barbot, the head and front of the mutiny, looked at the soldiers 
behind him and the officers in front, and saw only André Desilles 
Standing between the two parties, and Barbot hated him with a 
hatred which would have disgraced Collot d’Herbois. He spoke to 
him. 

“ We are deeply obliged to Captain Desilles for what he has done 
for us. He loves the people, this Captain Desilles, my comrades. 
Has he not made up the deficiencies of his brother aristocrats out of 
his own pocket? But he is patriot, this Captain Desilles. He 
loves the daughter of D’Isigny the Breton. He loves Mathilde 
D'Isigny ; and she, as all the world knows, is the bosom-friend of 
that king and emperor among patriots, Jean Paul Marat. Ah! he 
is good patriot, this man. See how he blushes.” 

There was a horrible dexterity in this blow which made André 
reel. He turned to Denoue and said,— 

“Let me get out. I have done this shameful business for you ; 
let me go'to my quarters. Why is everything to fall on me? What 
have I done that God should visit me so hardly?” And the com- 
mandant made room for the young man, with bowed head. 

Denoue was perfectly right in h’s view of what would happen 
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after this concession. ‘The regiments Mest-e-de-Camp. and the 
Swiss Chateau Vieux were up at once. I cannot think that it is my 
place to follow out in a mere story the details of this most miserable 
and unhappy squabble at Nanci further than the exigences of a 
tolerably told story require. I will do so as briefly as possible. But 
I may be allowed to say, that whenever I have puzzled out a piece 
of history for myself, and go to either Gibbon or Carlyle for confir- 
mation, I find them not only absolutely correct, but I find myself 
referred to other authorities which I had never consulted. Writing 
as one who does not profess history, to general readers, this seems 
worth while to say. There are no critics alive now who can correct 
Gibbon or Carlyle with regard to accuracy. One gets a pied a terre 
with them. With regard to this Nanci story, or as some would call 
it, the St. Malo story, one can get the whole truth of it in Carlyle’s 
“¢ French Revolution.” 

I think, then, that I would rather pass over the miserable squabble 
about the arrears of pay and so on, and attend principally to our old 
friend, André Desilles. 

André Desilles had so much on his hands for the next few days, 
that he had but little time to brood over the words of Barbot. A 
deep and growing anxiety had begun to possess him. The men 
were different to what they had been before, in spite of their short- 
lived enthusiasm towards him ; and he began to see more and more 
clearly that the whole matter was resolving itself into a duel between 
the two coolest and soundest heads on each side: that is to say, 
between himself on the part of the officers, and Barbot on the part 
of the men. 

They had been on scarcely concealed terms of hatred and suspi- 
cion for more than two years now, and André had always believed 
that he had taken the measure of his man. He found that he had 
not done so. This elephantine Titus Oates of a man had a brain 
which, if as small in proportion to his bulk as the elephant’s, was of 
equally high quality. ‘The brutal Barbot, he began to see, was a 
man who knew well what he wanted, and would not be turned from 
the thing he wanted except by death. To him was opposed André 
Desilles, with his hands tied, backed by a mass of violent, feather- 
brained aristocrats who hated the man, and with the consciousness 
that his cause was bad. Barbot looked at Captain Desilles as almost 
a conquered man. 

The cavalry regiment Mestre-de-Camp, and the Swiss regiment 
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Chateau Vieux, rose at once, demanded accounts, and the officers of 
the Swiss regiment were so incautious as to give the strap to the two 
soldiers who came to negotiate. The other three regiments made 
heroes of these two Swiss, and the quarrel assumed quite a new 
phase. ‘The men in these two regiments beat their officers, and the 
Swiss regiment extorted from them 24,000 livres, and the cavalry 
regiment 27,000 livres, as a provisional instalment of their just de- 
mands. There was a distinct panic among the officers of all ranks, 
and among them all André Desilles was known as being the only 
one of any talent whatever who had in any degree the confidence of 
the men. 

They looked to him for impossibility. He told them so. “I 
am only one,” he said. ‘* Why have you not been as I have been? 
Do you think that in my single person I am capable of saving 
you from reaping the fruits of your own actions? ‘ Arrest 
Sergeant Barbot, you say.’ I doubt if it would be possible: you 
would only make a martyr of him. Leave him to me: I will 
do all I can—by my life I will;” and they were forced to be 
content. 

The Régiment du Roi continued now, having seen the success of 
the other regiments, to demand a rectification of their accounts. At 
the instigation of Barbot, a detachment of them carried away the 
military chest to their quarters: by the persuasion of André Desilles 
they brought it back again the next day. The duel between these 
two singularly different men had now fairly begun: both had thrown 
away the scabbard: the Lafayetteist and Hebertist stood face to 
face, without any disguise whatever; and between them, for them 
to act on, and turn one way or another, a mass of men, honest 
fellows enough, who had but little will of their own, and would 
rather be loyal than not. 

André’s hands were much strengthened all this time by the National 
Guard, who respected him. These men seem to have behaved 
very well indeed. Before the arrival of the decree of the National 
Assembly against the mutineers, they had persuaded the three regi- 
ments to submission ; and all seemed as if it would go smoothly. 
The arrest of the eight soldiers of du Roi, when sent as deputies to 
Paris to explain their grievances, made things worse again, but the 
National Guard were in favour of order. 

Then came Malseigne, blundering and scolding, scolding among 
others André Desilles for truckling to the men’s demands. When 
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dismissed from his scolding, André could not help a secret smile, at 
the utter defiance'of Chateau Vieux for this gentleman. 

If one dared laugh in the middle of such a miserable business, one 
would laugh at the troubles of ‘this most unfortunate M. Malseigne. 
What unutterable confusion a bull-headed man of the “ Plunger” 
order can make, we have seen once or twice in our own times; 
but never better than here. He undid all that little which André 
Desilles had been able to do, and did worse mischief still. His 
troubles are told by Mr. Carlyle with a wit after which my feeble 
efforts would look poorer than poor. Only, if I may dare say so, 
Mr. Carlyle has strangely enough missed a little of the humour of 
the situation. The sudden arrival of Desmottes, aide-de-camp of 
Lafayette, at Nanci, was such a characteristic instance of Lafayette’s 
fussiness, that I wonder it escaped him. He never even mentions 
the man’s name. But it is little use examining “ originals ” after 
Mr. Carlyle. 

André had done his best; he could do no more. Malseigne 
had turned the officers against him, except Peltier, Enjolras, and 
Cassaignac, as having tampered with the men, and he was now all 
alone. Denoue turned against him now, as much as his good heart 
would allow him. He had few friends, except among his men: he 
spent the next few days among them. 

“* Help us, and we will submit. Why are they not all like you?” 
was what the younger men said pitifully. ‘*‘ What have we done 
that we are to be cheated and treated like dogs? We are not dis- 
loyal.” And the elder ones said, “‘ Monsieur le Capitaine means well, 
but we must be paid, and we must have promotion from the ranks. 
There is not a man in this regiment who would not follow monsieur 
to the world’s end ; but look at the others.” 

He said to one vieux moustache, “I am, to tell you the truth, 
my friend, somewhat tired of my life. I thought I lived only for 
good, yet see I cannot do any. Is not that strange again? ” 

“You should declare for the Revolution,” said the old private. 
‘¢ All things will come right after the Revolution. You are good 
boy, you. You could do anything with the men if it were not 
for ah! voila Monsieur Barbot.” 

In fact Barbot was everywhere. André cared less about this 
now; for such powers of doing good, and of mending matters, 
had been taken from him. He thought himself beaten, although he 
was not beaten; for the good which he did in the Régiment du 
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Roi remained. *‘ La Loi! La Loi!” they cried in the agony of the 
struggle. I have got somehow to love that regiment, and to connect 
its virtues with André Desilles. 

Malseigne, it is known, found the claims of the soldiers of the 
Chateau Vieux so exceedingly sound, that he had nothing to do 
but to scold them for insubordination. ‘They tried to confine him 
to their barracks; he cut his way out, and the two other regiments, 
acted on by André Desilles, gave him a guard of honour. Never- 
theless the shrewd Swiss insisted on being paid without abatement, 
and Malseigne had nothing for it but to scold, and scold, and order 
them to Sarre Louis, whither they apparently declined to go. 

At this point in stepped Desmottes, ordering the National Guard 
to assemble, for they knew not what: the confusion was beyond a 
vilified and snubbed André Desilles now. He sat and walked, 
thoughtful, during these few days, very grave and very quiet, for 
he had got a letter from Adéle, which made ‘him think and think 
again. His work, which was still diligently done, was done as it 
were with a wise instinct ; for he was saying to himself all the time, 
first ** yes,” then ‘‘ no,” then ‘ impossible.” 

Malseigne made his bolt to Luneville, pursued by a troop of 
Mestre-de-Camp. He arrived at Luneville in time to save himself. 
He sent a troop of still loyal carbineers against the troop of Mestre- 
de-Camp. 3000 men started from Nanci, marching on Luneville 
at this intelligence; but Jes esprits conciliants interviennent, and 
Malseigne gave his parole to return to Nanci on condition of safe 
guard. He broke it in trying to bolt once more, and was brought to 
Nanci, infuriated now by rumours of being sold to Austria, a 
prisoner. 

And meanwhile the active André Desilles was paralysed. What 
could have paralysed him now, at this supreme moment? What 
could have made him disregardful of the impending civil war? The 
insolence of Malseigne? hardly. The cold looks of his brother 
officers ? still less: he could give scorn for scorn with any man. 
Dread of Barbot? not that assuredly, for he was in the barracks 
with his men, and as they showed at the last, they were as much under 
his influence as he could ever hope them to be—only insisting on 
their rights. He stayed with his men, and he talked to them, and 
Barbot saw his influence growing, and made his determination 
accordingly ; but with regard to external matters, André Desilles 
moved no more than the humblest lieutenant. , 
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What was this letter from Adéle which kept him from his duty? 
Well, it was merely a letter full of babble and foolishness, written 
for no particular purpose, during the idleness of Montauban. She 
had the habit, as many idle women have, of writing letters about 
nothing ; of keeping up her correspondence. She made it a rule 
to write a letter a day—in these days of cheap postage the rule is 
five, or thereabouts—and one day she had no one to write to, and 
thought that she would write to André at Nanci. She didn’t like 
him, but she might as well let him know how fine she had got to 
be, for he had always made a pretence of thinking her a silly little 
thing. 

Her intention was innocent enough. She wrote him a fiddle- 
faddle letter, describing Montauban, and abusing the Revolution, 
But on looking over it again, she said to herself; ‘* What will he 
care for all this gossip. He will only laugh at me, and he shall not 
laugh.” So she, out of her own head, put in this postscript :— 

“You know, of course, that Mathilde is engaged to Sir Lionel 
Somers. This is an arrangement which I regret extremely. It is 
quite impossible that it can come to anything, or even that it can 
last long. They are utterly unsuited for one another. Is it true 
that she has engaged herself to him in mere spite, because you would 
not say the necessary words, while you had the opportunity so 
long in England? J think so. You are too precise, André; get 
congé and go back to England and try again—if you think it worth 
trying.”’ 

** As wicked a little lie as ever was told!” says the better informed 
reader. Yet it had the effect of paralysing André, by making him 
turn over in his mind, ‘Is it true? is it false? It should be true 
if anyone else had said it.”” And so he stood by his men and talked to 
them, while the wild fierce storm of misunderstanding raged outside. 
And the men listened to him. For there wasa brightness in his eyes, 
and a briskness in his carriage, which told among the young men, 
and will tell among young men until love is dead. ‘‘ The captain has 
good news of Mademoiselle,” they said among one another. Who 
Mademoiselle was they knew not; but with their keen French 
intellects they knew whence came that light in his eyes. ‘‘La Loi, 
!’? was their cry to,him; and he answered, ‘¢ You shall 


1? 


Capitaine 
have it.” 

This miserable, disgraceful business over, he would go to England, 
and once more, and for the last time, see how matters stood. And 
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he was dreaming about Sheepsden, about how he would come 
round the corner of the old screen and confront Mathilde, when 
Captain Peltier came hurriedly in, and aroused him. 

“ Desilles, for God’s sake get to your men, and keep them quiet. 
Bouillé is within a mile of the gates.” 

“Do you mean to say he is advancing?” said André, all abroad 
for a moment. 

“He is here,” said Peltier. ‘“*Are you mad? You to whom 
we trusted so much. Have you not heard the générale?. Do you 
not know that Malseigne and Denoue have been sent to him as he 
ordered, and that he refuses to treat with our men as being rebels? 
Do you know this ? ” 

“T have done my regimental duties, and was resting,” said André. 

“¢ Sleeping, you mean,” said Peltier. ‘* What were you dreaming 
about?” 

““] was dreaming of Sheepsden,” said André. ‘ But I will 
come.” 

“ Of Sheepsden?” said Peltier. ‘* What is that ?”’ 

“The place where I would be,” said André Desilles; “but I 
will come with you, and see what I can do. I think my men will 
be quiet.” 

He caught up his sword, and ran with Peltier to the Gate Stain- 
ville ; all the furious puzzled crowd gave way for him. He under- 
stood the situation little better than they did. 

The Gate de Stainville is a large triumphal arch, very like the 
Marble Arch at Hyde Park, but of inferior pretensions. On the 
town side, from which André and Peltier advanced, there was a 
great and confused gathering. There were National Guards, women 
and children, soldiers of the Régiment du Roi, and of the other two 
regiments, Sergeant Barbot, and worse than all, an eighteen-pound 
cannon, loaded with grape shot. On the other side of the Gate was 
Bouillé, who, having sent in his ultimatum, was advancing. A Swiss 
of the Chateau Vieux was advancing towards the cannon, flickering 
the linstock to and fro in his hand to make it burn up. 

“TI am awakened too late,” cried André Desilles, leaping forward 
and hurling the tall Swiss with: the glowing fuse heavily on to the 
ground. ‘‘ My friends, listen!” he shouted, standing between the 
cannon and the crowd. ‘* These men who come are your friends, 
are your brothers. They are sent by the National Assembly. 
Regiment of the King, are you going to disgrace yourselves thus? ” 
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There was a low, furious growling at these words. Peltier, 
Enjolras, and Cassaignac, men who were his comrades, and who 
loved him, threw themselves upon him, and dragged him from the 
cannon; but he broke from them, and stood now between the deadly 
mouth of the gun and the advance guard of Bouillé. 

Scarcely any one telling the story of the Revolution has passed by 
that solitary figure in front of the cannon—that solitary figure in the 
white uniform, which should live for ever in the memories of men. 
He stood alone between them all, with his arms stretched out, like 
a tall white cross, under the shadow of the gate, as if to catch the 
deadly mitraille from the cannon; and some heard him say, ‘* Yes- 
terday I had a new life given me, and I will give it to-day for 
France. It is well that one man should die for the people. Listen,’ 
he shouted in a voice clear and loud as a trumpet; “if it is only 
for one moment, listen ”’ 

Who among the sons of Cain, cursed of God, did that? Barbot? 
if not by his hand, by his instigation. ‘There were four reports of 
musketry, and Andre Desilles, standing there like a great white cross, 
with outspread arms, sank on his knees and bowed his head in death.* 


In the horrible confusion and slaughter which followed in one 
instant, Peltier, Enjolras, and Cassaignac got his body, and carried 
it into a neighbouring house. They noticed that the face of the dead 
man was very quiet and calm. Enjolras said, “‘ He had good news 
from his lady-love, for he told me as much. Thou Peltier must 
break it to her.”” Peltier said, ‘I do not know who she is, but I 
believe it is one of D’Isigny’s daughters.” Cassaignac said, ‘* Which 
of them, for I know them both ; and one of them has marred Louis 
de Valognes, and the other is a cripple. He would not love either 





* With regard to the death of André Desilles, every authority which I know is 
against me in a trifling particular, except the text of the Tableaux Historiques. The 
St. Malo picture represents him as sitting on the touch-hole of the gun. The Aicture 
in the Tableaux Historiques corresponds with the last. Mr. Carlyle, quoting appa- 
rently ‘* Deux Amis,” gives the same account of the matter, but then the letter-press 
of the Tableaux Historiques is utterly different :—‘‘Il s’échappe des bras de ses amis 
(Chateau Vieux Swiss, with oaths and menaces, says Mr. Carlyle), s’élance de nouveau 
entrela porte et l avant garde de M. Bouillé.” My opinion is, that Desilles (or to be more 
correct, Desille) was shot by the imaginary Barbot and his fellow-conspirators, when he 
was in front of the cannon, between the cannon and Bouillé’s advance guard. Never- 
theless, if Mr. Carlyle thinks differently, one may be pretty sure that I am wrong. 
The extraordinary vagueness of M. Thiers is—well, is instructive. 
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a cripple or a married woman; therefore, oh Peltier, thou art wrong.” 
So André carried his secret with him to the grave. 

“ Let us kiss him for the last time,”’ said Cassaignac the Catholic. 
“© How quiet he looks! He is in purgatory now. But I have money, 
and he shall have masses.” 

“He is in heaven among God’s angels, Catholic though he was,” 
said Peltier the Huguenot. 

“He is merely dead,” said Enjolras the Voltairean. ‘ Your 
superstitions are not half so beautiful as mine. I am the only one 
of the three who dare say he is at rest.” 


(70 be continued in our next.) 


ee EL Oe 


TOWERS AND TEMPLES OF ANCIENT 
IRELAND. 


|T would seem from the publication of this very remarkable 

work that we have made a nearer approach to the solution 

of a problem which has long puzzled the antiquaries of 

Ireland. The present is an age of discovery. ‘The source 

of the Nile, which, in the language of Horace, had so 

long ‘‘ concealed its fountains,” was for some time “ settled,” according 

to the famous telegram, but by recent explorations has been unsettled 

again. So with the Round Towers of Ireland. Dr. Petrie’s “ Essay,” 

so long supposed to be conclusive as to the Christian origin of these 

mysterious structures, is, to say the least of it, “unsettled” by the 

revelations of the work now before us. A private gentleman, Mr. 

Marcus Keane, has, in the intervals snatched from his daily occupations, 

conferred on archzologists an amount of obligation which cannot fail 

to be appreciated, although we may hesitate before adopting the novel- 
ties of his theory. 

Mr. Keane in his Preface thus states what led him to the inquiry, the 
results of which are now presented to the readers of this very interesting 
volume. “Having from my childhood taken an interest in Irish 
antiquities, I was led in the course of my studies to form opinions not 
in accordance with any of the commonly received theories ; and the 
result has been the following work, now respectfully submitted to the 
public as a contribution to the elucidation of certain problems in Irish 
history and archeology, which have never been satisfactorily solved.” 
And in his Introductory Remarks he says :—‘ The favourite theory 
respecting our Round Towers, and their contemporary architectural 
remains, is, that they belong to the Christian era of Ireland. My object 








* ‘“*The Towers and Temples of Ancient Ireland: their Origin and History discussed 
from a New Point of View.” By Marcus Keane, M.R.I.A. Illustrated with one 
hundred and eighty-six engravings on wood, chiefly from photographs and original 
drawings, (Dublin: Hodges, Smith & Co., Publishers to the University. 1868.) 
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is to prove that they were erected for the purposes of heathen worship 
several hundred years before the birth of Christ.” } 

The arguments of the post-Christian theorists—a school of which the 
late Dr. Petrie was the acknowledged head—are founded mainly on 
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Doorway,’ Tomgraney, county Clare. (See p. 158.) 


the statement in the Annals of Inisfallen at the year 1134, that the 
stone-roofed church on the Rock of Cashel was erected by Cormac 
MacCarthy in that year, on which authority Dr. Petrie grounds his 
arguments as to the age of other churches, stating that the age of that 
church is “ definitely fixed by the most satisfactory historical evidence.” 
To this allegation Mr. Keane objects, and shows that Dr. Petrie 
himself elsewhere candidly admits that the Irish “ word ‘cumdach,’ 
which is used by the annalists to express the erection or foundation of this 
church, does not literally bear that signification, but rather a restoration 
or covering of the building.” That this is the true meaning of the 
word all Irish scholars are aware. It is the word applied to the covering 
of the Gospels of St. Molaise, as shown by Miss Stokes in her paper 
read before the Society of Antiquaries at their meeting of the 24th of 
November, 1867. Mr. Keane reasons from Dr. Petrie’s acknowledg- 
ment that the mistake (if it be so), which the annalists made in using a 





> For the illustrations to this paper we are indebted to Mr. Keane’s book.—S. U. 
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word literally meaning a restoration or covering, to express the erection 
or foundation of this church, destroys altogether the weight of Dr. 
Petrie’s ‘‘ most satisfactory historical evidence” as to the age of 
Cormac’s Chapel, and with it removes the elaborate superstructure of 
evidence as to the age of other churches grounded upon this sandy 
foundation, combined with a comparison of architectural details. Mr. 
Keane denies that the erection or foundation of any building can be 
expressed by the word “cumdach,” and insists that Cormac’s Chapel 
is but one out of the many stone-roofed churches still remaining in 
Ireland, all of which, as well as the round towers and ancient crosses, 
he has no doubt were erected by the early Scythian or Cuthite inhabi- 
tants of Ireland. His proofs, he states, consist of evidence—tst. That 
the Celtic Irish who preceded the English, cannot have been the 
architects of these beautiful buildings and sculptured crosses ; 2nd. That 
the English since the Conquest'in 1172,: cannot have built them; 
3rd. That Ireland was, up to a thousand years before Christ, inha- 
bited by a Cuthite race, celebrated for their skill in the arts, parti- 
cularly in that of building; and 4th. That Irish topography, and yet 
extant names, prove the identity of most of the celebrated Irish saints 
of antiquity—the reputed founders of these buildings—with the heathen 
divinities of Canaan and India. And here we would observe that as 
the term “Cuthite” is, probably, new to many readers, it would be 
well that they should turn to the chapter at page 204, headed “ The 
Cuthites, the Scythian Empire,” as affording the key to the whole work. 
We may here, however, mention that the name Cuthite was applied to 
the descendants of Cush, the son of Ham, and father of Nimrod. 

That the Celtic Irish were not the builders of the towers and sculp- 


























Doorway, Alatrium, Italy. (Sce p. 158.) 


tured crosses, Mr. Keane conceives to be proved by the fact that, up 
to the 12th century, the building material used by them was timber, 
and that they had no towns or cities in those early ages—their royal 
residences having, up to the time of Henry II., been constructed of 
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“‘smoothe wattles” and mud! His second point, that the English 
since the Conquest in 1172 did not build them, is manifest and requires 
no'proof. If then they were built neither by the Celts who preceded 
the English, nor by the English themselves, their erection must be 
referred to a period of remote antiquity ; and a parallelism, exhibiting 
an identity of principle in their construction with similar structures in 


Doorway of the Temple of Mochudee at Rahen, King’s County. (See p. 158, 


Greece, Etruria, Asia, and America, goes far to support the position 
that heathen not Christian worship was the object of their erection. 
In proof of this position, Mr. Keane, in his chapter headed “ Ancient 
Irish Architecture compared with Cyclopean Remains,” brings forward 
several instances of identity of construction between the Irish and the 
foreign buildings. No one can fail to be struck with the similarity of 
style exhibited in ancient Irish architecture to that of the Cyclopean 
remains of Greece, Italy, and Peru. Not only is the character of the 
mason-work the same in many instances, but, combined with it, there 
is the striking peculiarity of inclining jambs of doorways, which is the 
most remarkable feature in what is called Cyclopean architecture. 
Mr. Keane’s work supplies us with many illustrations of Irish doorways 
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exhibiting this feature, of which that of Tomgraney Church in the 
county Clare is a good example. 

He tells us where others are to be found throughout Ireland, and 
notices altogether about seventy specimens. He compares these with 
Cyclopean doorways in Greece and Italy, of which a doorway at 
Alatrium, Italy, may be taken as an example. Mr. Keane presses the 
conclusion that this similarity of construction cannot have been acci- 
dental, but that the builders of the Round Towers and stone-roofed 
churches of Ireland belonged to a race cognate with those who have 
left behind them the Cyclopean structures of Greece and Italy. And he 
asks, “‘ What was there to induce the use of Cyclopean architecture in the 
5th century in Ireland alone, and in no other country of Europe? Why 
should the Normans of the 12th century have chosen, almost invariably, 
sites associated with 5th or 6th century saints (or heathen deities) for 
their buildings? And why should they, in the 12th century, have re- 
lapsed into the Cyclopean peculiarity of sloping jambs, which never was 
in use in the real Norman architecture of England or France?” 

Mr. Keane appeals to the history of Ireland, civil and ecclesiastical, 
as confirming the conclusions which he has based on similarity of archi- 
tecture. In the names of Irish saints—the reputed founders of ancient 
towers and temples—he finds the names of divinities worshipped by the 
Cyclopeans or Cuthites of antiquity, to whom are ascribed the buildings 
referred to in Greece and Italy ; and surely, if those names are not 
actually identical, there is a similarity which, to say the least, is very 
remarkable. 

In the names of St. Beod and St. Mochudee, we have those of the 
Hindoo divinities Boodh and Mahody ; in the names of St. Cronan, St. 
Ciaran, and St. Nessan, we trace those of the Centaurs, Cronos, 
Chiron, and Nessus. Mr. Keane identifies St. Molach, St. Dagon, and 
St. Cainan, with Moloch, Dagon, and Canaan, the divinities and 
patriarchs of the Canaanites. He compares the name of St. Maelissa 
with that of the Cuthite divinity, Melissa. There is also an Irish Saint 
Satan! But we cannot dwell upon this part of the subject, as the work 
itself must be read that the full force of the arguments may be appre- 
ciated. The author further strengthens his positions by pointing out 
the consistency of his conclusion respecting hagiology and architecture 
with what may be gleaned on the subject from history. He traces 
several notices of the expulsion of the Cuthites or Scythians from their 
original settlements in the East, showing that they correspond in many 
important particulars with the accounts given in ancient Irish history of 
the progress of the Scythians before they arrived at their final destination 
in the “ Green Island.” 

The woodcuts (pp. 157, 159) representing the doorways of a ruined 
church at Rahen, in King’s County, and of Timahoe Round Tower 
in the Queen’s County, are examples of Irish round-headed doorways 
exhibiting the peculiarity of sloping jambs. The similarity which 
round-headed doorways and ornamental specimens of Irish ruins exhibit 
to Norman buildings of England and France, has led to the opinion, 
hitherto generally received, that the Irish ruins belong to the Norman 
age. Mr. Keane’s objections to this opinion are deserving of serious 
attention. He presents to view many points of contrast between the 
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Irish and the Norman styles,—points which, in his opinion, indicate a 
vast difference of age rather than such variety of taste as might be 
expected between the works of neighbouring nations of the same age. 
The Irish ornamented doorways have sloping jambs like those of 
Cyclopean architecture, and the few perfect specimens that remain prove 
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Doorway, Timahoe Round Tower, Queen's County. (See p. 1/8.) 


conclusively that they were constructed without any provision for the 
hanging of doors. ‘The Irish windows of this style are very narrow, 
having inclining sides, and being without provision for glass or frame, 
whereas the real Norman churches are in these features unlike the 
Irish, being similar to Gothic cathedrals as they exist at the present 
day ; the doorways of real Norman churches have parallel sides, and 
suitable preparations are made for hinges, and the windows are 
numerous and large, with the ordinary provisions for glass. The sugges- 
tions made by Mr. Keane are likely to raise the question as to the origin 
of Norman architecture itself. Mr. John Henry Parker, F.S.A., a high 
authority on such subjects, says, “‘the architecture of a country cannot 
be understood without a knowledge of its history ;” and applying this 
hint to Norman architecture, we are puzzled to know what could have 
led the Normans to adopt that peculiar style of ornament still associated 
with their name. They did not settle down in Normandy until the roth 
century, and they were then heathens, not Christians. Their first Duke, 
Rollo, was baptized in the year 911, and being so reconciled to tke 
King of France and the Pope, they soon after began to build churches, 
N. S. 1868, Vou. V. M 
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having been previously exercised in the building of castles for defence. 
The character of the Normans for energy, perseverance, and power of 
rule, have placed them far above all other nations of medizval or 
modern times ; and among the many proofs of their uncommon abilities, 
they have left us their splendid and highly ornamented churches. But 
the question still suggests itself—How came their peculiar style of 
church-building to be simultaneously invented and worked out in every 
quarter of their dominion at so early a period of their history? Having 
come to France as pagans, they brought with them no architectural 
peculiarities from their native country of Scandinavia. Mr. Keane’s 
suggestion is, that ruins of Cuthite temples, such as still exist in Ireland, 
must have existed in Normandy and in different parts of England at the 
period referred to, and that these fragments furnished models for the 
ornamental work of Norman architecture. ‘The Norman race had taste 
enough to appreciate such beautiful relics of other ages, and had skill 
and perseverance enough to construct edifices, having certain features 
and many ornaments made in imitation of the ancient models, but in 
other respects constructed after the ordinary fashion. And it is worthy 
of further examination whether the genuine Norman churches do not 
even at this day exhibit some of those fragments of heathen temples from 
which Norman peculiarities were borrowed. Turner, in his “ Antiquities 
of Normandy,” describing sculptures on the capitals of St. George’s 
Church, Rocherville, says :—‘“‘ Another appears to allude to the battle 
between the followers of Aeneas and the Harpies. It would not perhaps 
be going too far to say that many of the others have reference to the 
Northern mythology, and some of them probably to Scandinavian 
history.” Now we confess it does seem improbable that heathen Nor- 





Assyrian Dagon. Indian Vishnu. Mermaid, Clonfert, co. Galway. 
(See p. 162.) 


mans, settling in France in the roth century, without any knowledge of 
church architecture, and having no architectural predilections derived 
from their native country, should, at their first essay in church building, 
have produced so rich and highly ornamented a style as that still bearing 
their name, and this designed solely from their own fertile imaginations. 
But Mr. Keane’s theory of Cuthite temples having been models for 
Norman churches, if sustained, will remove these difficulties. His views 
are strengthened by the fact that some of the ornaments which Turner 
describes as heathen are among the devices which he (Mr. Keane) 
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Cross of Killamery, county Kilkenny. 
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“ Antiquities,” according to tradition, “to have been devoted to the 
worship of the great luminary of heaven under his Gaelic name Balenus, 
a title probably derived from the Hebrew Baal, and the Assyrian Belus.” 
These facts suggest the probability that Norman architecture itself had 
its origin in ruined temples of the Cuthites which existed in Normandy 
and England, as well as in Ireland, from a period of remote antiquity. 

Not the least interesting portion of the work now before us is the 
chapter on Ancient Irish Crosses. “Those,” says Mr. Keane, “who 
are not well informed as to the sculptured details of ancient heathen 
temples in India, Egypt, and Central America, naturally regard the 
existence of a cross, wherever they find one, as conclusive evidence of 
a date within the Christian era. This conclusion does not at all follow: 
on the contrary, there is abundant evidence of the veneration entertained 
for the cross in the most remote ages of Paganism.” 

This veneration the author accounts for on the hypothesis that larger 
revelations of God’s future dealings with the world, than are recorded in 
the Book of Genesis, were given to the patriarchal saints, Noah and his 
predecessors ; and that these, entrusted to man without a written record, 
became corrupted into the myths associated with the names of Vishnu, 
Budh, Hercules, Apollo, and so forth. St. Augustine had a similar idea, 
for we find him saying, “ What is now called the Christian religion has 
existed among the ancients, and was not absent from the beginning of 
the human race, until Christ came in the flesh, from which time the 
true religion which existed already began to be called Christian.” Mr. 
Keane endeavours to show that this true religion of the ancients— 
derived of course from traditional prophecy and revelations not recorded 
in Scripture—formed the basis of the myths of the earliest heathen 
mythology. ‘The reader will have to weigh the force of his arguments, 
and in the work itself he will find ample references to the authorities 
on which the theory is based. With such a mass of evidence in proof 
of the veneration in which the cross was held, and the primeval 
tradition of the Crucifixion itself, it is no wonder, Mr. Keane says, that 
crosses should be found in Ireland, to which Christianity cannot lay 
claim, and which an examination of Mr. Henry O’Neill’s work on 
Ancient Irish Crosses will prove to be essentially pagan. We give above an 
illustration of the Cross of Killamery, county Kilkenny, as an example 
of a very perfect specimen. Mr. Keane’s view seems strengthened by 
the heathenish character of Irish sculptures. A panel on the Cross of 
Kells, county Meath, represents four persons on their knees in the act 
of worshipping a fish. This our author maintains not to be an emblem 
of the Christian religion, but a relic of the worship of the god Dagon, 
or Derceto, the Fish-god of Arkite mythology—the same as the Irish 
Mermaid-Saint, and the Indian Vishnu in his Matsya Avatar. He refers 
to legends respecting each of these to prove their connection with 
ancient Arkite worship, and supplies us with the illustrations annexed. 

Among the numerous sculptures on Irish crosses and temples we shall 
notice a few which are of frequent occurrence. One device represents 
a shepherd with his right hand thrust into the mouth of a wolf. This, 
Mr. Keane interprets as representing an ancient Cuthite tradition of 
the incarnation of the Sun as a shepherd—Nimrod having had (accord- 
ing to Berosus) the title of shepherd. The ancient Germans, preserving 
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this tradition, represenied their god Tyr, the son of the supreme god, 
as placing his hand as a wedge in the mouth of the wolf. The device 


























Sculpture, Cross of Kells, co. Meath. Sculpture, Cross of Kells, co. Meath. 
(See p. 162.) 


answering to this description may be seen on numerous crosses, of 
which that from the Cross of Kells is an example. 

Another device to which Mr. Keane has assigned a symbolical inter- 
pretation represents two animals devouring a human face. Numerous 
examples of this design occur on Irish crosses and other sculptures. 
One specimen (a fine piece of sculpture at the church of Rath, county 
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Sill-stone, Ancient Window, Rath, co. Clare. (See p, 162.) 


Clare) is to be seen represented in the annexed woodcut. We must 
refer the reader to the work itself for Mr. Keane’s interpretation, only 
adding, that a similar device appears among those which Mr. Turner, in 
his “ Antiquities of Normandy,” supposes to represent scenes of Northern 
Mythology, and the battle between the followers of A‘neas and the 
Harpies, mentioned in the Aineid of Virgil. 

A third design which abounds on Irish crosses, represents what is 
commonly supposed to be the Crucifixion scene ; but Mr. Keane is of 
opinion that it does not represent the Scripture account of that scene, 
but some other account derived from traditional prophecy. His argu- 
ments on the subject are new, and if sustained, will prove very interest- 
ing. He points out that in the Irish sculptured representations of the 
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Crucifixion, certain peculiarities occur which are utterly inconsistent 
with the idea that the device was derived from the Scripture account 
of that event. The peculiarities are these—that the legs are fastened 
with cords at the ankles instead of with nails, and that the arms incline 
downwards, showing that suspension from the 
hands was not intended to be - represented. 
The annexed figure, from the cross of Monas- 
terboice, is a good illustration of the points in 
question. 

To notice in detail the several subjects treated 
of in this very interesting volume, would take up 
too much space and time; we therefore con- 
clude by strongly recommending the work itself 
to the attention of our readers, as containing a 

uantity of curious and interesting information. 
tees eg But while doing so we would by + means be 
understood to give an unqualified assent to the 
theory propounded, or to the arguments by which it is supported. The 
writer’s views are in many respects novel, and contrary to the opinions 
long entertained by archzologists of eminent abilities and extensive in- 
formation. Not only is it likely they may be attacked by some authors 
of this class, but also defects which have escaped our notice may possibly 
be discovered and exhibited to view. The work is only upon its trial, and 
therefore to pass sentence on its theories at this stage of the discussion 
would be premature. But whatever verdict may be ultimately pronounced 
upon our author’s theory, the work itself must find a place among the most 
interesting archzological treatises of the age. ‘The illustrations will be 
valued highly, even by those who may reject the theory ; and as a guide 
to the most interesting ancient ruins of Ireland it is certainly not too 
much to say that it surpasses any other work hitherto published. 
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THE QUEEN’S BOOK. 


MN THe GentTLtemMan’s MaGazine for October last, we 
directed the attention of our readers to certain charac- 
teristics of the then recently published “ Early Years 
of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort.” 

The work now before us, in the most satisfactory and remarkable 
way, confirms the representations we then made.> But before 
recurring to them we must state that this is emphatically “ The 
Queen's Book.” ‘The greater part of the former volume related to 
the period preceding the arrival of the Prince in England, and his 








® ‘Leaves from the Journal of our Life in the Highlands, from 1848 to 1861.” 


Edited by Arthur Helps. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1868. 
> See vol. iv., New Series, p. 487. 
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becoming the husband of the Queen, and therefore could not be 
written from personal knowledge. This is edited from the copious 
journals which her Majesty is known to have kept since her 
marriage. In this work, too, as in ‘‘ The Addresses and Speeches 
of the Prince Consort,” we see the immense advantage of the 
editorship of an experienced literary man—especially such a literary 
man as Mr. Helps. 

Not that in this instance literary skill was so much needed, as 
the knowledge which flows from it. But we must let the editor 
speak for himself. In his Preface, after stating that having been 
very kindly allowed to see extracts from her Majesty’s Journal, 
relating to excursions in the Highlands of Scotland, and having 
expressed the interest which he felt in them, he says, ‘It then 
occurred to her Majesty that these extracts, referring, as they did, 
to some of the happiest days of her life, might be made into a book, 
to be printed privately, for presentation to members of the royal 
family and her Majesty’s intimate friends ; especially to those who 
had accompanied and attended her in these tours.” And, accord- 
ingly, a limited number of copies was printed and so distributed. 
It was then suggested to the Queen, that it would be well to place 
the volume within the reach of her Majesty’s subjects, who would, 
no doubt, derive from it pleasure similar to that which it had afforded 
to those who had been already favoured by the possession of it ; 
and the Queen eventually consented to its publication. The 
editor’s task was manifestly confined to the selection of the passages 
to be published, and possibly to the correction of such slips of the 
pen as will occur in journals, by whomsoever kept, when written 
for private satisfaction and perusal alone. And thus we have in 
these ‘* Leaves’ a genuine addition to the list of the royal authors of 
England. 

The remarks which we made in our notice of the “ Early 
Years of the Prince Consort” upon the unique position of the 
sovereign of our country, and upon the individual and peculiar 
domestic life of the Queen, are illustrated in every page of this 
book. It is, in fact, a drama of home occupations and amusements 
in themselves simple, health-giving, and good; but having always 
in the background the pomp and circumstances of royalty, from 
amidst which occasionally illustrious personages come forth and take 
part in the action of the scene. We question if the journals of 
many of the ladies of the higher classes of England could compare 
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with this in regard to the qualities, which being those of our common 
human nature, in spite of reluctance or resistance, ‘‘ make the whole 
world kin.” Certainly, every heart will respond to the tenderness 
and truth of the dedicatory lines: ‘To the dear memory of him 
who made the life of the writer bright and happy, these simple 
records are lovingly and gratefully inscribed.” 

These records extend with some continuity from 1848 to 1861, 
but they are preceded by notices of earlier visits to Scotland, com- 
mencing in 1842, and are followed by notes of tours in England and 
Ireland, &c., between 1849 and 1861. A few quotations in con- 
firmation of the editor’s statement, that it is a book ‘* mainly con- 
fined to the natural expressions of a mind rejoicing in the beauties 
of nature, and throwing itself, with a delight rendered keener by the 
rarity of its opportunities, into the enjoyment of a life removed, for 
the moment, from the pressure of public cares,” are all that our space 
permits us. And it would be a fraud upon our readers to extend 


them. 
Here is the Queen’s account of her first visit to Blair Castle :— 


** We took a delightful walk of two hours. Immediately near the house the scenery 
is very wild, which is most enjoyable. The moment you step out of the house you see 
those splendid hills all around. 

** We went to the left through some neglected pleasure-grounds, and then through 
the wood, along a steep winding path overhanging the rapid stream. These Scotch 
streams, full of stones and clear as glass, are most beautiful ; the peeps between the 
trees, the depths of the shadows, the mossy stones mixed with slate, &c., which cover 
the banks, are levely: at every turn you have a picture. We were up high, but could 
not get to the top; Albert in such delight; it is a happiness to see him, he is in such 
spirits. We came back by a higher drive, and then went to the factor’s house still 
higher up, where Lord and Lady Glenlyon are living, having given Blair up to us. 
We walked on to a corn-field where a number of women were cutting and reaping the 
oats (“‘shearing” as they call it in Scotland), with a splendid view of the hills before 
us, so rural and romantic, so unlike our daily Windsor walk (delightful as that is) ; 
and this change does such good: as Albert observes, it refreshes one for a long time. 
We then went into the kitchen-garden, and to a walk from which there is a magnifi- 
cent view. This mixture of great wildness and art is perfection. 

** Ata little before four o’clock Albert drove me out in the pony phaeton till nearly 
six,—such a drive! Really to be able to sit in one’s pony carriage, and to see such 
wild beautiful scenery as we did, the farthest point being only five miles from the 
house, is an immense delight. We drove along Glen Tilt, through a wood over- 
hanging the river Tilt, which joins the Garry, and as we left the wood we came upon 
such a lovely view,—Ben-y-Ghlo straight before us; and under these high hills the 
river Tilt gushing and winding over stones and slates, and the hills and mountains 
skirted at the bottom with beautiful trees ; the whole lit up by the sun ; and the air 
so pure and fine ; but no description can at all do it justice, or give an idea of what 
this drive was, Oh! what can equal the beauties of nature! What enjoyment there 
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isin them! Albert enjoys it so much ; he is in ecstasies here. He has inherited this 
love for nature from his dear father. 

‘* The English coast appeared terribly flat. Lord Aberdeen was quite touched when 
I told him I was so attached to the dear, dear High/ands, and missed the fine hills sc 
much, There is a great peculiarity about the Aigh/ands and highlanders ; and they 
are such a chivalrous, fine, active people. Our stay among them was so delightful. 
Independently of the beautiful scenery, there was a quiet, a retirement, a wildness, a 
liberty, and a solitude that had such a charm for us. The day had cleared up and 
was bright, but the air very heavy and thick, quite different from the mountain air, 
which was so pure, light, and brisk.” 


The following ‘‘snow-pieces” show that the Queen enjoyed 
natural scenery, not only from instinctive feeling, but also from the 
fact that she possessed the cultivated mind of an artist. And here 
we may notice her Majesty’s common habit of illustrating the sub- 
jects she writes about, by vigorous pen-and-ink sketches ; some of 
which have been excellently fac-similed in this book, and display no 
common skill. 


‘* A little shower of snow had fallen, but was succeeded by brilliant sunshine. The 
hills covered with snow, the golden birch-trees on the lower brown hills, and the 
bright afternoon sky, were indescribably beautiful. ..... Oh! how I gazed and 
gazed on God’s glorious works with a sad heart, from its being for the last time, and 
tried to carry the scene away, well-implanted and fixed in my mind, for this effect with 
the snow we shall not often see again.” 


The following are extracts from the ‘“‘ Journal” of the visit to 
Ireland :— 


‘* We rowed first round Junisfallen Island and some way up the Lower Lake. The 
view was magnificent. We had a slight shower, which alarmed us all, from the mist 
which overhung the mountains ; but it suddenly cleared away, and became very fine 
and very hot. At a quarter to one we landed at the foot of the beautiful hill of 
Glena, where, on a small sloping lawn, there is a very pretty little cottage. We 
walked about, though it was overpoweringly hot, to see some of the splendid views. 

‘* The trees are beautiful,—oak, birch, arbutus, holly, yew,—all growing down to 
the water’s-edge, intermixed with heather. The hills rising abruptly from the lake are 
completely wooded, which gives them a different character to those in Scotland, 
though they often reminded me of the dear Highlands. . . . . . The sun had come 
out, and lit up the really magnificent scenery splendidly, but it was most oppressively 
hot. We wound along till we entered the Ugger Lake, which opened upon us with 
all its high hills—the highest, the Reeks, 3400 feet high—and its islands and points 
covered with splendid trees ; such arbutus (quite large trees) with yews, making a 
beautiful foreground. We turned into a smal] bay or creek, where we got out, walked 
a short way in the shade, and up to where a tent was placed, just opposite a waterfall 
called Derryconochy, a lovely spot, but terribly infested by midges. In this tent was 
tea, fruit, ice, cakes, and everything most tastefully arranged. We just took some 
tea, which was very refreshing in the great heat of this relaxing climate. The vege- 
tation is quite that of a jungle—ferns of all kinds and shrubs and trees—all springing 
up luxuriantly. We entered our boats and went back the same way we came, admiring 
greatly the beauty of the scenery ; and this time went down the rapids in the boat.” 
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Another most agreeable characteristic of these ‘* Leaves” is the 
exhibition they afford of the deeply-seated ‘ domestic ” feelings of 
the Queen. We are admitted, as far as it is possible by means of 
a book, into the private family life of the Sovereign; we hear the 
Prince Consort, and the Royal children spoken of as “‘ Bertie” and 
“ Vicky,” &c., those names of endearment, the worth of which every 
family knows. 

The members of the household, wherever named, appear too as 
friends rather than officials; and the domestics (both in the 
“¢ Journal ” and in the notes) receive that cordial courtesy and con- 
fidence wholly devoid of ostentatious condescension, to the decay of 
which, amongst almost all the ranks of common society, may be 
in good part attributed the complaints which we hear now-a-days 
of the independence of that class. 

The editor further notes as amongst the merits of this work “the 
simplicity of diction throughout ;” ‘“‘the perfect faithfulness of 
narration which is one of its chief characteristics ;” ‘* and also the 
exceeding kindliness of feeling, the gratitude even, with which the 
Royal tourists recognise any attention paid to them, or any mani- 
festation of the cordial attachment felt towards them, by any of her 
Majesty’s subjects, from the highest to the humblest, whom they 
happen to meet with in the course of their journeys.” 

For, as the editor remarks : ‘ It is evident that her Majesty never 
takes for granted the services and attentions which are rendered to 
her, and which we all know would be rendered to her from dutiful 
respect and regard; but views them as especial kindnesses shown to 
herself, and to which she makes no claim whatever from her exalted 
position as a Sovereign.” 

We cannot conclude without expressing our loyal and heartfelt 
gratitude to the Queen for admitting us thus unreservedly to a par- 
ticipation in the unpretending enjoyments of her home when removed 
from the pressing cares of royalty, and in the feelings which once 
made her own life so blessed. And we cannot but believe that the 
publication of this book will more deeply endear her to the hearts of 
her people. 
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MEMORIES OF COMPIEGNE. 


(Continued from page 56.) 


| I’ six o’clock in the evening of the 11th of March, 1810, 
| the marriage by proxy of the Emperor Napoleon with the 
Archduchess Marie Louise, was celebrated at Vienna, in 
the church of the Augustins (the same church in which 
the Archduchess Marie Antoinette had been married by proxy on 
the 19th of April, 1770), and on the 13th, Marie Louise, being 
then styled Empress, left Vienna in a grand procession which reached 
Strasbourg on the 22nd, on the way to Compiégne, at which latter 
place the Emperor, surrounded by his family and court, impatiently 
awaited her arrival. His sister Caroline, Queen of Naples,* and wife 
of Murat, had gone from Paris to receive the new Empress on the 
frontiers of the Confederation of the Rhine. Every day did Napoleon 
write to his bride, whom as yet he had never seen, during her 





progress to Compiégne ; and it is from the French authenticated 
account of the emissary who brought the first reply to these letters. 
from Marie Louise, that the following is quoted :— 

“© When I delivered the first letter of Marie Louise to Napoleon, 
he unsealed it with such eager haste that its cover, escaping from 
his hands, fell to the ground. Intently engaged in deciphering 
the contents, he stepped aside; his eyes devoured the bdien- 
heureuses lignes, and he thought not of the enveloppe; which, 
being speedily picked up, became an object of much curiosity in the 
salon, where everybody was as anxious to judge of the new Empress. 
from her handwriting as though it had been her portrait... . Every 
day the Emperor’s manifest impatience increased ; he scarcely took 
any nourishment, and even less rest than usual, during the fort- 
night Marie Louise was journeying towards him. He himself had 
so traced her route that hour by hour he knew to what point of 
it she had attained; and at last, on the day fixed for her arrival 
at Rheims, the Emperor, after having given necessary orders to 
Marshal Bessiéres, set out from Compiégne, accompanied by Murat, 
to meet her on the road. He followed the route of Soissons and 
Rheims, travelling without escort in a private carriage, and preceded 
only by one courier, until he met the Empress’s carriage, which his. 








® “ Memories of the Elysée.”—G. M., July, 1267. 
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courier stopped without saying a word. Instantly did his Majesty 
then alight from his own carriage, and darting forward towards that 
containing the young princess, he himself opened the door and 
lightly leapt into it, regardless of the fact that its steps were not 
let down. Marie Louise, suspecting nothing, looked on him with 
amazement, until the Queen of Naples, who accompanied her, 
said: * Madame, it is the Emperor.’ And all three together, they 
arrived at Compiégne.” 

“ Marshal Bessiéres had meantime mounted the whole of the 
cavalry then at Compiégne, and this troop, as also the Emperor’s 
aides-de-camp and generals, took the Soissons Road, and posted 
themselves at the entrance of the same bridge, where Louis XV. 
had formerly stood to welcome Madame the Dauphiness, the 
courageous daughter of Maria Theresa, the unfortunate Marie 
Antoinette.” 

It is curious to compare this eye-witness account of the first 
arrival of Marie Louise with that other eye-witness testimony, quoted 
in a previous page, concerning the arrival of Marie Antoinette. 

The observant courtier of Napoleon at Compiégne, thus con- 
tinues : ‘* It was almost night when the Empress, travelling very fast, 
arrived at the chateau, so that people outside it could not see her; 
but directly she placed her foot on ground and stepped within the 
palace walls, she was welcomed at the foot of the grand staircase 
by the Emperor’s mother and the other members of his family, who 
stood there with all the court and the ministers to receive her. .. . 
Every face was animated with joy. .. . There was no assembly, 
no salon circle, that night. Everybody, after the Empress had been 
conducted to her apartments, seemed overwhelmed with fatigue, 
and retired about nine o’clock in the evening—all, except the 
Emperor, who went, came, and gave ten orders at a time, all of 
which he would countermand in the course of five minutes... . 
The next day was an arduous one for the young sovereign, inasmuch 
as personages with whom as yet she was scarcely acquainted, pre- 
sented to her a crowd of people, not one of whom she knew at all. 
The Emperor himself presented his aides-de-camp, who were 
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» M. Thiers, in his ‘* History of the Consulate and the Empire,’ 
Emperor going forth to meet his bride, Marie Louise, says: ‘* He took her in his 
arms, and seemed pleased with the kind of beauty and capacity he thought he per- 
ceived in her at first sight...... He appeared perfectly happy on entering with her 
into the chateau of Compiégne on the evening of the 27th of March.” 
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extremely flattered by this mark of favour. Madame la Duchesse 
de Montebello presented the ladies of the palace and others appointed 
to the service of honour. . . . The day following this presentation, 
the Emperor started for Saint Cloud with the Empress, passing 
through the Bois de Boulogne, &c., but not entering Paris, . . . 
A prodigious crowd was assembled at Saint Cloud to receive their 
majesties, and foremost amongst the princesses of the imperial 
family was the Vice-Queen of Italy, wife of Prince Eugéne, she 
never having before visited Paris. ‘Then came the grand dignitaries 
of the empire, the marshals of France, and the senators and coun- 
sellors of state.” 

On the next day the civil contract of marriage was signed in the 
great gallery of the Chateau of Saint Cloud,¢ and “at half-past nine 
o’clock on the following morning (April 2), Napoleon and his bride, 
travelling in the coronation carriage, drawn by eight horses, and 
surrounded by the marshals on horseback, preceded by the imperial 
guard, and followed by a hundred carriages conveying the imperial 
family and court, entered Paris by way of the Arc de l’Etoile, the 
Champs Elysées, and the Place de la Concorde.” 4 

On that morning of her entry into Paris did Marie Louise think 
of her kinswoman, Marie Antoinette, who had suffered martyrdom 
on that last-named spot? Did many amongst the vast crowds lining 
the way to see the young Empress pass, think of the awful scenes 
formerly caused by popular caprice and fury to be enacted in the 
centre of that place not many years before known by the name of 
the Revolution? Impossible now to say, but certain it is that for 
the passing hour, Napoleon’s Austrian bride thus rapturously greeted, 
was fair to look upon. Only nineteen years of age was Marie 
Louise; her figure, though girlish, was well developed ; her hair, 
fair and luxuriant; her eyes blue, but animated; her hands, ex- 
quisite. Crowned with white roses, she still smiles down at the 
beholder from her portrait at Versailles ; and with her bridal diadem 
placed fresh on her brow, that morning of her entrance into Paris, 
charmingly visible was she to all the people through the glass panels 
of the arched triumphal chariot in which, advancing towards the 
Tuileries, she was seated by the side of the hero who had given 
France glory, and who thus first presented to his people the bride 





© ** Memories of Saint Cloud.”—G. M., Nov. and Dec. 1867. 
4 «* Memories of the Elysée.”—G. M., July, 1867. 
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who, it was hoped, would perpetuate his dynasty. Adored by the 
people of Paris was the ex-Empress Josephine, but not the less 
admired for the moment was the Empress Marie Louise. Enthu- 
siastic shouts greeted. her as she passed into the historic precincts 
of the Tuileries by the garden entrance ; and before the close of that 
same day her marriage with Napoleon was celebrated according to 
ecclesiastical rites, a nuptial altar having been erected in the grand 
saloon of the Tuileries. ‘The well known long picture gallery con- 
necting the Tuileries with the Louvre, was lined on each side and 
from one end to the other with a triple row of ladies, and the haute 
bourgeoisie of Paris, full dressed; and along that gallery ‘* Napoleon, 
leading the Empress by the hand, and followed by his family, walked 
to the grand salon, where, amidst a scene dazzling with gold and 
light, he received the nuptial benediction.”” A banquet took place 
that night in the theatre of the Tuileries. 

Long afterwards, when recalling those days just described, 
Napoleon declared to O’Meara at St. Helena: “ My marriage with 
Marie Louise produced no change in me. I was precisely the same 
as before. Never was woman more astonished than Marie Louise 
was after her marriage, when she observed the few precautions that 
I took to insure my safety against any attacks on my life. ‘ Why,’ 
said she with astonishment, ‘you do not take half so many pre- 
cautions as my father, who has nothing to fear.’ ‘I am,’ con- 
tinued Napoleon, ‘too much of a fatalist (trop fataliste) to take any 
precautions against assassination. When I was in Paris, I used to 
go out and intermingle with the populace without my guards, and 
receive petitions. I was frequently so closely surrounded by the 
people that I could scarcely move.” And, again, reflecting on the 
past, the Emperor said: “ Political motives induced me to divorce 
my first wife, whom I tenderly loved. She, fortunately for herself, 
died in time to prevent her witnessing the last of my misfortunes.” ¢ 

Elsewhere in the course of these palace sketches it has been told 
how Josephine died at her residence, Malmaison, and Marie Louise 
had fled from the Tuileries at the time of Napoleon’s first abdication, 
consequent on the Bourbon restoration in 1814; and on the 2gth 
day of April in that same year Louis XVIII. arrived at Compiégne, 
on his way to Paris, accompanied by his niece, the Duchesse 









¢ ** Memories of Trianon and Malmaison.”—G. M., May, 1867. Also, ‘‘ Memories 
of Fontainebleau.” —G, M., Sept. and Oct., 1867. 
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d’Angouléme, daughter and only surviving child of the martyred 
Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette. 
The position of the Duchesse d’Angouléme at Compiégne was the 
more remarkable at that time of the Restoration as she was not only 
a cousin of the fugitive Marie Louise, and therefore kinswoman to 
cM the King of Rome, infant son of Napoleon; but, during some 
few years of her own earlier life, she had been resident at the Court 
of Vienna, as the guest of the Emperor Francis, who, though subse- 
quently the ally of the Bourbons, was none the less father-in-law to 
Napoleon I., and grandfather of that Emperor’s son. 
Born at Versailles in 1778, the Duchesse d’Angouléme—by right 
of birth called “* Madame Royale”—was, in 1792, imprisoned with 
her parents in the Temple, after the storming of the Tuileries by 
the revolutionary mob. Her saintly aunt, Madame Elizabeth, and 
her little brother, the Dauphin, were also her fellow captives. She 
fainted at the feet of her father, Louis XVI., the night before his 
execution ; and not long after his death, she, still a prisoner, was 
successively separated from her mother, her aunt, and brother. On 
the scaffold perished her mother and aunt, whilst her brother was 
pining to death, and did die in a prison chamber not far from her 
own, but beyond reach of her voice or aid. 
For nearly two years this orphan princess then remained a solitary 
captive in the Temple, until on the night of the rgth Dec., 1795— 
the anniversary of her birth—she was released by order of the 
executive Directory, and, after being secretly conveyed through the 
streets of Paris, was conducted by an armed guard beyond the 
frontiers of France, and delivered into the hands of Francis, Emperor 
of Austria, her kinsman, and the father of Marie Louise, that last- 
named princess being then a child. For four years the daughter of 
« Marie Antoinette resided at the Court of Vienna, and then she was 
married to her cousin, the pious Duc d’Angouléme, elder son of the 

' Comte d’Artois. The later years of her long exile were spent in 
England, with her uncle, Louis XVIII.; and in 1814, she, his 
adopted daughter, accompanied him back to France, and arrived at 
Compiégne, - 

Not since her childhood had this princess been at Compiégne ; 
and now, when gazing round her at that chateau, to which Napoleon 
had made splendid architectural additions, she was a middle-aged 
woman. Early sorrows and solitary captivity in youth had long 

habitually made her grave and silent. As a childless wife, her life 
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was not renewed in that of others. Her personal resemblance to her 
mother was observed and commented on in the addresses with which 
she was welcomed back from exile with her uncle; but it was the 
resemblance of marble to flesh and blood. The lofty plume of white 
feathers, and the long white train she wore on state occasions during 
the period of her first return (white being a Bourbon emblem) 
were in harmony with the dignity of her figure, features, and statue- 
like composure ; but her heart still palpitated with human affection, 
as was evinced by the silent tears she shed when any allusion was 
made to her martyred parents. 

At Compiégne she could not forget how her mother, as a bride, 
had first arrived there from Vienna, and been received with all the 
ceremonial recorded in a previous page. 

The Duchesse d’Angouléme was afterwards beheld by Madame 
d’Abrantés‘ wearing diamonds which, at Compiégne, were presented 
to her mother by Louis XV., as already recorded ; and notwithstand- 
ing the fact of Madame la Duchesse d’Abrantés being affiliated to 
the first French Empire, as the widow of one of its many brave 
soldiers, she was struck by admiration when regarding the daughter of 
Marie Antoinette, and declares, “‘ That princess looked sad as her 
eyes rested on the crowd that gazed at her with envy ; for it is not 
always easy for people to understand how a heart may be heavy 
when beating beneath a brocaded bodice laden with gems.” And 
then, looking again at the royal Duchesse d’Angouléme, she 
exclaims : ‘‘ Cette femme vraiment belle . . . . c’est une des grandes 
figures de notre époque!”* But Louis XVIII., uncle to this 
princess! When, after twenty years’ exile, he returned to Com- 
piégne, much changed in appearance was he since that May day 





f ** Memories of the Elysée.”—G, M., July, 1867. 

& The impression made on the mind of the Duchesse d’Abrantés by the appearance 
of the royal Duchesse d’Angouléme, as above quoted, is similar to that recorded by 
Emma Sophia Countess Brownlow in her ‘‘ Slight Reminiscences of a Septuagenarian,” 
very lately published. ‘The Countess, who had herself just arrived in France with 
Lady Castlereagh, at the time of the Bourbon restoration, says, in reference to the 
Duchesse d’Angouléme, ‘‘ When I looked at her, I could have wept! ... Did they 
imagine she could forget all the horrors she had gone through in the Temple in her 
youth, ending with solitary confinement there? And did they think that such intense 
misery would cease to leave its impression on her countenance and manners, especially 
in the place where she had suffered? . . .. What must have been the Duchesse 
d’Angouléme’s feelings on thus returning to the scenes of such sad memories! Poor 
woman! Her grave countenance, where no joy or elation was visible, proved that her 
thoughts dwelt more on the past than the present.” 
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long ago, when he helped to welcome Marie Antoinette there. 
About sixty years of age when called back to France, he was 
extremely corpulent and gouty, walking with difficulty and leaning 
onacane. Red velvet gaiters encased his infirm legs, and the other 
parts of his costume, consisting of a blue coat with the épaulettes of 
a French general, and a round English hat, looked strange to his 
French subjects, who had flocked to Compiégne to welcome and to 
worship him. But royalists, dreading possibly the effect of his 
personal appearance on French hero-worshippers, had heralded 
Louis XVIII., not as a hero, but as ‘“*the Father” of his people ; 
and in this character there was nothing to disappoint the crowd, for 
the aged king’s head was finely formed, and his countenance, 
illumined by brightly intelligent eyes, benignant. His literary tastes 
were traditional in France, he having pedantically displayed them in his 
youth at Versailles. Not that he then, or afterwards, dared in his posi- 
tion as a prince of the blood to profess himself an admirer of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, or the Encyclopdédistes; but, by dint of pamphlet and 
madrigal writing, he had made himself a leader of minor /ittérateurs, 
from whose ‘‘ new lights ” the eighteenth century Court of France 
had nothing to fear. It will be remembered, however, that when 
this royal author in old age returned to France, his great work 
was still to be produced—that Charter, of which, believing in his 
own divine right of avthorship, he afterwards said, ‘‘ In it consists 
my real claim to glory. It is not an improvised Constitution, but 
the result of my conscientious study of all the Constitutions given to 
France since 1789.” On the clauses of that ill-fated Charter the 
King was seemingly already meditating when he arrived at Com- 
piégne in 1814; for, ‘‘ although listening with courteous attention to 
political opinions expressed by distinguished statesmen, encouraged 
by him to speak in his presence, his manner was that of a man who 
has previously and inflexibly formed his own opinions.” 

His brother, the Comte d’ Artois (afterwards Charles X.), had already 
ingratiated himself with the people of Paris when Louis XVIII. 
reached Compiégne, but he hastened from the capital to welcome his 
Majesty there. Some survivors of the Revolution, who had known 
the Comte d’Artois as the gayest of gay princes at the Court of 
his sister-in-law, Marie Antoinette, and who for nearly a quarter of 
a century had lived but in recollections of the past, were surprised 
to see that prince changed by time when, in 1814, he again presente 1 


himself before them, although, compared with the King, he was still 
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handsome, active, and graceful. Like his royal brother, he was a 
widower ; but, unlike the King, the Comte d’Artois had from exile 
brought back with him a priestly confidant, who, however excellent 
in private character, was not the best political adviser to the heir of 
a throne which could only be sustained on a constitutional basis. 
This priest, the Abbé de Latil, was soon observed to be ambitious 
of being something in this world more than a priest; but, as said 
the observant Madame de Cayla (confidante of Louis XVIII., and 
who had helped by secret political agency to bring about the Resto- 
ration), **it is not always possible out of the material from which 
a cardinal is made to mould a diplomatist. To become a great 
minister of the Crown, something else is requisite than for a shorn 
head to wear the hat of Richelieu.” Too soon was it notorious 
that Monsieur the Comte d’Artois, gay prince of the past, had 
become in some sort an ascetic; and also that during his exile he 
had loved and lost Madame de Polastron, by whom on her deathbed 
he had been conjured henceforth to confide in the Abbé de Latil. 

With Louis XVIII. and his brother at Compiégne also re-appeared 
the two Condés, father and grandfather of the late Duc d’Enghien. 
How could a new generation recognise in these two Condé princes 
the heroes of tradition? The elder of them was ‘an august being, 
still beaming with goodness and graciousness, but aged by sorrow 
and time almost beyond his own powers of memory,” occasionally 
absent in mind, but still strong in his abhorrence of Talleyrand, to 
whom he attributed many of the misfortunes which had befallen the 
Bourbons. The younger Condé—Duc de Bourbon Condé, as he 
was called—seemed to shrink from the acclamations that greeted 
him. He had long been a recluse ; hunting was the chief pastime 
in which he still indulged; and after being exhibited by his royal 
cousin, Louis XVIII., at the time of his return to Compiégne, he 
quickly retreated from the Court. As to the Duchesse de Bourbon, 
aged, small, mild, but ecstatic—that princess who in the days of her 
youth had dwelt at the Elysée, and quarrelled with the Comte 
d’Artois at a masked ball!—a strange, sad relic was she of former 
times for Louis XVIII. to bring back with him to Compiégne, 
where, as recorded in a previous page of this present paper, she too 
had, in 1770, been one of the first privileged by royal blood to kiss 
Marie Antoinette on her arrival there. 
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The two sons of the Comte d’Artois (the Duc d’Angouléme and 
the Duc de Berri) had, some weeks before the arrival of Louis 
XVIII. at Compiégne, entered France: one by way of Brittany 
and Normandy, and the other by way of Bordeaux and Toulouse, 
In April they had been received at the gates of Paris; and the Duc 
de Berri, being the most vivacious, was the most popular prince of 
the Bourbon family, but he was in Paris, having, like M. de Blacas, 
the scientific friend and adviser of Louis XVIII., the companion of 
his exile, and without whom no after picture of that monarch’s court 
could be complete, remained there to await the coming of the King 
from Compiégne.' A curious spectacle must the Bourbon King and 
his family have presented in the large and lofty salons of that chateau 
when there re-assembled, or rather resuscitated, as objects of worship 
to a people long accustomed to embody the idea of glory in a crowned 
ruler, and to regard women on the throne of France as impersonations 
of grace or beauty. 

Even the Duchesse d’Angouléme, with her air of sorrow and proud 
reserve, already described, was not attractive at first sight, either to 
those who remembered the youthful charms of her kinswoman, 
Marie Louise, on the first arrival of that Empress at Compiégne, or 
to the many who had never ceased to regard Josephine with love and 
admiration. The dress and demeanour of the Duchesse d’Angou- 
léme were quite foreign to the eyes and feelings of French people in 
those days, when a marked difference was still to be seen between 
most things French and English; and even elder observers, who 
remembered her fascinating mother as an object of adoration, were 
disappointed, for the moment, to find that in manner this grave 
princess but little resembled her. 

At Compiégne Talleyrand, the arch diplomatist, who, according 
to Napoleon, sought every opportunity to betray, presented himself 
before Louis XVIII., who there received him “ with extreme 
courtesy ; thanked him for his services like a Prince who felt that 
he owed everything to his own claims ; showed him that those who 
returned from exile were not, after all, those who had displayed least 
judgment or penetration, and then passed quickly from this subject 
to that of the existing state of affairs.” With what result would be 
quite beyond the purport of this present paper to attempt to tell, 





* The large and valuable collection of scientific objects left by M. le Duc de Blacas, 
in Italy, has lately become the property of the British Museum. 
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although it is scarcely possible to doubt that Talleyrand had advised 
Napoleon to do everything which would injure the Bourbons, and 
that, in the disdainful words of the Emperor at St. Helena, “the 
triumph of Talleyrand was the triumph of immorality ””—political. 
The Emperor of Russia, one of the allies then in Paris, sent Count 
Pozzo di Borgo to the King; but that diplomatist not being able to 
come to any definite political understanding with his Majesty, Alex- 
ander himself arrived at Compiégne—an event which caused much 
excitement there, not only because of the “‘ tableau it presented of an 
aged King, just returned from exile, embracing a young Emperor 
who had helped to restore him to the throne of his ancestors, but 
because the young Emperor Alexander was popular for his own sake 
in Paris, where the elevation of his character had signally displayed 
itself.” 

This Russian Emperor was the friend of Josephine and of her 
accomplished daughter Hortense. His respect, admiration, and sym- 
pathy for them formed a sentiment too chivalrously bright to be 
sullied by political prejudice—the feverish breath of the hour. 

A few days later, and at Compiégne it was known that true, until 
her death, had Alexander been to the cause of Josephine ; for, just 
as Louis XVIII. entered Paris she died at Malmaison, the beloved 
name of Bonaparte still lingering on her lips.* 

Paris, at that time, was in a state of intense political excitement ; 
but crowds flocked thence to Malmaison, there to bewail the loss of 
“the good Empress,” and to scatter flowers on her bier ; for multi- 
tudes of all classes were mournfully eager to pay a tribute of grateful 
respect to her memory—a memory still unfaded, and which helps to 
endear her grandson, Napoleon III., to France. 

It was in the month of May, 1814, that Josephine died; and in 
the month of May, 1867, Malmaison was restored for purposes of 





* ** Memories of Trianon and Malmaison,” G. M., May, 1867. In her recently- 
published ‘‘ Reminiscences,” quoted in a previous foot-note to this present paper, 
the Countess Brownlow, who was in Paris with Lady Castlereagh at the time 
of Josephine’s death, says, ‘‘She sent a message to Lady Castlereagh to ask her 
to come and see her, and to bring me ; for, strange to say, my mother, before she 
married, had been well acquainted with her as Madame Beauharnais I looked 
forward with interest to this meeting, which various engagements obliged us to postpone 
for a week, at the end of which Lady Castlereagh, Lord Lucan, his three daughters, 
and I drove to Malmaison to pay our respects, and were inexpressibly shocked when, 
on arriving at the lodge, we were informed that the Empress had expired that morning, 
after an illness of only two days.” 
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“retrospective exhibition,” by the Empress Eugénie, who, reigning 
over the hearts of the French, has so lately graced the welcome 
accorded by her consort to the Czar Alexander of this present day. 
Still more recently has she shed a charm over the visit to France of 
the Emperor of Austria, who but a few weeks since took leave 
of his illustrious and splendidly-hospitable entertainers amidst the 
scenes consecrated to him, scarcely less than to them, by historical 
Memories, and who was bidden ‘* God speed” by them from the 
Palace of Compiégne. 
—=3 0266 9 


THE BONITHON FLAGON. 


aN the 16th and 17th centuries, there lived in Cornwall 

an ancient and powerful family, the De Bonithons of 

Bonithon. Tonkin, the local historian, mentions one 

member of the family as a man of great repute in the 

reign of Henry V. The Bonithons were seated in the Lizard 

District, in the parish of Cury, a bleak wild tract on the serpentine 

formation, where the sea washes the lonely shores of Gunwalloe, and 

in this remote district they flourished for many generations in great 

repute, exercising a wide influence, both social and _ political, 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

Meanwhile several branches had issued from the parent stock; the 
most opulent of which, through marriage with a co-heiress, became 
possessed of Carclew, in Milor; and Carew ® the historian thus notices 
the circumstance :—‘“‘ Carclew hath, after the Cornwall manner, well- 
nigh metamorphosed the name of Master Bonithon into his own.” 
He had evidently greatly raised the fortunes of his family by this 
marriage. Richard Bonithon, the last of the Carclew branch, died in 





* Richard Carew, born 1555, gentleman commoner of Christ Church, Oxford, at a 
very early age, had his chambers in Bradgate Hall (now Pembroke College), and at 
14, disputed extempore with Sir Philip Sidney. After three years’ residence at Oxford, 
he removed to the Middle Temple, and remained there another three years, and then 
went with his uncle on an embassy to Poland. He was married in 1577, served the 
office of sheriff in 1586, and died Nov. 1620. His work on Cornwall was first pub- 
lished in 1602 ; the 2nd edition appeared in 1723; and the 3rd, in 1769. About 
1685, Mr. Wm. Hals, of an ancient Devonshire family, began to make collections 
for a history of Cornwall, which he continued for at least half a century; it was 
brought down by him to about 1736. He died in 1739. Tonkin was contemporary 
with Hals. He began his history in 1702, and had the use of Hals’ collection, 
which he brought down to 1739. He died, however, without publishing the results 
of his labours. 
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1697; and at the decease cf his daughter, childless, the estate passed 
by purchase into the hands of Mr. Lemon, the ancestor of the present 
Sir Charles Lemon, Bart. 

But it is with the elder branch of the Bonithons that we have at 
present todo. Here also a Richard was the last of his race. He 
was laid in his grave in 1720, and the name of Bonithon was thence- 
forth blotted out from the record of human life. 

And it would doubtless have remained in the oblivion to which it 
had already been consigned, but that about twelve years ago, at the 
death of an ancient maiden lady, who resided near St. Austel, there 
was discovered among her. effects a curious old jug of stoneware, 
which had no doubt been “laid up in lavender”? for years, and pre- 
served in her family as a precious heir-loom. In all probability she 
was the last of her race; at all events her property came into the 
market, and the family relic passed into other hands. 

The cup, of which a drawing is here given, is of the period of Queen 
Elizabeth, and it is said to be unique of its kind; the date, 1598, is 
in raised figures over the central compartment. 

It is of brown stoneware, probably of Dutch manufacture ; and 
on the body of the cup are three oval medallions filled with armorial 
devices. On the central medallion the double imperial eagle is dis- 
played, surmounted by a crown; the shield having, as supporters on 
either side, coronetted lions in arabesque ; the neck band is ornamented 
with scroll work in relief, and lower down on the shoulders of the 
jug are scroll patterns in compartments. A label is attached to the 
handle of the flagon with the following inscription :— 

“ Date of this jug 1598. 

‘It was used at the coronation banquet of James I. and VI. of Scot- 
land, by one of the Bonithon family who officiated at the banquet.”’ 

This curious historical relic is in excellent preservation, and has 
evidently been carefully treasured by its former possessors throughout 
a long period, during which eleven kings and queens occupied the 
throne of England. 

Since the jug has come into the hands of its present possessor, a 
search has been made into county history and old records; and some 
interesting particulars have been brought to light relating to the 
ancient family of the Bonithons, who. though seated at an early 
period in so remote a district as that of the Lizard, still at times figured 
conspicuously in the political events which occurred during the 
troublous days of the Stuart dynasty. 
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Amongst the State Papers of James I. it is recorded that a grant 
was made to Nicholas Fortesque and Michael Vivian of 60/. out of 
the goods of John Bonithon, deceased, which were forfeited by 
outlawry, his death having occurred just prior to the grant, viz., 
June, 1605. This may possibly be the hero of the drinking-cup, 
present at the coronation of James I., and afterwards in trouble. 

In 1603, and again in 1604, the Comptrollership of the Stannaries, 


in Cornwall and Devon, was granted to Richard Bonithon ; and 
again, in 1603, Richard Bonithon was appointed keeper of the gaol 
at Lostwithiel. 

A little later ‘‘ Roskymer Bonithon was sheriff of Cornwall, in 
the 17th of James I., a.p. 1619,” and in 1625, a John Bonithon was 
captain and sergeant-major of a regiment levied for the king in 
Devonshire. 

In the Sloane MSS. occurs the following paragraph, extracted 
from a news letter of the day, Feb. 18th, 1687, “ Mr. Bonithon, 
steward for Westminster, has been displaced in favour of Mr. Owen.” 

Tonkin, the Cornish historian, says, ‘‘ Charles Bonithon, of 
Bonithon, Esq., was a serjeant-at-law and steward of Westminster, 
which city he also represented in parliament. His father was John 
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Bonithon, who married a Cornish lady. His grandfather, Thomas 
Bonithon, married Frances, the daughter of Sir John Parker, ot 
London. This Charles Bonithon shot himself in a fit of madness, 
in his own house in London, leaving two sons, Richard and John, 
and a daughter. Richard, the eldest son, a very ingenious gentle- 
man, was called to the bar, but being tainted likewise with his 
father’s distemper, first sold portions of his estate in parcels, and at 
last this Barton” (Bonithon in Cury) which had been so long in his 
family ; and then, to complete the tragedy—for he was never easy 
in his mind after this sale—first of all set fire to his chambers in 
Lincoln’s Inn, burned all his papers and bonds, &c., and then 
stabbed himself with his sword, but not effectually, but he threw 
himself out of the window, and died on the spot, 1720.” His 
brother John, who was educated in King’s College, Cambridge, 
became an eminent physician, but died before Richard, s. p., and 
thus ended the race of Bonithon of Bonithon. 

From these extracts it would appear that the hero of the flagon, 
most probably a John Bonithon, and his descendants, were residing 
periodically in London during many successive reigns, and that they 
occupied important official positions under Government, from time 
to time, with varied fortunes, until the tragical ceath of the last 
Richard Bonithon, in 1720. 

No doubt other interesting particulars of this once powerful 
family might be obtained by further research into the old historical 
records of the period, but we have already quoted enough to establish 
the authenticity of the ‘* Coronation Cup,” which it has been our 
purpose here to illustrate and describe. The Bonithon Flagon is 
now in the collection of a gentleman at Teignmouth, Devonshire, 
and is much admired and appreciated by archzologists, not only on 
account of its historical interest, but for its truly regal appearance 
and for the unique style of its ornamentation ; it is, moreover, un- 
touched by the destroying hand of time, and the lustre of the glaze 
continues undiminished. 

It should be added that the arms of the Bonithons were /rg., a 
chevron between three fleurs-de-lis sa. 





> ‘Barton ” is a West Country expression for a ‘‘ farm,” very common in Dorset, 
as well as in Devon and Cornwall, at the present day. Crabb, in his ** Technological 
Dictionary,” defines ‘‘ Barton ” as ‘* the demesne lands of a manor,” which seems to 
have been the ancient signification of the term as used by the Cornish historian. 





Middle Row, Holborn. 


MIDDLE ROW, HOLBORN. 


HF all the clearances in the metropolis during last year, the 
y ¥ removal of Middle Row is most to be commended. 
\X J. It had been an obstructive eyesore of long standing. 
, More than two centuries ago it was condemned as a 
“‘ mighty hindrance.” Howel, in his ‘ Perlustration of London ” 
(1657, p- 344), remarks, ‘* Southward of Gray’s Inn Lane there is a 
row of small houses, which is a mighty hindrance to Holborn in 
point of prospect, which, if they were taken down, there would be 
from Holborn Conduit to St. Giles’s-in-the Fields one of the fairest 
rising streets in the world.”” These obstructive buildings are shown 
in Faithorne’s ‘* Ichnographical Delineation of London”? in the reign 
of Charles I., though it is dated 1658. It has a curious history, it 
being questionable if his map was ever published until precisely 
two centuries after, when Messrs. Evans, the printsellers, of the 
Strand, issued a facsimile of this undoubtedly the rarest view of old 
London, inasmuch as but two impressions are known to be in 
existence. 

Elmes has well described Middle Row as ‘an island of Holborn 
Bars, opposite the end of Gray’s Inn Lane, with a footway behind 
them ;” which seemed to say, with Ovid, ‘* Medio tutissimus ibis,” 
for the footway in Holborn was a perilous strait. ‘This is curious, 
seeing that the lower part of Holborn was paved four centuries and a 
half ago. A century later Stow records the street as ill-paved ; 
but in 1533 (25 Hen. VIII., c. 8), it was enacted that ‘the high 
street between Holborn Bridge and the Barrs at the west end of the 
said street, shall be paved on both sides with paving-stone, at the 
expense of the tenant in fee-simple, fee-tail, or for life.” 

It appears that about a century ago the removal of the Row, for 
the widening of Holborn, was agitated ; when, in an application to 
Parliament, the petitioners stated that ‘“* Holborn had originally been 
the king’s highway, that near that part there was a market, and that 
persons from the country came with poultry, vegetables, &c., and 
first had little standings, which in process of time became sheds, and 
gradually grew up into houses, which were left by the possessors to 
their children, came to their heirs, &c.; but as it was originally an 
encroachment, the nuisance ought to be removed.” For answer to 
these allegations, the proprietors searched old records and musty deeds, 
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and found that they had proof of the Row having been occupied by 
some sort of tenements near two hundred years; but that not being 
deemed sufficient, they prayed for twelve months to seek better 
proofs. This, on their application to Parliament, was granted, At 
the end of this time they had found nothing further for their pur- 
pose, and applied for a year more. ‘This was also admitted, and at 
the end of that time the petitioners were many of them dead, and 
those who survived, being tired of the search, the inquiry dropped, 
and was not for some time renewed. ‘This evidence appeared in the 
Morning Chronicle of Friday, March 22, 1792. ‘The obstruction 
continued unpopular; for Dr. Hughson, in his ** Walks Through 
London,” half a century ago, has, “‘ we now approach the nuisance 
called Middle Row.” 

The origin of the sort of market held upon the site of the Row 
may be explained by the site. It was just outside the City liberties. 
These terminated at Holborn Bars, which stood upon the site of the 
present Brook Street. Here the customs were payable upon victuals ; 
for, according to the ** Liber Albus” of the City of London, 1419, 
bread, poultry, and the like, for the market of London, were paid for 
at the Bars; every cart that brought corn for sale, paid one half- 
penny ; if it entered by way of Holborn, one penny, the franchise 
excepted ; the cart that brought nuts or cheese paid twopence ; and 
if it entered by Holborn, twopence-halfpenny ; and the same rate for 
wood or hides. 

However, a century and a half ago Middle Row had acquired 
some notoriety or fashion; for Stow, in his “‘ Remarks” (1722), 
tells us, “‘they are most periwig-makers who live here.” ‘They 
kept shop here until our own time, for we remember rival dealers in 
‘bears’ grease,”’ ecce signum the bears’ skins at the door. ‘ Forty or 
fifty European bears are annually slaughtered in London for their 
grease,” said a writer in the Quarterly Review some years since. 
The article has now fallen into disrepute ; for M. Chris, the fashion- 
able perfumer of Paris, states that the bear is wholly innocent of 
contributing to the making of “‘ bears’ grease ;” adding, that the fat 
of the bear, from its rancid and coarse nature, is destructive to 
pomades of ail sorts. The location of the wig-makers in Middle 
Row may be traced to the lawyers in the Holborn Inns of Court and 
‘Chancery,—as Gray’s Inn, Staple Inn, and Barnard’s Inn, Thavies 
and Furnival’s Inn; besides Scroop’s Inn or Serjeants Place before 
they removed to their inn in Fleet Street.. One of the latest 
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of the “ periwig” tenants of the Row was “a human hair manu- 
facturer.” 

At the east end of Middle Row, in Holborn, the representatives 
of the Bars were a pair of granite obelisks bearing the City insignia. 
Here, not many years ago, all vehicles not belonging to City free- 
men were compelled to stop and pay the ‘City toll,” the yearly 
amount of these tolls being 5000/. At the south-east corner of the 
Row, Sir James Branscomb kept a lottery office forty years. He 
had been footman to the Earl of Gainsborough, but rose in the 
world, and being elected Sheriff of London and Middlesex in 1806, 
received knighthood. At the Golden Anchor, hard by the Bars, 
lived Dr. Johnson in 1748, when he was hard at work upon his 
Dictionary ; though his workshop was in Gough Square, Fleet 
Street, where, Boswell tells us, “‘ he had an upper room fitted up like 
a counting-house for the purpose, in which he gave the copyists 
their several tasks.”’ 

The removal of Middle Row has brought out prominently that 
olden piece of street architecture, Staple Inn, traditionally named 
from having been the inn or hotel of the merchants of the wool 
staple, whither it was removed from Westminster by Richard II. 
in 1378. It became an inn of Chancery in the reign of Henry V., 
and it was granted by Henry VIII. to Gray’s Inn. The Holborn 
front is of the time of James I., and with its gables, central bay, and 
its arched entrance, flanked with terms, is not unpicturesque. 
The staircases in this front are so narrow as not to admit two persons 
abreast. The inn consists of two courts, the inner one being 
modern. The hall has a clock turret, and had originally an open 
timber roof. Some of its armorial window-glass is of date 1500. In 
the garden we remember a luxuriant fig-tree, which nearly covered 
the south side of the hall. Upon the terrace opposite are the offices 
of the Taxing Masters in Chancery, completed in 1843 (Wigg and 
Pownall, architects), in the purest style of the reign of James I., 
with frontispiece, arched entrance, and semicircular oriels,—finely 
effective. The open parapet of the terrace, lodge, and gate leading 
to Southampton Buildings, are very picturesque. In 1759, Dr. John- 
son left Gough Square for Staple Inn. In a note to Miss Norton, 
dated March 23, he tells her that he had on that day removed from 
Gough Square, where he had resided ten years, into chambers at 
Staple inn. Here he wrote his “Idler,” seated in a three-legged 
chair, so scantily were his rooms furnished. In the following year 
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the Doctor removed to Gray’s Inn. At Staple Inn, No. 11, in the 
inner court, next the Taxing Masters’ office, Isaac Reed had 
chambers, and of his tenancy Mr. Peter Cunningham relates 
in his ** Handbook of London ” :—‘* Here (in Reed’s chambers) 
Steevens corrected the proof-sheets of his edition of Shakspeare. He 
used to leave his home at Hampstead at one in the morning, and 
walk to Staple Inn. Reed, who went to bed at the usual hour, 
allowed his facetious fellow-commentator a key to his chambers, so 
that Steevens stole quietly to his proof sheets without, it is said, 
disturbing the repose of his friend.” 

Returning to Holborn we are reminded by the sight of the old 
Blue Post public-house, eastward, that at the beginning of the 
present century, the road was in the hands of Mr. Miles, his 
pair-horse coach, and his redoubtable boy, familiar to the readers or 
Robins’s *¢ Paddington, Past and Present,”’ and long the only ap- 
pointed agents of communication between Paddington and the City. 
The fares were 2s. and 3s.; the journey took more than three 
hours ; and to beguile the time at resting-places, ‘* Miles’s Boy” 
told tales, and played upon the fiddle. 

Looking across the road, the sight of Brook Street reminds us of 
the sad story of Chatterton, who died at No. 39 in the street, in 
the garret. The room commands from its dormer windows a view 
of St. Paul’s, which Mr. Wallis has introduced in: his masterly 
painting of the death of Chatterton: this was a lucky accident of 
the painter, for it was previously believed that the house in which 
Chatterton died was opposite, where no room looking into the street 
could have commanded a view of the Metropolitan Cathedral. In 
Brook Street lived Johnson, the ingenious printer, who wrote and 
printed the curious history of printing, entitled ‘* Typographia ; or, 
the Printer’s Instructor,’ 1824. And, in the same street, we 
remember to have inspected, about the year 1818, a large working 
model of a horizontal cylinder printing-machine, which had been 
designed and completed in a room of the King’s Bench Prison. At 
the corner of old Furnival’s Inn, Edward Kidder, the famous pastry- 
cook, who died in 1739, aged 73 years, had one of his schools, in 
which he taught young lads the art of making pastry. Kidder pub- 
lished his receipts, with his portrait as a frontispiece. In the square 
of the present Furnival’s Inn is a statue of Mr. Peto, the contractor, 
who rebuilt the Inn ; he was the father of Sir Morton Peto, by whom 
the statue was erected. 
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Returning to the south side of Holborn, we step into Barnard’s 
Inn, where, some sixty years since, died in his chamber, Peter 
Woulfe, the eminent chemist ; and according to Mr. Brande (who 
died in 1866, aged 81), Woulfe was the last true believer in alchemy. 
He was a tall, thin man; and his last moments were remarkable. 
In a long coach journey he took cold; inflammation of the lungs 
followed, but he strenuously resisted all medical advice. By his 
desire his laundress shut up his chambers, and left him. She 
returned at midnight, when Woulfe was still alive; next morning, 
however, she found him dead; his countenance was calm and serene, 
and apparently he had not moved from the position in which she had 
last seen him. We received these particulars from the Treasurer of 
Barnard’s Inn, who was one of the executors of Woulfe’s last will 
and testament. Woulfe’s chambers were so filled with furnaces 
and apparatus that it was difficult to move inthem. Dr. Babington 
told Mr. Brande that he once put down his hat, and could not find 
it again; such was the confusion of boxes, packages, and parcels, 
that lay about the floor. Woulfe’s breakfast hour was four in the 
morning ; such of his friends as were invited, gained entrance by a 
secret signal, knocking a certain number of times at the inner door 
of the chamber. Woulfe had long vainly searched for the elixir, 
and attributed his repeated failure to the want of due preparation 
by pious and charitable acts. Sir Humphry Davy tells us that he 
used to affix written prayers and inscriptions of recommendations of 
his processes to Providence. Whenever he wished to break an 
acquaintance, or felt himself offended, he resented the supposed 
offence by sending a present to the offender, and never seeing him 
afterwards. ‘These presents sometimes consisted of an expensive 
chemical product or preparation. He had a heroic remedy for 
illness, which was a journey to Edinburgh and back by the mail 
coach; and a cold taken on one of these expeditions led to his 
death, at No. 2, second floor chamber, in Barnard’s Inn, in the 
year 1805. 

To conclude, there are other Middle Rows in the metropolis 
besides that we have described. ‘Tottenham Court Road has, at 
its southern end, an obstruction of this class—‘ an island of houses.” 
In Goswell Street is another; and on Knightsbridge Green is 
another Middle Row, described as “a medley of very inferior 
houses.” 


There is still another Middle Row — the block of houses 
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between Wych Street and the Strand, the removal of which will, 
if we mistake not, be decided on during the present year. 

The Holborn riddance, undertaken by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, has not been a costly improvement (61,000/.), considering 
how desirable it is to render the fine, broad, roadway of Holborn 
open, more especially in connection with the long needed raising 
of Holborn Valley. Now that the Row has been cleared away, 
the house-fronts in Holborn have a sort of piebald appearance. 
West of Staple Inn are two houses of equal antiquity; the con- 
tinuation is then irregular; but these defects will, doubtless, here- 
after be remedied: already some handsonie houses have been built. 
We have got rid of the Row after a battle of two centuries: in the 
meantime we have lost the pleasant Gray’s Inn Lane of Stow’s time, 
‘leading to the fields, towards Highgate and Hampstead.” Jacob 
Tonson kept shop-“ within Gray’s Inn Gate, next Gray’s Inn 
Lane:”’ Tonson was the second son of a barber-chirurgeon in 
Holborn; and we recollect the last of his shop, at the Gate, where 
second-hand books were sold until our time. Holborn was formerly 
noted for its booksellers, one of whom, if we mistake not, kept shop 


in Middle Row. 
Joun Tiss. 


EPOCHS OF ENGLISH POETRY. 
By THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, M.A, F.RS., 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and one of the Masters of Harrow School. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


UT, great as Spenser was, his greatness was eclipsed by 
the greatest man of that century—perhaps the most 
astounding man of any century — William Shakspeare. 
Of all names England is justly proudest of that name. 

We cannot think of him without amazement. First consider his 
works—next to the Bible, the most precious and priceless heritage 
of imaginative genius. What new worlds they open tous! In one 
play we are in magic islands, surrounded by perilous seas, with 
delicate spirits singing and harping in our ears; in the next, we are 
sitting at the stately council-board of kings, or listening to the loud 
roar of artillery around beleaguered cities ; in another, our faces are 
reddened by the glare of the witches’ caldron upon some blasted 
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heath; in a fourth, we watch the merry’elves, under the yellow 
moonlight, dancing their ringlets to the wind. And how perfect in 
their kind is the splendour or the loveliness of these ever-changing 
scenes ; whether, as in the *¢ Troilus and Cressida,” 


‘* Upon the ringing plains of windy Troy 
We drink delight of battle with our peers ;” 


or in “ As You Like It,” we pity the wounded deer, stumbling 
wearily beside the rivulet under the waving boughs of the Forest of 
Ardennes; or in ‘* Macbeth” watch the temple-haunting martlet, 
flitting to and fro in the sweet and eager air about the Castle of 
Inverness; or in ‘‘Cymbeline” take shelter under the noble 
Briton’s mountain cave; or in * Romeo and Juliet” assist at the 
lighted masque in the hall of the Capulets ; or with “ Julius Caesar ” 
stand, thronged: with conspiring senators, in the capitol of Rome. 
What thrilling alternations do we undergo of horror and laughter, 
and fear and joy! and what a range of characters do we encounter, 
from kings and queens down to idiots and clowns! ‘This Proteus 
takes a thousand different shapes ; but, whether in rushing water or 
burning fire, we still find the same changeful divinity. Consider his 
women alone! From the imperial palace of the same mighty brain 
whence came the tenderness of Jmogen, and the girlish sweetness of 
Fuliet, and the vestal purity of Isabel, and the playful innocence of 
Miranda, and the chastened sadness of poor Ophelia, came forth 
also the desolating passion of Constance, and the luxurious boldness 
of Cleopatra, and the sulky pettishness of Catharine, and the terrific 
steely hardness of Lady Macbeth, and came forth, also, the homely 
stupidity of Audrey, and the maudlin coarseness of Mrs. Quickly, 
and the cruel, grasping, hypocrisy of Regan and Goneril. Surely, 
before the wand of a magician such as this the rod of Prospero sinks 
into insignificance. In the same brain were conceived Falstaff and 
Hamlet, Shylock and Fluellin, Caliban and Prince Arthur, Sir Toby and 
King Lear. Sometimes the electric flame of his genius seems to be 
blazing in the lightning,—sometimes to be slumbering in the dewdrop. 
And where are we to look for this potent enchanter? Not among 
princes born in the purple, or amid the grand associations of some 
baronial hall, but among the sons of a butcher and a wool-carder; not 
among learned universities, but in the grammar-school of a Midland 
village ; not among men of letters, but in an obscure and provincial 


actor, who took fourth and fifth-rate parts in his own plays; not by 
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the mighty roar of sea-waves, or under the sunlit ice of Alpine 
peaks, but in a flat, dull country, beside a sluggish, willowy stream,— 
here sprang to light the mighty genius who shall live when all 
the princes of his age have been buried in unfathomable oblivion, 
and when the very language which he spoke may have become, in 
the changing ages, the obsolete dialect of some half-forgotten land. 

Of Shakspeare, then, the most grandly-prominent figure of the 
16th century, I will make but two further remarks: one respecting 
his works, the other respecting his life. 

Of his works I will say this, for it is, I think, a point on which 
we need to dwell, that, setting aside their grandeur and genius alto- 
gether, they are still distinguished by their high and marvellous 
morality. Doubtless, you will find coarseness in them; but coarse- 
ness, remember, though neither to be admired nor imitated, is yet a 
very different thing from vice. Coarseness is an affair of the manners, 
vice is an affair of the heart ; coarseness is the external defect of an 
age, vice is the inward rottenness of all time. In an age when 
queens thought it no disgrace to swear roundly with their own fair 
lips, and ladies of high rank wrote and spoke to each other in a style 
which no courteous gentleman could now repeat, a rare and occa- 
sional coarseness cannot be fairly made a charge against a single 
writer. Read Beaumont and Fletcher, and Massinger, and Marlow, 
and others of that age, who stand next to Shakspeare, though next 
by an immeasurable interval, and you will find plenty to revolt and 
repel an unstained mind : 


‘** They stood around 
The throne of Shakspeare, sturdy but unclean.” 


But Shakspeare never “ clothes impurity with the garb of virtue; he 
never injures the mind, if, now and then, he shocks the delicacy ; 
he never excites or flatters the passions, or shows any sympathy with 


wickedness.” 
** Give me the man that is not passion’s slave, 
And I will wear him in my heart’s core ; aye, 
In my heart of hearts.” 


This, and the noble bursts of moral indignation in ‘ Measure for 
Measure,” show us what view Shakspeare took of sin. When he 
strips bare the features of Vice, it is only that you may loathe them 
in their unmasked horror. The sunbeam may shine on the carrion, 
but it loves better to rest on the violet and the rose ; and so the light 
of Shakspeare’s genius may sometimes seem to fall upon corruption, 
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but it never rests there fondly or even willingly ; it loves better 
to sparkle on the brow of maiden virtue and the gray hairs of injured 
innocence,—on the sword of the chivalrous hero, and the crown of 
the patriot king. 

And his life shows the same noble superiority. Most of his 
fellow-actors and fellow-tragedians—the Dekkers, the Randolphs, 
the Marlows, the Beaumonts and Fletchers—lived in a world of 
passion and revelry, of want and despair. “They composed loosely, 
frequented taverns, and were killed or wounded in drunken brawls. 
The story of their lives drags us into the jail, and the gutter, and the 
spunging-house, and the gambler’s hell. But with Shakspeare it was 
not so. In the despised condition of a playwright he lived a life 
simple, dignified, and self-contained ; never losing his independence, 
his purity, or his strength,—from first to last what his contempo- 
raries called him, the gentle, 7.e., the fine-hearted Shakspeare. And 
when, by manly exertion, he had secured a modest competence, he 
returned to the quiet Stratford of his infancy and boyhood, finding 
enough of mystery and beauty in the blue sky, and the green fields, 
and the willowy river; enough of sublimity in the simplest elements 
of nature,—so careless of fame that he left his very plays to drift, 
unedited and uncorrected, into their destined immortality, and 
content to forego, for the narrow society of a country town, the 
favour of nobles and the brilliancy of wits, the gilded saloons of St. 
James’s, and the merry orgies of Blackfriars. There he lived, and 
there he was buried, in the aisle of the church where his childhood 
had worshipped, and saying in those memorable words of his will, on 
which, in connection with his memory, I love to dwell, “*I commend 
my soul into the hands of God my Creator, hoping and assuredly 
believing, through the merits of Jesus Christ my Saviour, to be made 
partaker of life everlasting.” Nothing could be simpler than his 
tomb ; but, in the epitaph of even the Puritan Milton— 


‘* What needs my Shakspeare for his honour’d bones, 
The labour of an age in piléd stones? 
Or that his hallow’d reliques should be hid 
Under a star y-pointing pyramid ? 
Dear son of Memory, great heir of Fame, 
What need’st thou such weak witness of thy name? 
Thou in our wonder and astonishment 
Hast built thyself a live-long monument, . . . 
And so sepulcher’d, in such pomp dost lie, 
That kings for such a tomb would wish to die.” 


N. S, 1868, VoL. V. 
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I shall not, of course, give you any specimens of Shakspeare : 
first, because they ought to be extraordinarily familiar to you ; and 
next, because I might as well pluck a leaf and offer it you as the 
analogue of a boundless forest. But, without apology for lingering so 
long upon his name, I hasten on from the 16th to the 17th century, 
from William Shakspeare, who died in 1616, to John Milton, who, 
in that year, was a fair child of eight years old. The genius of Milton 
dominates throughout this century as that of Shakspeare throughout 
the last. It was the short and splendid period of Puritan mastery 
interpolated between the Shakspeare of Elizabeth and the Dryden of 
Charles II. Other poets, indeed, there were: there was the meta- 
physical school, of which the religious earnestness has preserved 
Donne, and Quarles, and G. Herbert, and a few stray verses of 
Crashaw and Herrick ; there were Cowley, and Marvel, and Waller, 
whose names, indeed, are famous, but whose verses are but little 
read; and there is a whole crowd of Cavalier poets before the Revo- 
lution and after the Restoration ; those before the Revolution, who 
mainly jingled ephemeral conceits about love and gallantry, and 
those after the Restoration, who have mainly died out in the thick 
fumes of their own corruption, For the most part they are only 
known by, here and there, a gay lyric or fugitive thought which has 
emerged from the black stream of oblivion. Four lines of Lovelace— 

** Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron barres a cage ; 


Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage,” 


are probably worth all the rest of these cavalier songs put together ; 
and even these are from a lyric which celebrates the “ greatness, 
meekness, majesty, and goodness ” of a king who, if he could have 
had his way, would have re-established military despotism by the will 
of Wentworth, and an English inquisition under the auspices of 
Laud. 

But to look for one or two sparkling songs or gallant sentiments 
among the heaps of licentious trash in which they lie embedded is to 
seek diamonds on a dunghill. And, indeed, there are many reasons 
why there should be little worth reading in “vulgar amorists,” 
whom a modern poet, himself by no means too particular, has 
characterised as ‘‘a herd of scented fops.” 

From the thick of this “ mob of gentlemen who wrote with ease,” 
amid this jingle of love compliments and fantastic serenades,—amid 
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this reeking poetry of the tavern and the court, a voice comes as 
awful and holy as though it were borne by the breezes of Eden from 
the choirs of the cherubim. The clatter of castanets is suddenly 
broken by a majestic organ peal, and the complimentary strains in 
honour of girdles and stomachers are hushed before a hymn of those 
ethereal virtues, with whose 


** Loose garlands, thick thrown off, the bright 
Pavement, that like a sea of jasper shone, 
Empurpled with celestial roses smiled.” 


Side by side with the cringing, pusillanimous Waller,—side by side 
with the dressy, immoral Suckling,—side by side with Wither, 
who, after being Charles’s captain, became Cromwell’s general,— 
side by side with Dryden,—who was a Puritan under the Common- 
wealth, a Freethinker at the Restoration, and a Roman Catholic 
under James II.,—sits, “ with his garland and singing robes about 
him,” the sublime, solitary form of John Milton, perhaps the very 
noblest of all England’s sons. Shakspeare was a more oceanic, 
myriad-minded genius, but Milton was the rarer and the lordlier 
soul. It may be his literary imperfection, but assuredly it is his 
moral strength, that Milton could not have conceived such creatures 
as Falstaff or Sir Toby Belch. For that “ foul gray-haired iniquity ” 
he would have had no bursts of inextinguishable laughter, nor any 
other words than those of King Henry V. :— 


** T know thee not, old man: fall to thy prayers ; 
How ill white hairs become a fool and jester ! 
I have long dream’d of such a kind of man, 
So surfeit-swell’d, so old, and so profane ; 
But, being awake, I do despise my dream.” 


Does it, in your eyes, deteriorate from Milton’s peculiar greatness that 
he could not have given us the conception of Falstaff? To have done 
so he must have lived differently from what he did; he, too, must 
have joined in long drinking bouts and careless jest-encounters with 
wits and poets at the Mermaid Tavern. He, too, must have learned to 
look on sin, not as he did look on it, but more as Ben Jonson looked 
on it—with cold, unreproving eye. A modern writer has imagined 
Milton appearing at the Mermaid, a pure, beautiful youth, and, in 
answer to some burst of witty ribaldry, casting among the company 
that grand theory of his, ‘that he who would not be frustrate of 


his hope to write well hereafter in laudable things ought himself to 
02 
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be a true poem—that is, a composition and pattern of the best and 
honourablest things.” ‘‘ What a blush would have mounted on the 
old face of Ben Jonson before such a rebuke! what interruption of 
the jollity! what mingled uneasiness and resentment !—what forced 
laughter to conceal consternation! Only Shakspeare, one thinks, 
would have turned on the bold youth a mild and approving eye, 
would have looked round the room to observe the whole scene; and, 
remembering, perhaps, some passages in his own life, would, mayhap, 
have had his own thoughts.” For myself, such a scene recalls to 
mind that grand passage of the ‘ Paradise Lost,” where the reproof 
of Ithuriel, “severe in youthful beauty,” makes Satan ‘ feel how 
awful goodness is, and Virtue in her own shape how lovely ;” or 
where the seraph Abdiel is faithful found, 


** Among the faithless, faithful only he ; 
Among innumerable false, unmoved, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified ;” 


and so passes, with retorted scorn, through the ranks of scornful 
foes. 

But the days of Milton’s manhood were cast among men of 
infinitely more degradation than the Elizabethan wits; and among 
these ribalds, and roysterers, and men about town, he stands out like 
a being of another sphere. In the very darkest days of English 
history,— amid the loudest dissonance of Bacchus and his revellers,— 
in days which, as Macaulay says, cannot be recalled without a blush, 
“ the days of servitude without loyalty, and sensuality without love,— 
of dwarfish talents and gigantic vices, the paradise of cold hearts and 
narrow minds, the golden age of the coward, the bigot, and the 
slave,—in the days when the principles of liberty were the scoff of 
every grovelling courtier, and the Anathema Maranatha of every 
fawning dean,—in these days blind, detested, impoverished, deserted, 
stricken,—in these days when the great friends who had loved were 
pining in the dungeon, or had diéd upon the scaffold,’”’—in these 
days 

** With voice unchanged, 
To hoarse or mute, though fall’n on evil days, 
On evil days though fall’n, and evil tongues, 


In darkness, and with dangers compassed round 
And solitude—” 


he would still “‘gaze on the bright countenance of Truth in the 
quiet and still air of delightful studies,” and gave to the world, 
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in ‘Paradise Lost,” the imperishable memorial of a most lofty 
soul. During no less than fifty years, in which they were con- 
temporaries, while Dryden was adding by numberless plays and 
prologues to the reeking degradations of the stage, Milton was 
speaking in a voice which has been compared to the swell of the 
advancing tide, settling into the long thunder of billows, breaking for 
leagues along the shore. While the gay creatures who fluttered in 
the brief sunshine of a licentious prosperity were grating upon their 
scrannel pipes the lean and flashy songs to their Phyllises and Cam- 
paspes, he was asserting Eternal Providence, and justifying the ways 
of God to man. “ Neither blindness, nor gout, nor age, nor penury, 
nor domestic affliction, nor political disappointments, nor abuse, nor 
proscription, nor neglect, had power to disturb his sedate and majestic 
patience. ... Such as his mind had been when, on the eve of great 
events, he returned from his travels in the prime of health and manly 
beauty, loaded with literary distinctions and glowing with patriotic 
hopes, such it continued to be when, after having experienced every 
calamity which is incident to our nature—old, poor, sightless, and 
disgraced, he retired to his hovel to die.” 

But my language is too imperfect to convey my own conception of 
this lofty, and vestal, and stately soul. He was, to my mind, one of 
the very purest, one of the very sublimest, of mortal men ; from 
eighteen Christian centuries the noblest impersonation of Christian 
manhood—patriot, and saint, and sage. I imagine him sometimes 
armed with that “ fiery whip ” wherewith he threatened tyrannous 
kings and prelatical impostors, and ‘¢ with such an eye as struck Gehazi 
with leprosy and Simon Magus with a curse,’’ and sometimes, in his 
softer and gentler moods of tenderness and hope. Shakspeare may 
have been the greater poet ; but if he and Milton were now to enter 
this room in mortal form I should bow to Milton first; for never, I 
think, lived any man with a more intense and glowing conviction 
that the soul of man is an emanation from the breath of God, and 
that ‘“‘ the love of God is a fire sent from heaven to be kept alive 
upon the altar of our hearts; and that, for the dignity of God’s 
image upon him, a man should dread, more even than the censure of 
others, the reflection of his own severe and modest eye upon him- 
self.” Oh, that many and many, especially of our youths, were like 
him—religious without austerity, learned without pedantry, pure 
though passionate, graceful yet strong. If it were so, this England 
of ours, respecting whose future destiny one cannot always think 
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without an anxious dread, would go far to realise his own great 
image :— 


** Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation rousing herself like a 
strong man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks; methinks I see her as an 
eagle, mewing her mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full midday 
beam ; purging and unscaling her long-abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly 
radiance ; while the whole noise of timorous and flocking birds, with those also that 
love the twilight, flutter about her amazed at what she means,” 


I should like to read you much of Milton’s poetry: some of the 
rich and dignified passages of ‘‘ Comus,” of the wailing strains of 
“‘ Lycidas,” of the soul-animating Sonnets, of the majestic, unequalled 
music of ‘* Paradise Lost ;” but if I once began I should not know 
where to choose, and, therefore, I will read none of it; but as 
Milton’s prose writings are barely known at all, and as, in parts, they 
are almost as grand as his poetry, being, in his own grand words, “a 
seven-fold chorus of hallelujahs and harping symphonies,” let me 
read one passage from them. Here, then, is a fragment of that 
amazing burst of high feeling with which he concludes his treatise 
of the “ Reformation in England,” that bright and blissful change 
which, “ by Divine power, strook through the black and settled 
night of ignorance and antichristian tyranny,”’ and when “ the sweet 
odour of the returning gospel bathed men’s souls in the fragrancy of 
heaven.” 

After saying that he feels himself enwrapped into such mazes and 
labyrinths of hideous and dreadful thoughts, that he knows not how 


to escape them, save by lifting up his hands to the eternal throne, he 
adds ;— 


** Thou, therefore, that sit’st in light and glory unapproachable, parent of angels and 
of men! next thee I implore, Omnipotent King, Redeemer of that lost remnant 
whose nature thou didst assume,—ineffable and everlasting love! And thou, the 
third subsistence of divine Infinitude, illumining Spirit, the joy and solace of created 
things ! one tripersonal Godhead ! look upon this thy poor, spent, and almost expiring 
Church ! leave her not thus a prey to those importunate wolves, that wait to devour 
thy tender flock,—these wild boars that have broken into thy vineyard, and left the 
print of their polluting hoofs upon the souls of thy servants ” 

** Then, amid the hymns and hallelujahs of saints, some one may, perhaps, be heard 
offering at high strains in new and lofty measures to sing and celebrate thy divine 
mercies and marvellous judgements in. this land throughout all ages ; whereby this great 
and warlike nation, instructed and inured to the fervent and continual practice of truth 
and righteousness, and casting far from her the rags of her old vices, may press on hard 
to that high and happy emulation, to be found the soberest, wisest, and most Christian 
people ; at that day when thou, the eternal and shortly-expected king, shalt open the 
clouds to judge the severall kingdoms of the world Where they, undoubtedly, 
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that by their labours, counsels, and prayers, have been earnest for the common good of 
religion and their country, shall receive, above the inferior orders of the Blessed, the 
Regall addition of Principalities and Thrones into their glorious titles, and, in super- 
eminence of beatific vision, progressing the datelesse and irrevoluble circle of Eternity, 
shall clasp inseparable hands with joy and blisse in over measure for ever !” 


Thus, and in many another mighty page, wrote that grand, austere 
Puritan, John Milton, who took his inspiration not ‘‘ from the heat 
of youth and the vapours of wine,”’ not even “‘ by the invocation of 
Dame Memory and her syren daughters, but by devout prayer to 
that Eternal Spirit who can enrich with all utterance and all know- 
ledge, and sends out his seraphim with the hallowed fire of his altar 
to touch and purify the lips of whom he will.” 


The next poets who mark an epoch in English literature are 
Dryden and Pope. Dryden died in the year 1700 ; (and here let me 
remark, in passing, that three of our greatest poets died in the first 
year of a century—Chaucer in 1400, Dryden in 1700, Cowper in 
1800). It is the merit of Dryden to have brought into perfection 
the heroic couplet ; and this is what Gray alludes to when he says— 


** Behold, where Dryden’s less presumptuous car 
Wide o’er the fields of glory bear 
Two coursers of ethereal race, 
With necks in thunder clothed, and long-resounding pace.” 


That Dryden had in him the elements of greatness is indubitable; 
that he desecrated those high powers and laid them, like the incense 
of Israel, upon unhallowed shrines, is no less certain. Happily, 
poetry like most of his—“‘ prurient yet passionless ”—poetry, to write 
some of which, it is said, that he actually produced an artificial 
languor by letting blood !—is also ephemeral ; nor shall I read. you 
any of it, except a few lines, in which he admits his own condemna- 
tion, and which show how much better he might have done, when 
he says— 

‘**O, gracious God, how far have we 
Profaned thy heavenly gift of poesy ! 
Made prostitute and profligate the Muse, 
Debased to each obscene and impious use, 
Whose harmony was first ordained above 
For tongues of angels, and for hymns of love !-- 
O, wretched we, why were we hurried down 


This lubrique and adulterate age, 
What can we say t’ excuse our second fall?” 
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Yes; well would it be for him who pollutes the vestal flame of 
genius by kindling it on the altars of sin, if such works of his, instead 
of being remembered, might be steeped in forgetfulness for ever, and 
might swiftly undergo that happy doom of eternal oblivion for which 
he himself, in another and better life, would himself pray upon his 
bended knees! 

The impulse begun by Dryden was continued by Pope, who 


‘** Made poetry a mere mechanic art, 
And every scribbler had his tune by heart.” 


As Milton reflects the grandeur of Puritanism in the glorious days 
of Cromwell, as Dryden in his false taste and ribald decrepitude 
mirrored the low and heartless reign of Charles II., so Pope, in his 
smooth, trim-shaven, artificial mannerism, is the representative of the 
cold-hearted semi-sceptical period of Anne and the Georges. The 
age when people could extravagantly admire a description of night 
in which the mountains are said to nod their drowsy heads, and the 
flowers to sweat under the night-dews ; when a gimcrack grotto at 
Twickenham was thought the perfection of loveliness; when patches 
on the cheek, the concealment of disease, were deemed to enhance 
the attraction of healthy beauty; the poet of such an age, if he 
reflected it, could hardly be expected to excel except in such scathing 
satire as the lines to Addison, and such glittering mock heroics as 
the “‘ Rape of the Lock.”’ In Pope’s time all affectation of “ the 
great” in poetry was over; for imagination there was mere fancy, for 
courageous labour and solid study there were florid diction and jeux 
@ esprits; for the “leisurely ideal building up of a continuous action,” 
there were things of which the author was half ashamed, and which 
were only meant at the best to amuse the leisure of idle fine gentle- 
men. So far from being born in a golden clime, 


** With golden stars above, 
Dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love,” 


the poet was “‘a man about town.” The lofty ideal of a poet’s 
work had fallen into infinite degradation ; and Pope helped its fall. 
And yet, such was his natural genius, so perfect his narrow style, so 
powerful his influence, that sixty years of vacant and regular inanity 
are mainly due to him, 

Accordingly, the next poet of an epoch is William Cowper, the 
shy, religious hypochondriac, who spent his life in remote country 
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villages with old ladies and evangelical clergymen, and who never 
gave a line to the world till he was fifty years of age. His main con- 
tribution to English literature consists in the fact that by his pure, 
simple naturalness and heartiness he was the first to break loose from 
those clanking chains and artificial swaddling-clouts in which Pope 
had bound the English Muse, and which had produced their worst 
degeneracy in the vaporous inanities of the “ Minerva Press” and 
the “* Della Cruscans.”” Joined with him in spirit were Crabbe, the 
homely poet of village life, Bishop Percy, the coilector of the 
“ Reliques,” and Robert Burns, the glorious Ayrshire ploughman. 
What they did was to turn the age from the formal and turbid canals 
of affected mannerism to the pure, sunny, ebullient fountains of 
nature, simplicity, and truth. Pope, with his classical, fine-gentle- 
man instincts, would have despised the unvarnished truth of Crabbe’s 
simple narrative ; he would have regarded as half-barbarous the 
heart-stirring, passionate fire of Burns; he would have shaken 
his sides with laughter at the notion of a lovely and serious poem 
written to an old lady’s knitting-needles ; and would probably have 
condemned as trivial and irregular those true and tender lines, 
perhaps the very sweetest and most pathetic poem in our language, 
which the recluse of Olney wrote on the receipt of his mother’s 
picture. 

Let me, as a specimen of Cowper’s manner, give you his 
lines on one whom then it required some courage to praise, and 
whom in the hour of her apathy and anti-vitality the Church 
of England treated with such bitter coldness—I mean George 
Whitefield :— 


** Leuconomos—beneath well-sounding Greek 
I hide a name a poet must not speak, — 
Stood pilloried on Infamy’s high stage 
And bore the pelting scorn of half an age ; 
The very butt of slander, and the blot 
For every dart that malice ever shot. 
The man that mentioned him at once dismissed 
All mercy from his lips, and sneered and hissed : 
His crimes were such as Sodom never knew, 
And Calumny stood up to-swear all true: 
His aim was mischief, and his zeal pretence, 
His speech rebellion against common sense : 
A knave, when tried on honesty’s plain rule, 
And, when by that of reason, a mere fool; 
The world’s best comfort was—his doom was passed — 
Die when he might he must be damned at last. 
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Now, Truth, perform thine office: waft aside 
The curtain drawn by prejudice and pride ; 
Reveal—the man is dead—to wondering eyes 
This more than monster in his native guise. 

He loved the world that hated him ; the tear 
That dropped upon his Bible was sincere : 
Assailed by scandal, and the tongue of strife, 
His only answer was a blameless life ; 

And he that forged, and he that threw the dart, 

Had each a brother’s interest in his heart. 

Paul’s love of Christ and steadiness unbribed 

Were copied close in him, and well transcribed ; 

Like him he laboured, and like him content 

To bear it, suffered shame where’er he went. 
Blush, Calumny, and write upon his tomb, 

If honest eulogy will leave thee room, 

Thy deep repentance of thy thousand lies, 

Which, aimed at him, have pierced th’ offended skies, 

And say, ‘ Blot out my sin, confessed, deplored, 

Against thine image in thy saint, O Lord !’” 


Cowper, I fear, is less read than he deserves to be; but he has 
this glory, that he has ever been the favourite poet of deeply religious 
and loving minds ; and his history is peculiarly touching as that of one 
who, himself plunged in despair and madness, has brought hope and 
consolation to a thousand other souls. 

**O poets, from a maniac’s tongue was poured the deathless singing, 
O Christians, to your cross of hope a hopeless hand was clinging ; 


O men, this man in brotherhood your weary hearts beguiling 
Groaned inly while he gave you peace, and died while ye were smiling. 


He shall be strong to sanctify the poet’s high vocation, 

And bow the meekest Christian down in meeker adoration ; 

Nor ever shall he be in love by wise and good forsaken— 

Named softly as the household name of one whom God hath taken !” 


Cowper, as I have said, died in 1800; we now come to our 
own Igth century, and it is high cause for thankfulness that, although 
it has produced no individual names so great as those of Shakspeare 
or Milton, it is, perhaps, the richest of all in poetic wealth and 
splendour. In it poetry is no longer confined to a single current ; 
but, dividing itself into a hundred channels, refreshes every region of 
human intelligence and human emotion, and like the river of bliss 
through the midst of heaven— 


‘* Rolls o’er Elysian flowers her amber stream.” 


What spirit it was which sweeping, as with a breeze, the well-nigh 
dormant strings of the great heart of humanity, made them resound 
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again to such marvellous life, that never before did men shake to the 
ground so many old tyrannies and effete superstitions, and explore so- 
many Eldorados of discovery, and crown themselves with such 
starry garlands of science and poetry, we cannot tell; but certain it is. 
that the burst of new life was coincident with the great world-earth- 
quake of the French Revolution. At any rate, certain it is that, 
among a host of minor poets, we have had in this single century the fine 
chivalry of Scott, the lyric enthusiasm of Campbell, the statuesque 
grandeur of Keats, the spiritual loveliness of Shelley, the deep- 
enwoven melody of Coleridge, the moving pathos of Hood, the 
divine unworldliness of Wordsworth, the profound intensity of 
Browning, the marvellous grace and finish of our present Laureate. 


‘¢ O’er wakened realms philosophers and bards 
Spread in concentric circles ; they whose souls 
Conscious of their high destiny from God, 
Brook not wealth’s rivalry.” 


But out of all these poets I select one as the poet who marks an 
epoch, and that one is William Wordsworth. I can well remember the 
time when to do so would have made a man the subject of laughter ; 
Byron was then the rage, especially of the young, and they thought 
that they were crushing Wordsworth (they might, says Southey, 
have talked as well of crushing Skiddaw) by quoting Byron’s two. 


lines— 
‘* A drowsy, frowsy poem, called the Excursion, 
Writ in a manner which is my aversion—” 


of that famous poem which Coleridge, with enthusiasm, called 


** An Orphic song, indeed, 
A song divine of high and passionate thoughts 
To their own music chanted.” 


Yet Byron and the satanic school are rapidly dying out; and the 
words of that wise and noble fraternity, nicknamed the “ Lakers,” 
have long become household words with the noble and the good. 
From the Byronic school emanated poems on subjects so abhorrent, 
as Byron’s “‘Heaven and Earth,” and Moore’s ‘Loves of the 
Angels,” and Shelley’s “‘Cenci,” and Leigh Hunt’s “ Rimini; ” from 
the school of Wordsworth such poems only as made men more full 
of admiration, hope, and love. Byron wrote much that no person 
of delicate feeling could read without the burning blush of indigna- 
tion ; Wordsworth made his laurel greener by uttering no line that 
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might not have been lingered over by the purest angel in heaven ; 
the tendency of Byron’s verse was to make men moodier, more 
immoral, more egotistical, more selfish; the tendency of all that 
Wordsworth wrote was “ to lend ardour to virtue and confidence to 
truth.” And, therefore, the whole grisly troop of Byron’s Corsairs, 
and Laras, and Giaours, and Selims, and Don Juans, and Manfreds, 
are on their way to the limbo of contempt and dust ; while Words- 
worth has inaugurated a new epoch, and remains the greatest poet of 
the epoch he began. Byron’s verse flashed forth like an evanescent 
meteor, that dazzled only to betray ; Wordsworth shone with the 
steady lustre of some benignant star, glowing more intensely when all 
was most dark around. The difference between the two, as poets, 
may be seen in the contrast between the two as men. The one, a 
handsome young nobleman, traversed all Europe in search of pleasure 
and amusement, letting every winged wish roam unrestrained over the 
gardens of enjoyment, so that the poems sent forth from his Vene- 
tian seraglio speak but of joys which are the thrillings of sense; ‘‘ his 
pathos is but the regret, and his wisdom the languor and satiety, of 
the jaded voluptuary:” the other lived in poverty and seclusion in 
a rustic cottage among the hills, and wrote with the light of heaven 
upon him in the bosom of a pure domestic life. ‘One special 
occasion he notes, when returning home in the early morning, his 
whole spirit was stirred within him, as 


** Magnificent 
The morning rose in memorable pomp ;” 


and there came over him one of those crises, so marked in the history 
of great minds, which colour the whole after-course of existence. 
“* To the brim,” he says, 


‘** My heart was full ; I made no vows, but vows 
Were then made for me ;. bond unknown to me 
Was given, that I should be, else sinning greatly, 
A dedicated spirit: on I walked 
In thankful blessedness which yet survives.” 


And to this consecration—“ the silent influences of the morning 
poured upon his head by the Invisible Hand ”—he remained faithful 
as few priests have ever been to their calling, a priest of nature, a 
priest of God. 

It seems to me that there are two great lessons to be learned from 
comparing the lives of such men as Byron and Wordsworth: the one 
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intellectual, the other moral. The intellectual one is, that immediate 
popularity is no test whatever of poetic merit ; a great writer must 
create the taste which enjoys him. Byron’s poems were received 
with frantic enthusiasm, and with shouts of applause ; Wordsworth’s 
were for a long time greeted with cold neglect or with bursts of silly 
laughter. Yet, now, Wordsworth’s have commenced their steady 
immortality ; and Byron’s (who himself said, ‘ nearly all that I have 
written is mere passion”’) are beginning already to sink into a mere 
historical oblivion. And the moral lesson is this :— 


‘* Who follows pleasure, pleasure slays, 
God’s wrath upon himself he reeks ; 
But all delights attend his days 
Who takes with thanks but never seeks.”’ | 


Byron with health, beauty, strength, fame, riches, and noble 
birth—Byron, with the society of eminent men, and the adoration of 
lovely women, who roamed over earth’s fairest places to find himself 
the most voluptuous of homes—did he find that phantom of pleasure 
which he chased? Let himself answer. He was the most miserable 
of men. On his thirty-third birthday he wrote these lines— 


‘* Through life’s dull road so dim and dirty, 
I have dragged on to three-and-thirty. 
What have these years left to me ? 
Nothing—except thirty-three.” 


In the last year of his life but one, though he had not yet reached 
middle age, he says— 


** T am ashes where once I was fire, 
And the bard in my bosom is dead ; 
What I loved I now merely admire, 
And my heart is as gray as my head.” 


And at the age of thirty-seven, in the last verses of all which he ever 
wrote, he says in a language which is intense in its pathetic and 
hopeless remorse— 


‘* Tis time this heart should be unmoved, 
Since others it has ceased to move ; 
Yet though I cannot be beloved, 
Still let me love ! 


My days are in the yellow leaf: 
The flower, the fruits of love are gone ;— 
The worm, the canker, and the grief, 
Are mine alone. 
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The fire that on my bosom preys 
Is lone as some volcanic isle ; 
No torch is kindled at its blaze, 
A funeral pile. 


The hope, the fear, the jealous care, 
Th’ exalted portion of the pain 
And power of love, I cannot share, 

But wear the chain.” 


How widely different is this little passage of Wordsworth, a passage 
containing a simple Christian lesson, such as is not to be found in all 
Byron :— 

*¢ And the lady prayed in heaviness, 

That looked not for relief ; 

But slowly did her succour come, 
And a patience to her grief. 

O there is never sorrow of heart 
That shall lack a timely end, 

If but to God we turn and ask 
Of him to be our friend.” 


Which of the two writers seems to you to have been the happier 
man—the lordly pleasure-seeker, who exhausted the world’s gifts, or 
the quiet family-loving Christian recluse, who wrote the ‘‘ Ode to 
Duty,” and the character of the Happy Warrior, and who had 
learnt from Nature the deep, sweet lesson— 


‘* Never to mix our pleasure, or our pain, 
With anguish of the meanest thing that feels.” 


But it is more than time for me to conclude ; and I will conclude, 
not with any of those great and important inferences which might be 
drawn from even so brief and hurried a survey of English poetry as 
this, but with a few words of more general import. And I would 
say this ;—that, in a hard and faithless generation, poets are eminently 
fitted to teach us one lesson which we greatly need. It is the lesson, 
and one which contains in it a great secret of human happiness, that 
God’s simplest, cheapest, most universal blessings are his best. The 
hearing ear and the seeing eye—if we have these we have the mate- 
rials for man’s most lofty and unalloyed enjoyments. 


‘* Not only round our infancy 
Doth heaven with all its splendours lie ; 
Daily with souls that cringe and plot 
We Sinais climb and know it not ; 
Over our manhood bend the skies ; 
Against our fallen and traitor lives 
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The great winds utter prophecies ; 

With our faint hearts the mountain strives ; 
Its arms outstretched, the Druid wood 
Waits with its benedicite ; 

And to our age’s drowsy blood 

Still shouts the inspiring sea. 


‘* Earth gets its price for what earth gives us ; 
The beggar is taxed for a corner to die in, 
The priest hath his fee who comes and shrives us, 
We bargain for the graves we lie in ; 
At the Devil’s booth are all things sold, 
Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold ; 
For a cap and bells our lives we pay, - 
Bubbles we earn with our whole soul’s tasking ; 
Tis Heaven alone that is given away, 
Tis only God may be had for the asking ; 
There is no price set on the lavish summer, 
And June may be had by the poorest comer.” 


We may not be rich; but the starry heavens, and the refulgent 
summer, and the meadows spotted with white and gold, the sun- 
shine raining through the gorgeous autumnal trees, and the ever- 
lasting light and music of the sea,—is there anything in wealth which 
can yield a pleasure one tithe so intense and magnificent as this? We 
may have never travelled ; but the soul of Shakspeare found enough to 
feed upon in smoky London and slow Avon, and no living man has 
ever exhausted that microcosm of wonder that lies in a single blade of 
grass. ‘Give me health anda day,”’ says Emerson, ‘‘and I will make 
the pomp of emperors ridiculous. The dawn is my Assyria; the 
sunset and moonrise my Paphos and unimaginable realms of faérie ; 
the moon shall be my England of the senses and the understanding ; the 
night my Germany of mystic philosophy and dreams.” We may not 
be learned ; yet he who can read and write has in his hands the whole 
of the instruments by which any one ever yet gained learning ; and 
if we can enter into the thoughts of our Bibles, our Miltons, and our 
Shakspeare, we have won all and more than human divinity can 
teach us. The lowest of mankind may yet enjoy the glories of 
every sunny day and of every moonlit night with emotions which 
an angel might envy, and which no poet could express in words. 
“From the earth as from a shore,” says the writer whom I have 
just quoted, ‘I look out on a summer dawn upon the silent sea of 
heaven... The daybreak, with its long, slender bars of cloud 
floating like fishes in the crimson sea, does not recall to me the words 
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of poets. No; but I feel, perhaps, the pain of an alien world, a 
world not yet subdued by thought ; or I am cheered by the moist, 
warm, glittering, budding, melodious hour that takes down the 
narrow walls of my soul and extends its life and pulsation to the 
very horizon. ‘That is morning,—to cease for one bright hour to be 
the prisoner of a sickly body, and to become as large as nature.” 
Such feelings, ladies and gentlemen, the poets teach us to understand 
and to enjoy ; and they lead usto feel more than even they can express. 
They make us nobler, more independent, happier, with larger hearts 
and wiser thoughts. Next to the sacred Scriptures, they teach us best 
that “man doth not live by bread alone,” and that “his life con- 
sisteth not iri the abundance of the things which he possesseth.”” ‘They 
will help to teach us how rich is the boon which God has given us 
in giving us the gift of life. They will teach us that He doeth all 
things well. They will enable us to learn with them the lesson 
which, well learnt, contributes no little to the peace and joy of earth; 
that man, in spite of his fall from Paradise, is often loveable; and 
that God, even in the hour of our deepest trials, is always merciful 
and good. 
—=0 9080 


THE EARLY ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY. 


O us who for upwards of a century and a quarter have been 
directing men’s minds to the antiquities of their native 
land, exhorting the Englishmen of our day to study the 
records of the thought and handiwork of their ancestors in 
past generations; to us who have welcomed so many 

fellow-labourers in our work, who have seen so many die out after their 
scant energy was exhausted, while we toiled on; to us the appearance 
of 2 fresh and strong auxiliary, flushed with enthusiasm, facing boldly its 
section of work, and resolving, before it stops its efforts to get that 
section done ; to us, old tried hands, this is a pleasurable sight. One 
condition of success is to believe in the worth of the work you are 
doing ; another is, not to be afraid of the amount of work before you ; 
trust to your own stiff back and strong arm, set at your work with a 
determination to get it under, and in time it will go down before 
you, if you don’t flag. These reflections are called up in us by a 
perusal of the Early English Text Society’s Report for this year, which 
is full of spirit, and of that resolution which men who mean work should 
have. Four years ago the society was started very quietly, by a few 
little-known but enthusiastic members of the Philological Society, and 
its first year’s income was only 1454, Last year its income was 941/, 
and the society now stands at the head of the societies of its‘kind. It 
has announced that it means to print the whole of our early English 
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manuscript literature, besides reprinting all the best of our early books 
that need reprinting ; it suggests that 60,000/. will finish its work, and 
it asks for this sum at the rate of 2000/. a year—t1ooo/, for its original 
MS. Series, and 1oo0o0/. for its Extra Series for reprints—so that its work 
may be done by this generation. We like the coolness of the request, and 
we like the pluck of it. That the work must and will be done some 
day, we are sure ; and why should it not be done by us of the Vic- 
torian era? If Germany can print all its early literature, why cannot 
we? Are our men of old less worthful than theirs? God forbid. 
Whom can they set beside Czedmon, Layamon, Manning, Hampole, 
Langland, Chaucer, Barbour, and Lydgate? Whom beside Mandeville, 
Trevisa, and many another worthy whose name is unknown, but whose 
work remains to us? Why should we, then, hesitate longer to put in 
type for modern eyes all that yet exists of the records of our fore- 
fathers’ thoughts? The sources of the Nile are esteemed an object 
worthy of the money, the attention, nay, the lives of Englishmen ; are 
the sources of English literature so much less in value to English eyes ? 
Surely it is time for our countrymen to set resolutely to work at this 
task of doing justice to their ancestors, of tracing their language and the 
course of their thoughts back step by step to its rise in Anglo-Saxon 
days, that so the progress of the mind and tongue of England may be 
known. Two-thirds of the old road are still inaccessible. But the 
pioneers to clear it are ready and willing. Here is what they say of 
their last year’s work and this year’s. Who will help them on? 

The following is the substance of the report of the committee, dated 
January, 1868 :— 

Unexampled as had been the progress of the Society in former years, 
its success in the year just passed must be held to have exceeded that 
of all previous ones, for not only have its own members increased by 
a hundred and seventy—not only has its income risen to 9412, but it has 
given birth to what are, in fact, four other societies, namely, its own 
Extra Series, the Spenser Society, the Roxburghe Library, and the 
Chaucer Society.* Thus reinforced, the society can proceed with fresh 
vigour to the accomplishment of its task, with the determination not to 
rest till Englishmen shall be able to say of their early literature, what 
the Germans can now say with pride of theirs, “every work of it’s 
printed, and every word of it’s glossed.” England must no longer be 
content to lag behind. But many a year of strenuous effort lies between 
this task just begun and its end. It is an effort in which every member 
of the society is called on to take part; and during this present year, 
and all future ones, the committee rely on its volunteers to put it in 
possession of, at least, the money power that the Government supplies 
to its English regulars under the Master of the Rolls,—a thousand a 
year. With an income of that amount, a real impression could be made 
on the work before us, and if every member will but get one fresh sub- 
scriber during the year,’ the income wanted will be at once secured. 





* The collection of Early French Texts, undertaken by MM. Paul Meyer and Gaston 
Paris, is also mainly due to the society’s example. A Lydgate Society, to take Lyd- 
gate, Occleve, and Hawes, is still wanted. 

» “*T will undertake to get twenty subscribers during 1868. I wish all the rest 
would undertake to get ten.” —John Leigh, Manchester. 

N. S. 1868, VoL. V. P 
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To the resolute members who have made the society what, in numbers and 
income, it is, the committee especially appeal to continue their exertions, 
so that the subscribers may be raised to the required thousand. 

The review of the past year’s work shows two sides to it; one of 
much encouragement, the other of less. To take the latter first. 
Members were offered thirty-two texts during the year, in the original 
series, if they would find money for them ; they found it only for seven, 
—and these instead of eleven, as in 1866,—which made necessary the 
starting of an Extra Series, but yet that has been only able to take one 
text, and part of another. Members were asked to double the society’s 
income: they left it at its old amount, only making up by fresh sub- 
scriptions for the old revenue from back texts. They were asked to 
reprint the back texts of 1864 and 1865 ; they have only raised enough 
to reprint those of 1864. Still, new members take time and trouble to 
obtain ; and that so many were obtained as 170, is cause for congratu- 
lation, not complaint. The society’s numbers were in its first three years 
successively, 145, 260, 409: in 1867 they reached 580; its income was 
in its first three years successively, 152/, 3847, 681/.: in 1867, it was 
941/.; its issues of texts were, successively, in 1864, 65, '66, four, 
seven, eleven : in 1867, nine,‘ and this with the help of the Extra Series; 
but as 68/. of the cost of the Ayenbite, published in 1866, was carried 
over to 1867, in which year that sum (with the money paid for copying 
MSS. for 1868, &c.) would have produced one more text, the issues of 
1866 and 1867 may be looked on as equal. Thus, while in numbers 
(by the help of the Percy folio), and in income (by the help of the 
Extra Series), the society has largely increased during 1867, in texts it 
may be considered as having maintained its issue of 1866. Moreover, 
it has, by the establishment of the Extra Series for re-editions, taken 
these out of the way of the MS. work for the original series, that pioneer 
work which is the society’s most important business. 

The texts of the past year have yielded to no prior ones in interest 
and importance, as will be manifest when their names are mentioned ; 
they have touched more nearly the life of the people than ever before. 
In our Miscellaneous Class, Mr. Toulmin Smith’s “ English Gilds ” ¢ 
will cast a light, as long desired as unexpected, on the condition of our 
early “common and middling folks” ( Gilds,” p. 178) in towns, and 
show the whole of urban England covered with brotherhoods “ for 
cherishing love and charity among themselves” (p. 184), for mutual 
help in sickness and old age, and the performance of the last offices to 
the dead. It is in the spirit of these men that the editor, Mr. Toulmin 
Smith, has thrown his work, gratis, into the society’s series, removing it 
from that superintended by the Master of the Rolls, where the circu- 
lation of the book, and its consequent usefulness, would have lessened, 
though the editor's full pay would have been secured. The com- 
mittee desire to express their strong sense of this generosity on Mr. 
Toulmin Smith’s part. 





* That is, considering only the original series, for out of the 9411. of 1867, the 
Camden and Philological Societies paid 93/., and the extra series 1211. 

¢ Or reckoning by pages, the issues were : in 1864, 481 pages ; in 1865, 950 pages ;. 
in 1866, 2034 pages ; in 1867 there will be about 1860 pages. 

* This will, it is hoped, be ready in February or March. 
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The next great work of the year falls also into the Miscellaneous Class, 
for it is in its social aspect rather than its religious, that the Committee 
regard “ The Vision of William concerning Piers Plowman,” as being of 
importance. For the first time, the first sketch of this noble English 
poem has been given to the world, and with a loving care that has 
never been heretofore bestowed on the later versions. ‘“ Pierce the 
Ploughman’s Crede” has likewise been issued under Mr. Skeat’s editing, 
and here again for the first time have appeared from the MS.' the 
writer's own lines on the Real Presence, altered by the first printer, and 
copied from him by subsequent editors. For the Extra Series, Mr. 
Morris’s other engagements have not allowed him to produce yet the 
first part of Chaucer's “ Prose Works,” but it will be issued during 1868 
to the subscribers to that series for 1867, and the edition will be the 
only separate one of the poet’s prose ever published. 

In our second class, works illustrating our dialects and the history of 
our language, we have not only started our “ Dictionary Series,” by the 
new edition of the first printed English Rhyming Dictionary, rendered 
now for the first time easily available by Mr. Wheatley’s careful Index ; 
but we have in the “ Engiish Giids,” a most important collection of 
documents of one and the same date, from many of the counties of 
England, enabling us—under Mr. Richard Morris’s guidance—to con- 
trast their varying provincialisms, and also to see the differences between 
the language of the educated cleric and the provincial scribe of the 
same town. ‘The linguistic importance of the volume is almost equal 
to its social, and had it done no more than confirm the existence in 
Lynn‘ of the initial « forms known also in Coventry and Lincolnshire, 
it would have justified its publication. It ranks also as the second of 
our dated Texts (Report, 1866), the Ayenbite being the first. 

In our third class, “ Religious Treatises,” Mr. Perry has given us the 
nervous and rhythmical Sermon that Dan John Gaytryge made, the 
singular Poem of Sayne John the Evangelist, the Abbey of the Holy 
Ghost, &c. ; while Mr. Furnivall has added, besides the curious Poems 
on the Pilgrim’s Sea-Voyage and the Parliament of Devils, &c. ; those 
tender Hymns to the Virgin and Christ, that simple Prayer of Richard 
de Castre’s, whose pathos all must feel. The issue of the revised version 
of Hampole’s “Office” promised in our last Report has been postponed, 
as a better MS. of it than the Thornton one has been found. 

In our first class, “ Romances,” no work has been issued during the 
past year in the original series ; and this because the Committee gave 
notice in their last Report that they would consider “ the Arthur and 
other Romances in the Percy Folio as part of the Society’s Texts.” No 
less than twelve Romances, or Romance-Poems, being in the Percy 





_ The ‘‘Songs and Carols” edited by Mr. Thomas Wright, for the Warton Club, 
in 1856, from the Sloane MS. 2593, contain the x forms (xa/, &c.) as well as the 
Midland (and Northern) guan, guat, &c. ; and at p. 74 occur the lines :— 


‘** Many merveylis God hajt sent, 

Of lytenyng and of thunder dent ; 
At the frere ca[r]mys hat it bent, 
At Lynne toun, it is non nay. 
Lytenyng at Lynne dede gret harm, 
Oftolbothe and of fryrecarm . . 
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Folio, now all in type,—including three poems at first intended for the 
Society’s second Gawaine volume—the Committee felt absolved from 
the necessity of producing more. But they regret to hear that the 
subscriptions to the Folio have not covered half the cost of printing it, 
and they trust that those members who have not yet taken the book on 
the favourable terms at which it has been offered to members of the 
Society and their friends, will speedily do so. In the Extra Series, 
“The Romance of William of Palerne” (or “William and the Werwolf”) 
will be issued for 1867 in January or February, 1868, re-edited by 
Mr. Skeat, with the missing portion supplied from the French original 
by the kind help of Monsieur Michelant, of the Imperial Library of 
France. The fragment of an alliterative “ Romance of Alexander,” 
assumed to be by the translator of “ William of Palerne,” will be issued 
in the same volume. 

Another most important section of the Society’s work, the spread of the 
study of English in schools, and as a recognised branch of education,’ has 
during the last year made a splendid advance. Interest and inquiry have 
been aroused on all sides, and many of the most thoughtful and able 
teachers have declared in its favour, as is shown by Professor Seeley’s 
“Lecture,” the “ Essays on a Liberal Education,” the proximate establish- 
ment of “The London Student,” the introduction of regular English 
teaching into Marlborough College, King’s College School, &c. The Com- 
mittee believe also that the forthcoming Report of the Schools Commission 
will take the same view. Mr. Morris’s “ Specimens of Early English,” 
has been adopted as the Text-book for the B.A. degree in the Univer- 
sity of London; and to meet the growing want in schools for early 
text-books, Mr. Morris has issued his “ Selections from Chaucer,” and 
Mr. Skeat’s “ Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede” has been published 
separately as a school book. Professor Hiram Corson’s edition of 
Chaucer’s “ Legend of Good Women” is also here worthy of note. The 
foundation of an Anglo-Saxon professorship at Cambridge by a member 
of the Society, the Rev. Professor Bosworth, has been announced, and 
when completed will rescue that seat of learning from the disgrace it 





& The Society does not of course desire the study of Early English apart from that 
of modern and middle English, but as the head and crown of the later work. On the 
English training in the City of London School, Mr. Abbott says :— 

**Here are some of the books studied in different classes—beginning from the 
lowest in the senior school :— 


_ Ivanhoe ” o ¢ «+ » or 
Ist Class. (By heart) § “‘Ivry” . - « + Macaulay. 
( ** Quentin Durward” . « Seat. 
2nd Class. **Marmion” ., . Scott. 
3rd Class. (By heart) ** Allegro and Penseroso ” - Milton. 
* Old Mortality ” « « « Scott. 
Latin Class, Pope’s ‘* Iliad. 
** Paradise Lost,” (two books). 
4th Class. Trench on “ Words.” 
(For this ~~ 1867.) A Book of the ‘‘ Faery Queen.” 
5th Class. Ist part of Angus’s ‘ Handbook.” 
‘* Piers Plowman’s Crede.” 


Grammar Class. (By heart) ** Ruin seize thee” . . . Gray. 


(For this year.) 


6th Class. Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno” (Carey), 


Angus’s ‘‘ Handbook.” 
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has hitherto laboured under, that the University of Spenser, Ben 
Jonson, Bacon, Milton, Wordsworth, Byron, Macaulay, and Tennyson, 
has had no recognised teacher of their mother tongue. Well has 
Professor Seeley said," “Classical studies may make a man intel- 
lectual, but the study of native literature has a moral effect as 
well. J¢ is the true ground and foundation of patriotism. ... We 
too are a great historic nation; we too have ‘titles manifold.’ This 
country is not some newly discovered island in the Northern seas. . . . 
But the name of Milton sounds like any other name to those who 
have not pondered over his verses. I call that man uncivilised who is 
not connected with the past through the state in which he lives, and 
sympathy with the great men who have lived in it.” Whencesoever the 
mighty of old come, we can set their peers beside any, their lords over 
many, from the rolls of our early and middle times, and in the knowledge 
of these men’s words and thoughts lies one of the springs of the regene- 
ration of our land. 

In connection with the study of Early English, the Committee allude 
also with special gratification to its spread in Germany ; to the comple- 
tion of Dr. Stratmann’s “ Dictionary of the Old English Language, 
compiled from writings of the 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries,”—the best 
book of its kind ;—the same editor’s announced edition of the “ Owl 
and Nightingale,” from the MSS. ; and the appearance of Matzner and 
Goldbeck’s “ Sprachproben,” or ‘‘ Specimens of Early English,” which, 
though unluckily not re-edited from the MSS., contains elaborate notes 
and careful introductions that reflect the highest credit on the editors. 

The winners of the Society’s Prizes in 1867 for the study of English 
before Chaucer were :— 


Winners. Examiners. 
Alexander Monro. 
George Lever Widemann. 


Rev. Prof. Bosworth, Oxford. 


John Bradshaw. Prof. Dowden, Trin. Coll., Dublin. 
Henry A. Harben. Morley, Univ. Coll., London. 
Brewer, King’s Coll., London. 
Boswell Berry. Masson, Edinburgh. 
W. Taylor Smith. A. W. Ward, Owen’s Coll., Manchester. 
Laurence Thomson. Nichol, Glasgow. 


George Crighton. », Baynes, St. Andrews. 
W. G. Rushbrooke. Rev. E, A. Abbott, City of London School. 


The Committee have again to return thanks to the several Professors 
and Mr. Abbott, for the trouble they have taken in giving lectures and 
holding examinations for these prizes. It is gratifying to know that in 
one instance, at least, the Society’s prize has induced the best man of 
his year at a college to take up the study of Early English, and so to 
gain a possession above the worth of mere prizes. 

The result of the past year’s work is such as to call on every 
member for increased exertion to extend the sphere of the Society’s 
usefulness and operations. It is hindered on every side by want of 
funds, by want of attention from men in the hurry of business or fashion- 
able life ; and in securing either or both of these, members will do good 
service to their Society. 





» Macmillan’s Magazine, Nov., 1867, p. 86, ‘* Lecture on English in Schools.” 
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For this new year of 1868, the Committee will issue to members with 
this Report:—1. The very interesting set of Instructions to Parish 
Priests, by John Mirk, Canon of Lilleshall, in Shropshire, edited for the 
first time, from the best MS., by Mr. Edward Peacock. Its sketch of 
the life and duties both of priest and layman, is full of life-like touches 
and curious information. 2. In contrast with this, the even more 
curious and full picture of the outer life of page and duke, of school-boy 
and girl, of olden time, contained in the largest collection of verse 
treatises yet made on the Manners and Meals of our ancestors, edited by 
Mr. Furnivall, entitled “‘ The Babees Book, &c.,” and having Forewords 
on Education in Early England before 1450 A.D. 3. Another most 
curious treatise on Female Education in the 14th century—* The 
Knight de la Tour Landry,” edited by Mr. Thomas Wright—showing 
how then, by precept and the citation of examples, a father ‘taught his 
motherless girls to “learn and see both the good and evil of the time 
past, and for to keep them in good cleanness, and from all evil in time 
coming.” To these the Committee propose to add:—4. Perhaps the 
most important linguistic text issued by the Society, ‘‘ Early English 
Homilies,” ab. 1200 a.D., edited by Mr. Richard Morris, showing a stage 
in the development of English noun-inflections, hitherto unknown and 
unexpected, and exhibiting an extraordinary confusion of forms, besides 
most pleasant quaintnesses of speech, of thought, and life. 5. The 
Third Part of the Romance of “ Merlin,” edited by Mr. H. B. Wheatley. 
6. Part III. of Sir David Lyndesay’s Works, “ The Historie and Testa- 
ment of Squyer Meldrum,” edited by Dr. F. Hall. And the Committee 
trust that members will supply funds enough to enable the “Gawaine 
Poems,” the short Anglo-Saxon “Finding of the Holy Cross,” the 
“ Alliterative Romance of the Destruction of Troy,” Text B. of 
Langland’s “Vision of Piers Plowman,” and the “ Catholicon,” to be 
included in this year’s issue, for the books can be ready whenever the 
money for them is forthcoming. 

For the Extra Series the year’s issue will be :— 


1. Caxton’s Book of Curtesye, in Three Versions :—1, from the unique printed copy 
in the Cambridge University Library ; 2, from the Oriel MS. 79; 3, from the Balliol 
MS. 354. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. (Ju February.) 

2. Havelok the Dane. Re-edited from the unique MS. by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, 
M.A., with the sanction and aid of the original editor, Sir Frederic Madden. 

3. Chaucer’s Prose Works. Part II. Edited from the MSS., by Richard 
Morris, Esq. 


The Committee desire to express their warm thanks to Sir Frederic 
Madden for withdrawing his formerly expressed wish that “‘ Havelok ” 
should not be re-edited by the Society, and for now nominating Mr. 
Skeat to reproduce in a more accessible form the text so much desired 
by students,—a text whose reputation is so largely due to the great 
ability and care of him who first gave it to the small public of the 
Roxburghe Club. 

The “ Reprinting Fund” has now eighty subscribers, and their sub- 
scriptions, with 47/. from the sale of back texts, will enable the texts of 
1864 to go to press at once, and there can be no doubt that this year 
will see them all reprinted. 
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Correspondence of Sylvanus Grban, 


Sin scire labores, 


Queere, age: quzerenti pagina nostra patet. 


[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless it is agreeable, for 
publication, but in order to facilitate Correspondence.] 


HERNE’S OAK. 


1. Mr. Urnsan,—Permit me to make 
a few remarks on the paper by Mr. B. B. 
Woodward in your last number in refe- 
rence to my book on the above subject. 

He accuses me (most good-humouredly, 
I confess) of wholly overlooking and alter- 
ing evidence. Now, if he looks at the 
introduction (p. xi.) of my book, he will 
find that, not wishing to make the work 
unnecessarily tedious, I applied myself to 
the principal points of evidence, not 
caring to trouble my readers with second 
and third rate questions, which would not 
materially affect the issue. Tighe and 
Davis, succeeding to Charles Knight, are 
the champions of the ‘96 tree. Their 
salient points I attacked ; the result of my 
endeavours my readers musi decide. 

As to altering evidence, I do not com- 
prehend him, except he means the plan 
of Collier's, which I give faithfully, and 
also a sketch, confessedly my own, side by 
side with it. Collier’s plan I think of 
little value, as touching the two rivals. 
Many trees are indicated where none now 
appear. True it is, that some of them 
may have been removed; on the other 
hand, many old trees exist at the present 
time without any indication of them in 
Collier’s, even the “ huge oak” referred 
to by Mr. Woodward is not pointed out 
there ; and in distinguishing Sir John 
Falstaff’s oak from others, if he meant 
the pollard, he has put the figure of the 
maiden tree, which stood by its side, in 
its place; or, if he meant the maiden 
tree, he has inaccurately placed it. Either 
way his evidence is questionable, as I 
have plainly stated, p. 18. As to Wil- 
liam III., the distorted avenue with the 
maiden tree retained in it, is a singular 
exception to all the other regular lines of 
trees planted by that monarch, and al- 
though there is no document to confirm 
the view taken by the advocates of Herne’s 


Oak, the fact is a link in the chain as a 
probability, if not a positive evidence. 

The fact that my tree, as Mr. Wood- 
ward calls it, is the only maiden tree in 
all that part, is another link; and it must 
appear singular, I am sure, even to him, 
that every other tree in the park should 
have either been “ polled,” or had its 
leading shoots broken. Could it be pos- 
sible that this alone occupied a favourable 
situation for the full development of 
nature? In my opinion such a conclusion 
is unwarrantable. 

As to the “third alternative,” Mr. 
Woodward is in error in assuming that it 
has been overlooked. I have read of the 
merits of that tree nearer the Castle 
having been considered. At the present 
moment I cannot say where, not having 
the book by me; but I will ascertain, if 
necessary, aud inform you. The substance 
was this,—there were a few points in 
favour of this “third alternative,” but 
more and weightier evidence in favour of 
those at the pit; consequently, the one 
nearer the Castle had to give way to the 
other two. I am quite aware of the value 
of Mr. Woodward’s quotation at p. 33, 
where Page, Shallow, and Slender “ couch 
i’ the Castle ditch,” till they see “ the 
light” of their ‘‘ fairies,” but so far from 
being astonished at the “readiness and 
alacrity ” with which “these worthies ap- 
pear,” I confess myself so blind that I 
cannot perceive these qualities, or even 
their necessity, in the parts they play ; 
for, after the lights appear, there is a short 
speech to the fairies by the Queen, then 
instructions by Pistol and Evans, after- 
wards a longer address by the Queen; 
Evans and Pistol also have something 
each to say; sundry ejaculations are 
uttered by Falstaff; then comes a trial 
with the lighted tapers, and the Queen 
a third time speaks before the fairies 
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sing; and it is not until the song that 
Slender is required to appear to steal his 
fairy in white. And it has already been 
argued that the time occupied in delivering 
the above addresses, &c., would be amply 
sufficient for the parties concerned to quit 
the Castle ditch and reach the dell, the 
distance from which, I believe, is less 
than half a mile. 

There is a sentence in the play which 
bears upon the subject of distance very 
strongly, and will be found in Act 4, 
Sc. 4, as follows :— 


‘¢ The truth being known, 
We'll all present ourselves, dis-horn the 
spirit, 

And mock him home to Windsor.” 

This undoubtedly signifies that the place 
of appointment intended must have been 
at some distance from the town, or it sig- 
nifiés nothing ; for how could Falstaff be 
**mocked home to Windsor,” unless 
some distance had to be traversed, occu- 
pying considerable time, during which he 
was to be tormented? 

Of course every one knows the play was 
not performed in the Park. The Castle 
ditch was never couched in by the parties 
named; nor was either dell or sawpit 
tenanted by the fairies in reality. It is 
only a question as to consistency or in- 
consistency ; either in the construction or 
the reading of the play; as touching the 
object in question therein alluded to. 

As to the expression in Shakspeare 
quoted at p. 32,— 


“ As Falstaff, she, and I, are newly met, 
Let them from forth a saw-pit rush at 
once 
With some diffused song,”— 


bringing the “site of the oak very much 
nearer both to the town and to the Castle 
than either mine or that of ’96 occupied.” 
In reply to this, I would refer Mr. Wood- 
ward to the earliest edition of the play 
published in 1602, orto the reprint of 
1619, where he will find the following pas- 
sage :— 

“Now for that Fulst:fe hath bene so 

deceived, 
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As that he dares not venture to the 


ouse, 
We'll send him word to meet us in the 
jield.” 


And further on it says :— 


“And at that time we will meet him 
both : 
Then would I have you present there 
at hand 
With little boyes disguised and drest 
like fayries, 
For to affright fat Fulstaffe in the 
woods.” 
I have italicised the words “ field” and 
“ woods ;” but how does this accord with 
Mr. Woodward's view of the trysting 
place being very near to the town? His 
reference to Norden's view, showing the 
timber-yard, as being suggestive of the 
site of a saw-pit, is very reasonable ; but 
there is no ground for supposing that a 
sawpit in the timber-yard was the only 
one in that locality; indeed the expres- 
sion in Shakspeare,— 
“Let them from forth a saw-pit rush at 
once,” 
seems to indicate that there were more 
sawpits than one thereabout, otherwise, 
would he not have said “ the saw-pit,” 
instead of “a”? And what more reason- 
able than to suppose that large trees 
should be cut up on the spot near where 
they fell, to avoid the difficulty of remov- 
ing very heavy loads over uneven ground, 
or spoiling valuable trees by cutting 
them into portable fragments, especially 
as the ground (according to the evidence 
produced by Mr. Woodward, p. 34), was 
“full of pits and mounts,” where an im- 
promptu saw-pit could readily be made ? 
Thus, I think, if Mr. Woodward's view 
of the case is not entirely overthrown, he 
will admit it to be negatived, and allow 
the two trees, about which so “ much ado” 
has been made, to hold their place ; but 
here I must stop, to resume, with your 
kind permission, my argument in your 
next number.—I am, &c., 
Your “ Adventurous Wood-Carver,” 
Wiiiram Perry. 
6, North Audley Street, W. 


THE ART EXHIBITION AT LEEDS, 


2. Mr. Urnsay,—The National Exhi- 
bition of Works of Art to be held in 
Leeds in May next, and five following 
months, is intended to serve a threefold 
object—in the first place, to give to the 


nation at large an opportunity of enjoy- 
ing and studying such a collection of art- 
treasures as has not been gathered toge- 
ther since the memorable Manchester 
Exhibition of 1857; next, to benefit an 
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important local charitable institution— 
the Infirmary ; and thirdly, to spread a 
greater taste for and knowledge of the 
fine arts amongst the vast industrial 
population of Yorkshire, by establishiug 
in Leeds—its commercial centre—a per- 
manent Gallery of Painting and Sculpture. 
If you will kindly allow me space in your 
columns, a few sentences will serve to 
explain the origin of the movement. 

In September, 1866, the building com- 
mittee of the New Infirmary estimated, 
that notwithstanding the handsome sub- 
scriptions made towards the hospital— 
now almost completed at a cost of 
100,000/.—there would be a deficiency of 
25,000/.; and in considering in what 
manner this was to be made up, the 
capabilities of the erection for a Fine-Art 
Exhibition naturally occurred to their 
minds. Nearly ten years had then elapsed 
since the Art Treasures Exhibition of 
1857 had drawn thousands to the cotton 
metropolis of Lancashire, and had afforded, 
to quote the language of the late Prince 
Consort, a gratifying proof not only of 
the wealth and spirit of enterprise of the 
country, but also of a generous feeling of 
mutual confidence and goodwill between 
the different classes of society. It was 
felt, not without reason, that the nation 
would gladly support a scheme which 
proposed again to open the treasure- 
houses of the country, and to assemble 
their choicest gems in some central spot. 
The more the project was considered the 
greater appeared the certainty of its 
success, and before it had been submitted 
to the public one short month, the 
guarantee fund, originally fixed at 50,000/., 
had reached double that amount, and 
stood at 110,000/7. It was at one time 
proposed to unite with the display of the 
fine arts an exhibition of industry and 
processes of manufacture—the latter to 
take place in a separate building —but 
this idea was finally abandoned, and the 
Exhibition limited to one of “ Works of 
Art.” The undertaking, however, whilst 
it may be said to have been somewhat 
narrowed in this respect, broadened in 
another and a much more important 
aspect; and the scheme, which at first 
assigned the profits entirely to wiping off 
the debt on the new hospital, gradually 
assumed a different shape, by which it 
was resolved to devote one-half of the 
proceeds to the establishment in Leeds 
of a permanent Gallery of Art. One of 
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the first duties of the executive com- 
mittee was to bring the intended exhibi- 
tion before the notice of the principal 
noblemen and gentlemen connected with 
Yorkshire, with the view of enlisting 
their interest in the project, and obtaining 
a number of them as vice-presidents of 
the general council: A prompt and hearty 
acquiescence to this request was gained, 
and the general council was formed, with 
Earl Fitzwilliam, K:G., as president, with 
seventy vice-presidents, and, with the 
subscribers to the guarantee fund, 188 in 
number. A request made to Her Majesty 
to become the patron of the exhibition 
also met with a gracious consent; and 
since then the Emperor of the French, 
the King of Prussia, the King of the 
Belgians, the King of the Netherlands, 
the Prince of Wales, and the Duke of 
Cambridge, have also signified their in- 
tention to act as patrons. The next 
step was the appointment of myself as 
general manager and chief commissioner 
of the Exhibition. Other means were 
adopted to complete the organisation 
of the Exhibition—amongst them being 
the formation of a “ London Committee 
of Advice,” with Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish, M.P., as chairman. Soon after 
my appointment, I presented a report 
to the executive committee regarding 
the arrangement of the works of art in 
the Exhibition. 

With your kind permission I have al- 
ready been enabled to place before your 
readers a description of the New Infirmary, 
in which the exhibition will take place ; * 
it therefore only remains to be added 
that the distribution of the works of art 
has been arranged as follows:—Three 
galleries of oil paintings by the old 
masters, and a collection of their drawings 
and sketches. Two galleries of oil paint- 
ings of the English school by deceased 
and living artists. A gallery of oil 
paintings by modern foreign artists. <A 
gallery of English water-colourdrawings. A 
gallery of portraits of deceased Yorkshire 
worthies. <A collection of miniatures, A 
gallery of engravings, etchings, &c. An 
oriental museum. A museum of orna- 
mental art, from the earliest British 
period to the close of the 18th century, 
including furniture, tapestry, china, glass, 
metal-work, &c. AnIndian museum. A 
collection of marble sculpture. 





a See G. M., vol. iii. N.s., pp. 639-41, and 783-5. 
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The list of contributors to the Exhi- 
bition already numbers about 300, and 
includes Her Majesty, the King of 
the Belgians, the Prince of Wales, the 
Secretaries of State for War and for 
India, the Lords of the Admiralty, the 
Tower of London, Greenwich Hospital, 
the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow; the Corpora- 
tions of Leeds, York, Chester, Lincoln, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Preston, Richmond, 
Shrewsbury, Scarbro’, and Glasgow; the 
Ashmolean, Dover, and India Museums ; 
the Arundel Society, the Art Union of 
London, the Bodleian Library, the Royal 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, the 
Royal Society ; the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York; the Dukes of Buce- 
cleuch, Richmond, Devonshire, Man- 
chester, Wellington, and Sutherland ; the 
Marquises of Lothian, Lansdowne, Exeter, 
Northampton, and Ailesbury; the Earls 


of Denbigh, Chesterfield, Carlisle, Scar- ° 


FAMILY OF 


3. Mr. Urnsan,—Under the heading 
“Old Fuller,” vol. i, x.s., p. 699, I 
asked for information atout a Captain 
Goddard, whose descendants were con- 
nected with the Fuller family. Since 
then, I have discovered certain facts 
which may enable you, or some kind 
reader who may have the fortune to 
possess Toe GentLeMANn’s MaGazine as 
far back as 1757, to give me more. 

I want to know what regiment he be- 
longed to, and whether there is an 
obituary notice of him in Tue Genrus- 
mAN’s Macaztne for 1757. 

His will is dated August 21, 1756, and 
was proved May 2, 1757, in “ ye city of 
Dublin,” where he lay “sick and weak.” 
He mentions his wife, Mary, daughter of 
William Mullins (De Moleyns *), of Burn- 
ham, co. Kerry; also his sons George 
and William, and his daughter, Louisa 
Goddard. He appoints the Honourable 
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borough, Dartmouth, Fitzwilliam, Stan- 
hope, Hardwicke, Charlemont, Spencer, 
Mexborough, Clarendon, Powis, Cathcart, 
Bradford, Durham, Zetland, and Dudley ; 
Viscounts Powerscourt, Galway, Lifford, 
Halifax, and Pollington ; the Bishops of 
London, Bath and Wells, Bangor, and 
Exeter; Lords Scarsdale, Lyttelton, 
Bolton, Ravensworth, Feversham, Wharn- 
cliffe, Talbot de Malahide, De Mauley, 
Wenlock, Chesham, Taunton, and Hough- 
ton; the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, M.P., the Right Hon. W. F. 
Cowper, M.P., the Baroness North, Lady 
Rolfe, Lady Rycroft, Sir J. W. Ramsden, 
Bart., Sir Francis Crossley, Bart., M.P., 
the late Baron Marochetti, R.A., Baron 
De Triqueti, the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster, &c.—I am, &c. 


J. B. Warina. 
Leeds, Jan., 1868. 


GODDARD. 


Baron Ventry, Thomas Spring (Counsellor 
at-Law), and his wife Mary, executors and 
guardians of his children, then under age. 
There is an error in the pedigree of my 
family, as given at p. 355, vol. ii. n.s,. 
which, in a magazine such as yours, Mr. 
Urban, should be corrected. The name 
of Captain Goddard’s daughter (who 
married the Rev. John Blennerhassett, 
Rector of Tralee), is given as Margaret, 
instead of Louisa. Her only surviving 
daughter (my grand-aunt) gives the latter 
name, thus confirming the will; and in 
the parish register of Tralee, is the fol- 
lowing :—“ Elizabeth, daughter of the 
tev. John and Louisa Blennerhassett, 
baptised May 17,1772.” This Elizabeth 
became (as was stated in the pedigree) 
wife of Captain Edward Fuller, grand- 
father of Yours, &c., 
James Franxuin Fuurer, 
Killeshandra, co. Cavan. 


FURNITURE OF LUDLOW CORPORATION A CENTURY AGO. 


4. Mr. Unsay,—I am, as you per- 
haps know, a Ludlow man, and I feel 
especial interest in the history of our 


town. Ina recent visit there, a curious 
scrap of paper fell into my hands, which, 
though not much more than a century 
old, I think worthy of preservation. It 





* Family of Lord Ventry. 


is an inventory of the furniture in what 
is now called the Market Hall, belonging 
to the corporation, in the earlier part of 
the year 1753. The Market Hall, or, as 
here called, the Market Houses, is the 
building in which the corporation has 
always held its meetings and feasts. It 
seems to me to furnish rather a curious 
illustration of municipal life at that 
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period, for Ludlow was one of the most 
important of our old local corporations. 
I found this document in private hands, 
and therefore liable to destruction at any 
time. 


“An account of what things are in the 
Market House, belonging to the Corpo- 
ration of Ludlow.—Taken on this 
1st day of February, 1753 :— 

“ One delf punch-bowl, six ladles, eight 
earthen quarts, five earthen pints, one- 
and-twenty drinking glasses, one stone 
jug, four pewter tobacco plates, two 
pewter chamber-pots, a cloathes brush, a 
mugg brush, nine brass candlesticks, a 


YORK AND 


5. Mr. Unsay,—On looking at Gent's 
account of York I could not find the pas- 
sage which “Etonensis” quotes in his 
letter in your number for Dec.,p. 784; but 
I found the mention of the inscription 
and cave in his “ Dissertation on the 
Ancient and Present state of Pontefract.” 
This cave, as Gent says, was in the gar- 
den of Mr. John Marsden; over the 
entrance were the letters DITIS; anda 
flight of seventy-two steps led into a vault, 
where there was a well of fine limpid 
water. But “ Ditis” is not the deity to 
whom “Etonensis ” refers, but Duj. Now 
an altar with “DUJ” on it was found in 
the 17th century, at Gretland in York- 
shire ; hence one may consider that York 
had nothing to do with Dis, though he 
may have been a favourite god with 
Brigantes. I find in Alius Spartianus, 
that Severus “was by the mistake of an 
augur conducted into a temple of Bellona.” 
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dozen of knives and forks, a mopp, a hair 
broom, a hand brush, one large copper 
tea kettle, a trevott,a fire plate, a box, 
wherein are a scarlet cushion and a scarlet 
cushion seat, eight long tables, a little 
table in the little room, a round table 
broken, thirty-one wooden chairs, seven 
long back chairs, thirty-seven brass 
sconces, one large brass sconce, a fire 
grate in y® lower room, two pairs of iron 
tongs, two fire shovels, two pokers, twenty- 
five benches,” 
Iam, &e., 
Txos. WricHt. 
Sydney Street, Brompton, 
January, 1868. 


CAERLEON. 

Hence we may suppose that York was 
sacred to Bellona, whose British name 
was Andraste, the female form of Hesus 
(Mars). 

Concerning Caerleon, it is highly pro- 
bable that Geoffrey of Monmeuth founded 
the story of his fabulous King Belyn, on 
some ancient legend of the god Belenus 
(Apollo), and gave him Brennus for a 
brother, to give some slight tinge of 
veracity to his tale, and to bestow on our 
isle the glory of conquering Rome. Having 
discovered the identity of Belyn the hero 
and Belyn the god, we now see that 
Billingsgate was said to have been built 
by Belyn, from its having been sacred to 
him; so the legendary fact of ‘Belyn’s 
founding Caerleon-upon-Usk proves 
that his divinity was supposed to watch 
over its safety.—I am, &c., 

C. BrarpMore. 

Wylam-on-Tyne, Northumberland. 


DISCOVERY OF OLD BOOKS. 


6. Mr. Urnsan,—When I published in 
your pages last Nov.* an account of my 
discovery of a copy of a hitherto-unknown 
edition of Shakespeare's “ Venus and 
Adonis,” dated 1599, bound up with a 
copy of “The Passionate Pilgrime” of 
the same year, only one other copy of 
which latter was previously known, I 
hinted that this was not the only literary 
curiosity that I had the good fortune to 
light upon at Lamport Hall. I am now 
able to give a list of some other contem- 
porary works, the existence of which had 
never been suspected. All these treasures 
were found in the now famous “lumber- 





* See vol. iv. n.s., p. 608. 


room” in the old mansion, Lamport Hall, 
Northamptonshire, the residence of Sir 
Charles Isham, Bart. It seems to me 
beyond doubt that these, together with 
many other early-printed English books 
of excessive rarity and value, have been 
preserved in the same house since the 
time of publication. The following is a 
list of them, which you may possibly like 
to place on permanent record. 
Emaricdulfe: Sonnets written by E. C., 
1595, 8vo. A beautiful volume, bound up 
with those excessively rare works, Griffin’s 
Fidessa, 1596; Toft’s Laura, 1597; and 
Barnefeilde’s Cynthia, 1595.—The Shep- 
heardes Complaint, in English “exa- 
meters, by John Dickenson, black letter, 
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4to. (1596).—Sinetes; Passions uppon his 
Fortunes ; Posies, Sonets, Maddrigals, by 
Robert Parry, 1597, 8vo.—The Trans- 
formed Metamorphosis, by Cyril Turner, 
in Verse, 1600, 8vo.—Arbasto, the Ana- 
tomie of Fortune, a prose Romance, inter- 
spersed with Poetry; black letter, 4to. 
1584.—Vertues Due : Poems on the death 
of Kath. Howard, Countess of Notting- 
ham, by T. Powell; 1603, 8vo.—An Excel- 
lent Historie on the Life and Death of 
Charles and Julia, two Welsh Lovers, by 
W. Averell; a long Poem, black letter, 
1581, 8vo.— A Garden of, Spirituall 
Flowers, planted by Ri. Ro., W. P., Ni. 
Gree., M. M., and Geo. Web, 2 parts, 
1610-13, 8vo.—The Garland of a greene 
Witte, a precious spectacle for wanton 
Wives, by R. Turnar; a prose Romance, 
interspersed with Poetry, black letter, 
n. d. 4to.—Witts new Dyall, by Anthony 
Sherly ; a collection of Poems, 1604, 4to. 
—Celestiall Elegies of the Goddesses and 
the Muses, by Thomas Rogers ; poems on 
the death of Frances Countess of Hert- 
ford, and on Mathew Ewens, Baron of the 
Exchequer, 1598, 8vo.—A Commemora- 
tion on the Life and Death of Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton, Lord Chancellor, by John 
Phillips ; in Verse, 1591, 4to.—Cephalus 
and Procris, by Thomas Edwards, in 
English Hexameters, 1595, 4to.—Funerall 
Elegie on Sir Thomas Uverbury, 1615.— 
Here and Leander : begun by Christopher 


Marloe; and finished by George Chapman. 
Printed by Felix Kingston, for Paule 
Linley, 1598; 4to. This is an edition 
never before heard of, it having been 
always supposed that the first complete 
edition was not published till the year 
1600.—To these may be added a work 
hitherto supposed to have perished, 
namely, “Tarleton’s Tragical Treatises, 
contaynyng sundrie Discourses and prety 
Conceytes, both in Prose and Verse: im- 
printed at London by Henry Bynneman, 
1578,” 8vo; and a curious and clever 
work, no other copy of which appears to 
be known, and the title of which has 
consequently always been incorrectly 
printed, entitled'*‘ No Whippinge nor 
Trippinge, but a kinde friendly Snip- 
pinge. Imprinted at London for John 
Browne, and John Deane, 1601,” sm. 8vo, 
which is a reply to “The Whipping of 
the Satyre,” a violent attack in verse 
upon John Marston, Ben Jonson, and 
Nicholas Breton. The two works just 
mentioned are bound up with another 
reply to “The Whipping of the Satyre,” 
the title of which is “The Whipper of 
the Satyre his pennance in a white Sheete ; 
or the Beadle’s Confutation. At London. 
Printed for Thomas Pauier, 1601 ;” sm. 
8vo.—I am, &e., 
Cuartes Epmonps. 
H. Sotheran & Co’s., 136, Strand. 
Jan., 1868. 


THE SOCIETY OF BIBLIOPHILES. 


7. Mr. Unsan,—dAs an old subscriber 
to Tux Gentieman’s Macazing, I venture 
to ask you to place on record, for the 
guidance and warning of your friends, the 
following correspondence, which appears 
in a recent number of the Atheneum, in 
reference to a certain secret (so-called) 
“Society” of (so-called) Bibliophiles, which 
professes to have its habitat at Wangford, 
in Suffolk, and of which a certain Boyce, 
unknown jo literary men, appears to be the 
movingspirit, and to be, in fact, the Society. 

We (Atheneum) have been favoured by 
Mr. Boyce with a letter on the subject of 
the “Society of Bibliophiles,” which we 
give in the very words of the writer, so 
that our readers may form their judgment 
of his literary pretensions by his own 
evidence :— 

“ Wangford, Dec. 30, 1867. 

“You will oblige the members of the 
Society of Biblicphiles to insert the en- 


closed communication in the next issue of 
the Athenwum, and I am requested to say 
that the Society will take no further 
notice of any article or letters that may 
appear in that Journal respecting the said 
Society ; but if any personal allusions are 
being made, the usual course will be 
taken. 
“H. W. Boros, Secretary.” 


“ Wangfurd, Dec. 30, 1867. 

‘‘Sir,—In reply to Mr. J. Payne and 
the several correspondents to the Athe- 
neum seeking knowledge respecting the 
Society of Bibliophiles, with respectfull 
greeting to them, the Secretary furnishes 
the following particulars :— 

“The Letter sent to Mr. J. Payne in 
reply to his enqniries contained the sub- 
stance of the Society’s intentions. This 
Letter being inserted in last week's issue 
it is needless to repeat it. 

t-.“ *This Singular Phenomenon’ which 
have caused Mr. J. Payne and other Cor- 
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respondends much ‘ pain’ will still con- 
tinue its work, and the ‘ unknown man’ 
being the Secretary is quite prepared at 
any time to show the Books and papers 
respecting the financial part of this ‘ phe- 
nomenon, so as to quiet their suspicions 
regarding its genuineness and stability. 
Allowing the Prospectus and ‘ the reply’ 
to contain some ‘notable phenomena in 
the way of spelling, grammar and exposi- 
tion,’ the Society is able in a just way to 
meet all demands made upon them. 

“The Society having issued a Pros- 
pectus soliciting additional Members, it 
is at their option at a certain time after 
paying their subscriptions to withdraw, 
when the amount of their subscription is 
returned to them. 

““¢The proof of the Pudding is in the 
eating.’ And thisis all. Yours truly, 


“Tre SECRETARY.” 


We (Atheneum) have also received the 
following notes :— 
* Norwich, Jan. 1, 1868. 
“Mr. Henry W. Boyce is the son of a 
small saddler in the small and remote 
village of Wangford, in Suffolk, and lives 
and works meekly with his father. Still 
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he has a soul above leather, and has for 
some years carried on, simultaneously 
with the bridle and saddle business. a 
small trade in books and stationery. He 
has seen the article in last week’s Atne- 
neum, but still refuses to divulge the 
name of a single member of the ‘ Society.’ 
The rules would therefore appear to be 
similar to those of the Fenian Brother- 
hood, and that each person joining is 
sworn to secresy. It would, however, be 
a mistake to suppose there is anything 
criminal in the ‘Secretary.’ If Mr. Boyce 
should ever want to be taken care of, it 
will be rather at the county asylum than 
the county gaol. The truth is, ‘some 
demon has whispered’ to him, ‘have a 
taste’ for books; and he has failed to 
learn there is nothing like leather. Let 
him stick to his last, and your readers to 
their money. 
**R. M. Parson.” 


I will add not a word to the above car- 
tion," but leave Mr. Boyce to your tender 
mercies.—I am, &c., 


A Surrotk SepruaGENARIAN. 


Ipswich, Jan., 1868. 


THE ABBE EDGEWORTH (DE FIRMONT). 


8. Mr. Ursay,—I can set at rest the 
question asked by Mr. Kingsley at page 286 
of Tae GentTLEMAN’s MaGaztnz, VOL iv., N.S. 
The commonancestor of both the Abbé and 
the authoress, was Sir John Edgeworth, 
who married a Miss Bridgeman, and be- 
came father of several children. His sixth 
son, the Reverend Essex Edgeworth (born 
1678, died June 3rd, 1737), was father of 
the Abbé; his eldest son Col. Francis Edge- 
worth, was father of Richard Edgeworth, 
who was father of Richard Lovell Edge- 


worth, who married four times, and was 
father of twenty children, Maria Edge- 
worth the authoress being one of them. 
The Abbé took the title De Firmont from 
property possessed by his branch of the 
family. The French found it impossible 
to pronounce “ Edgeworth” and he changed 
his name for their convenience.—I am, 
&e., 
JamMEs FRANKLIN FOOLER. 


Killeshandra, co. Cavan. , 


LONGEVITY. 


9. Mr. Unsan,—As another instance 
of the great age to which some of our 
“ American cousins ” arrive, I beg to send 
you the following paragraph, which re- 
cently appeared in an American journal : 
—“The oldest widow pensioner whose 
name is now upon the United States pen- 
sion rolls is Mrs. Wealthy Whipple, widow 
of Marmaduke Whipple, who was a revo- 
lutionary soldier. She is a relative of 
William Whipple, who was one of the 

* He is given incorrectly as fifth son in 


Burke’s “ Landed Gentry,” and without the 
Reverend.—Edition 1857. 





signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. This venerable lady is a resident 
of Union Village, Washington county, 
N.Y., where she has resided the past 
eighty years. Her age is 104. She en- 
joys excellent health, and is quite active. 
She draws from the Government the 
yearly pension of 96 dollars. Efforts are 
being made to increase her pension.”— 


am, &c., 
London, Nov. 25, 1867. W. D. 





a We cordially subscribe to the advice of Mr. 
Phipson.—S. U. 
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Antiquarian Notes, 
By CHARLES ROACH SMITH, F.S.A. 


-—— Quid tandem vetat 
Antiqua misceri novis ? 


ENGLAND. 


Northumberland.—Last month we briefly noticed the discoveries 
made by excavations at Chesters on the Roman Wall, one of the most 
interesting of the long line of castra which sheltered the garrisons estab- 
lished there to protect Britain from the Caledonians and Picts. Its 
ancient name, Cilurnum, is fully authenticated by the order in which it 
is placed by the JVotitia among the stations upon the line of the Wall, 
being the sixth, counting from Segedunum, or Wall’s End ; by the fact 
of inscriptions there discovered recording the second a/a of the Astures, 
the identical body of auxiliaries mentioned by the JVofitia as quartered 
there ; and, lastly, for a trace of the word Ci/urnum in the adjoining 
places, Chollerford, and Chollerton, from which it may be concluded that 
the first part of the word was sounded as the modern Italian. The 
station includes within its walls five-and-a-half acres. It had its temple, 
one at least, as we learn from an inscription, and other public build- 
ings, including barracks for the soldiers. Sculptures show that the 
worship of Mithras prevailed here, as well as that of local divinities ; 
and a recumbent figure of a river-god probably personifies the North 
Tyne, which winds along near the station, and upon the bank of which 
was the burial-place. Nowhere, moreover, have more substantial build- 
ings been discovered than on the site of Cilurnum, or structures more 
impressive for their spaciousness and solidity. 

The Roman Wall terminated on the eastern side of the North Tyne 
in a guard-chamber and massive foundations for a bridge of wood. On 
both sides of the river Mr. Clayton has had the abutments of the bridge 
excavated; and his more recent investigations have been directed 
towards ascertaining how the gates of the station were arranged in 
reference to the Great Wall and the bridge, &c. Mr. Clayton has now 
laid his Report before the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, as follows, somewhat abridged :— 

“ According to the theory of antiquaries, as enunciated and powerfully 
sustained by Dr. Bruce (“ Roman Wall,” 3rd edition, p. 143), the station 
of Cilurnum was the work of Julius Agricola, in the reign of the 
Emperor Vespasian, and was about forty years afterwards connected 
with the Great Wall by Hadrian, its builder, and thereupon became one 
of the stations “ per lineam Valli.” The wall of Hadrian approaches the 
station of Cilurnum at its eastern and western fronts, and strikes the 
wall of the station so as to leave about 71 yards on the north, and 115 
yards on the south; and the immediate object of the excavation lately 
completed was to investigate the point of junction of the wall of 
Hadrian with that of the station on its eastern front. After the removal 
of the soil and debris which had accumulated during the fourteen cen- 
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turies which have elapsed since the Romans abandoned Britain, the 
wall of the station was found standing to the height of five courses of 
masonry, whilst the Great Wall was standing to the height of four 
courses. The two structures are obviously distinct and separate works ; 
and though they touch each other there is no intermixture of masonry. 
With respect to the gates of the station of Cilurnum, Mr. MacLauchlan 
makes the following observation :—‘ The gates in the north and south 
fronts appear to have been in the centre, and of the gates in the other 
fronts (the east and the west) those nearer to the south front are oppo- 
site to each other and about 57 yards from that front. We could see 
no trace of any other gates in these fronts—the east and the west—more 
northerly, and the wall strikes these in such a manner that if the gates 
were placed conformably with the more southern ones, they would be 
outside the wall; hence we are disposed to consider that there was only 
one gate in each front.’-—‘“‘ Memoir by Henry MacLauchlan,” p. 27. 

“ If the station of Cilurnum and the wall of Hadrian had been con- 
temporaneous in either design or execution, then the reasoning of Mr. 
MacLauchlan against the existence of any other gates in :the east and 
west fronts of the station would have been conclusive, for they would 
then have been placed outside the shelter of the great wall. 

“The eastern gateway, the site of which (57 yards from the south 
front) was pointed out by Mr. MacLauchlan, was shortly afterwards 
excavated, and was found to be a single gateway, up to which was traced 
the road leading from the Roman bridge over the North Tyne. 

“The recent excavation having been continued for a short distance 
northward, along the face of the wall of the station (outside the wall of 
Hadrian), the excavators came upon the remains of a massive double 
gateway, thus disclosing, contrary to the expectation of Mr. MacLauchlan, 
‘another gateway conformably to the more southern one, and conse- 
quently outside the Roman Wall.’ 

“ The station of Cilurnum, therefore, like the station of Amboglanna, 
has six gates, each of those stations having two gates on the east and 
west fronts—one of them a single gate, and the other a double gate. 
The very clear and minute account of the excavation of the north- 
eastern gate of Amboglanna, by Mr. Henry Glasford Potter, in the year 
1852, published in the fourth volume of the ‘Archzologia A®liana,’ 
p. 141, supplies many points of resemblance between the two stations, 
both of which obviously existed before the Roman Wall. 

“ Both these stations were placed on Roman roads, formed anterior 
to the Wall—the station of Cilurnum on the Roman road, to which, in 
modern times, has been given the name of the Stonegate, leading from 
Watling street to the Roman road, designated as the Maidenway, at the 
station of Magna, and hence continued in conjunction with the Maiden- 
way to Amboglanna. The gateway is set back five feet from the wall 
of the station; the opening in which it is placed is 28 feet 3 inches 
in width, and the guardrooms on each side of the gateway measure 
12 feet 9 inches by 12 feet, and are of larger dimensions than the guard- 
rooms at the gateways of any of the stations on the Roman Wall that 
have yet been excavated. One of the pillars of the gateway was found 
Standing at its full height. The wall of one of the guardrooms stands 
to the height of eleven courses of masonry, and the station wall at the 
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point to which the excavation has been continued is standing to the 
height of seven courses of masonry. On the sill of the gateway were 
found pivot holes for the gates; but at an early period of Roman occu- 
pation the floor seems to have been raised rather more than a foot, pro- 
bably for the purpose of clearing the top of a drain from the station 
which is carried through the gateway ; and stones with pivot holes have 
been placed on the original stones at a subsequent period ; the outside 
openings of the gateway have been built up with solid masonry, and the 
space behind them, as well as the floors of the guardrooms, filled with 
stones, mortar, and rubbish, and a new floor laid about four feet above 
the original floor. 

** One of the two openings of each of the four gateways of the station 
of Borcovicus has been built up, which has been assumed to have been 
done by the Romans, as their garrisons grew weaker, and their power 
waned. In the present case doth openings have been substantially built 
up, and the presumption is that the Wall of Hadrian having interrupted 
the communication between this gateway and the Bridge of Cilurnum, 
it had become useless, the gate in the northern front of the station 
affording ample means of communication, whether hostile or otherwise, 
with the country of the Picts to the North. The coins which have been 
unearthed by these operations are altogether imperial coins, ranging 
from Trajan to Valerian. With a few exceptions in silver, the whole are 
of brass. On the floor of the later period (that of Hadrian) was found 
a tablet inscribed to his immediate successor, Antoninus Pius. The stone 
has been broken, but enough remains to render the whole legible, with 
the exception of the number and style of the legion, which are supplied 
with sufficient certainty from other sources. The letters stand thus :— 


IMP - CAS - TITO- ZL 
10 - HADR - ANTONI 
NO - AVG - PIO - PP 
COS -LEG-II AVG-P 


which being extended read, ‘ Imperatori Czsari Tito Aclio Hadriano 
Antonino Augusto Pio Patri Patrize Consuli Legio Secunda Augusta 
Posuit.’ 

“ The minor antiquities disclosed by these operations are of the 
character usually found on the sites of Roman occupation: they consist 
of large quantities of horns and bones of deer and cattle, oyster shells, 
of fragments of glass both of vessels and windows, quantities of pottery, 
chiefly Samian ware, adding to the number of potters’ names found on 
the Wall. Amongst them is a portion of a bowl of embossed Samian 
ware of unusual type; and on the rim of one vessel a Roman soldier has 
asserted his right of property by incising the name of Varius. There 
have been found two seals separated from their settings—the one a 
carnelian stone, on which is a figure of Mercury, and the other of jasper, 
on which is the figure of a Roman soldier ; and in the works of the early 
period was dug up mineral coal, showing that the Romans had dis- 
covered at an early period of their occupation that in Northumberland 
there was beneath the surface a material calculated to mollify its 
climate.” 

Sir Edward Blackett, of Matfen, has just discovered a fragment of a 
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Roman inscription at Halton, near the Roman station Huanum, Ot 
this an account will be given in the next number of THE GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE. 


Cumberland.—Dr. Bruce announces the discovery of Roman founda- 
tions at Nether Denton, about two miles south of the Roman Wall, 
nearly opposite Lanercost. They were brought to light by the rector, 
the Rev. T. Trafford Shipman, while building on a plot of ground 
marked in the Ordnance map (with questionable correctness) as the site 
of a camp. Dr. Bruce could trace the lines of walls and those unmis- 
takeable appearances in the ground which denote the remains of build- 
ings. All sorts of speculations have been made as to the actual character 
of these remains, and the object of the camp, if a camp it were ; but the 
pickaxe and the spade, those truthful expositors of the buried mysteries 
of the past, would do more in one day to determine the real nature of 
the place than an age of conjectures based on outward appearances. 

At some little distance from this supposed camp, at the base of the 
hill, Mr. Shipman has made further discoveries, which go towards 
indicating the establishment of residences over a considerable period. 
Dr. Bruce observes :—‘‘ I cannot suggest a better theory than that the 
spot has been a burial ground; but the quantity of articles found in it 
belonging to the abodes of living men seems rather inconsistent with 
this idea. The quantity of the remains found in so small a spot is quite 
remarkable. The quality of them also struck me; they seemed to 
indicate that the Romans located in this vicinity were richer and of more 
luxurious habits than those living in the central and eastern districts of 
the Wall. Several coins have been found. Amongst them are four 
denarii ; one I take to be a Grecian coin; another is a family coin of the 
Petilia family; a third has not been made out; the fourth is a false coin 
of Domitian. Most of the brass coins are too much corroded to admit 
of recognition ; amongst them, however, are three of Trajan. So far as 
these coins go, they are quite consistent with a period of occupation 
equivalent to that of the early part of Hadrian’s reign. Some exceed- 
ingly fine bowls of Samian ware have been found. There are specimens 
of Caistor ware and other kinds of pottery ; some mortaria and frag- 
ments of glass bottles of the usual square shape and green colour; and 
five large green glass beads. Amongst the remains were the fragments 
of several wine amphorz. The only use these could be of in a burying- 
ground would be to hold the ashes of the individuals who perhaps had 
themselves imbibed their previous contents. The most curious earthen- 
ware utensil which I noticed was one that had a perforated strainer 
placed in front of the spout, out of which the liquid was intended to be 
poured or sucked. I have seen none like it. I noticed portions of three 
millstones formed of Andernach stone. ‘The metallic remains found are 
considerable. There is a small bronze cylinder, apparently intended for 
some other use, but which appears to have been pressed into service as 
alamp. It is about half full of a wax-like substance, with a cotton wick 
in the centre. Can it be of the same age as the other articles? There 
is an iron vessel of the shape of a Roman lamp, but of larger size. I 
do not remember ever seeing an iron lamp; and Mr. C, Roach Smith 
Suggests to me (which I have no doubt is the correct view) that it is a 
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candelabrum—a receptacle for the common earthenware lamp, which 
has been suspended from the roof or side of the house. Several nails 
have been found, portions of bits, a prick spur, several knives, spear- 
heads, and a mason’s chisel. There is one curious implement which I 
never saw before amongst Roman remains—an instrument five inches 
long, having at one extremity a receptacle for a wooden handle, and 
terminating at the other in three whirls like a modern corkscrew. There 
are also two formidable instruments, which look uncommonly like fetter- 
locks.” 


Middlesex.—The Roman marble sarcophagus found at Clapton, and 
remarked on in a recent number of THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, was 
the subject of discussion at the last meeting of the London and Middle- 
sex Archeological Society. Mr. Clarke read a paper on the subject, 
particularly referring to the site of the interment, as being evidently 
close to a point where two ancient ways met, perhaps crossed each 
other, observing that where the causeway in a line with Clapton alley, 
and that from Brooksby-walk, Homerton, meet, the latter passes in due 
north-east half a mile further in a straight line, until it reaches the banks 
of the river Lea at a point which, a hundred years ago, was the Lea- 
bridge river head. He proceeded to say that he had followed the 
course of the farm road from Clapton alley, passing from west to east, 
and then took up the line on the other side of the Lea navigation cut ; 
thence an eastern course brought him to a remarkable spot on the 
river's bank, known as the boys’ bathing-place, where the bottom con- 
sists of a hard smooth material, and grey sand, unlike the general river 
bed—a contrast which evidently indicated the existence of a ford in 
ancient times. 

Mr. John E. Price said that the locality was not generally thought to 
have been productive of Roman antiquities ; but he instanced the dis- 
covery, in 1814, near Springfield-lane, Clapton, of stone coffins and 
other relics of antiquity, some sixty feet above the level of the marsh, 
and also in 1849, at Shrubland-road, Dalston, Roman British pottery 
had been found. Both places are not far distant from the site of the 
sarcophagus, on the rising ground sloping down to the marshes on the 
Lea bank, and flanked by the great Roman road which ran in a 
line from Old-street, Shoreditch, Bethnal-green, along what is still 
called the Roman road, to Old Ford, and so on into Essex. He 
referred at length to the design upon the coffin, the flutings, 
pilasters, the bust and the inscription, with reflections suggested by 
the absence of the lid, proceeding to mark the contrast with the 
sarcophagus from Haydon-square, found some years since, those 
from York and other parts of England, with particular reference to 
examples from East Ham, Essex, and others lately from Old Ford, ex- 
hibiting, by the kind permission of Mr. Mathews, Resident Engineer, 
Broad-street station, an interesting collection of cinerary urns, patere, 
and other Roman remains. Mr. Price further described such fragments 
of marble sculpture as have been found in this country, remarking on 
the interest attaching to the present find, from the fact of its being 
quite unique, there not appearing to be any recorded example of a 
marble sarcophagus being found in Britain, though frequent enough 
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abroad ; and gave copious references to articles in the “ Collectanea 
Antiqua,” bearing on the subject. He then compared specimens ex- 
humed from the catacombs at Rome, showing that from Clapton to be 
but a variation of a well-known form, and that while it was possible for 
it to have been wrought in this country, it was likely to be of foreign 
workmanship, brought over probably by the individual himself for whom 
it was intended, doubtless a wealthy man, as evidenced by the costly 
character of his tomb. 

Mr. Alfred White made some remarks on the locality, and also on 
the character of the marble in which the sarcophagus was wrought ; 
but it does not appear whether the geologists who had examined it 
have decided whether it be Parian or from one of the quarries in 
Gaul ; and Mr. H. W. King communicated particulars of interest con- 
nected with excavations that were made some time since in Old-street- 
road for the North Mid-Level Sewer. The account, which had been 
prepared by Mr. J. W. Butler, carefully recorded the levels of the various 
strata, the class of objects found at each depth down to the lowest, 
which yielded Roman remains. 

The Rev. Thomas Hugo introduced, with an interesting account of 
his life and episcopacy, a mandate of Boniface of Savoy, uncle of 
Eleanor, Queen of Henry III., to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, 
announcing his intention to hold, and commanding their presence at, a 
visitation in their church, on Thursday next, before the Feast of St. 
Mary Magdalen, dated from Lambeth, 11th July, 1253. The document 
is perfect, and bears the seal of the Archbishop. Mr. Hugo gave a 
most amusing account of the treatment of the sub-prior and canons ot 
St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield, by this pugilistic archbishop. Upon his 
visiting the monastery to make a visitation, they received him with 
every kindness, but refused to acknowledge his authority. Whereupon, 
as records state, the archbishop proceeded to deliver his fist upon the 
face of the unfortunate sub-prior, who received such severe chastise- 
ment that he never recovered. 


Kent.—In THE GENTLEMAN’s MaGazineE for April, 1867, I gave an 
account of the discovery of two Roman leaden coffins, near Milton-next- 
Sittingbourne. I have now to report that a third has just been found, 
and has been secured by Mr. Alfred Jordan, upon whose property it was 
dug up. The spot where these rare and interesting remains were found 
is a field, or open ground, called Bexhill, to the east of Milton. Here 
the high land slopes down towards the creek, and the more elevated 
part is the site of these interments. 

This coffin is 6 ft. 5 in. in length, and 2 ft. 10 in. wide ; and it is 
formed as the Roman leaden coffins usually are, of a large sheet of 
thick metal folded up to form the sides, with separate pieces for the 
head and foot welded on; the cover laps slightly over. It is rather 
richly ornamented with a beaded pattern (the beads are divided by 
transverse bars), which runs along the borders and encloses compart- 
ments along the sides and at the head and foot of the same design 
arranged crossways, with a medallion in each quarter of the cross, The 
lead is very solid, and pronounced by the plumbers to be of excellent 
quality. .'The earliest account to which I can refer of the discovery or 
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Roman leaden coffins is that in Weever’s “ Funeral Monuments,” edit. 
1631, describing a very rich interment laid open at Radcliffe, in the 
parish of Stepney. The leaden coffin is described as “garnished with 
scallop-shells and a crotister-border.” Morant describes one found at 
Colchester, in the middle of the last century, as being “ cast or wrought 
all over with lozenges, in each of which was an escallop shell.” Near 
it was an urn, with coins of Antoninus Pius and Alexander Severus. 
In 1801 two leaden coffins were found at Southfleet, with objects which 
denoted extraordinary wealth and position in the persons interred. Near 
the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb in the Old Kent Road, in 1811, was 
found a coffin with the band-and-fillet ornament and escallop shells ; 
and in one of the compartments two figures of Minerva. They have 
also been found at Whitechapel, at Stratford-le-Bow, and at other places.* 
In France, from Rouen to Nismes, examples have been from time to 
time discovered ; but, rather strange to say, until recently very little at- 
tention was paid to what, in many points of view, are among the most 
curious and interesting of ancient monuments. No doubt they are 
often considered as medizval, and of no especial interest. They open 
a very attractive source of inquiry, especially in connection with the 
history of the working of the lead mines in Britain, and the discoveries 
which have been made illustrative of that important branch of the 
industrial arts; and they throw an almost unlooked-for light on the 
advanced state of metallurgy in Roman Britain. 

Mr. Jordan has directed every care to be taken in case, as is probable, 
further discoveries are made. 


BELGIUM. 


Soignes.—The church of Soignes possesses three ancient shrines ; of 
which, the first is said to contain the body of St. Vincent ; the second, 
his head; and the third, the body of his son, St. Landry. The first 
two, in copper gilt, have been described by Du Sollier, in 1725, and 
afterwards by Ghesquitres, who has given a representation of it in the 
Acta Sanctorum Belgii.» The third possesses no artistic merit ; but in 
it have been found a quantity of ancient stuffs, among which is a frag- 
ment of tapestry worked by the needle, which, in some details, has been 
compared to that at Bayeux, of world-wide celebrity. The Royal 
Commissions of Art and Archzology have issued an engraving of this 
fragment ¢ to illustrate a report on it by Canon Voisin. 

This tapestry has two compartments of designs. In the lower is a 
long procession of male figures, draped in coloured vestments, which 
descend to the knees. They would seem to be walking in a covered 
place, probably cloisters, as they are divided into groups of three, by 
what. seem to be twisted columns. The right arm of each is close to 
the body, the hand extended horizontally from the breast; but, in one 
instance only, itis raised, as ifin the act of blessing. They are all nearly 
of equal height, excepting one in the fifth group, who is a head taller 
than the rest. Above, are seven medallions bearing busts, behind each 





* In the 2nd volume of my “ Collectanea Antiqua” I have brought together most 
of the recorded discoveries of leaden coffins, 
» Tom. iv. p. 21. © Bulletin, 1867, p. 70, e seg. 
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of which stands an angel or winged figure; between these medallions 
are birds on the wing, and hands extended upwards, the palms fronting 
the spectator. The colours used in the various figures are red, blue, 
green, yellow, and white. 

The tapestries, Canon Voisin suggests, with reason, were used for 
covering these shrines ; and he is disposed to view in the procession a 
representation of the translation of the remains of St. Vincent in 876, 
and fifty years afterwards, to Mons for protection against the Northmen. 
The anniversaries of these translations are still celebrated at Soignes. 
In the busts of the seven medallions he is inclined to recognise per- 
sonages of the family of St. Vincent, honoured as saints. It is worthy 
of remark that the central bust is front-faced, and the faces of the others 
on the right and left are turned towards it. In explanation of the 
details, it is possible the Abbé Voisin attaches too much local significa- 
tion to them. He, for example, would explain the hand in reference to 
a legend which relates how an oppressor extending his hand over the 
relics of St. Vincent in the act of swearing, had both hand and arm 
withered until he repented. The procession is probably that of the 
transportation of relics; and the busts may denote the family of the 
chief personage ; the rest, the angels, birds and hands, may be merely 
accessories to give a sacred character and impressiveness to the scene. 
As an old Pagan symbol, the hand extended denoted liberality. On 
coins of Constantine and of later emperors, the hand indicates the hand 
of providence ; and such, in this instance, it is probably to be inter- 
preted. The birds, though more like peacocks or pheasants, may be 
intended for doves. The position of the angel recalls that of the 
winged victory so common on the coins of the Lower Empire ; and 
in the whole of the upper compartment of this tapestry there is a de- 
based classical character, which goes far to give it a date even anterior 
to what Canon Voisin would claim for it, namely, the 11th or early part 
of the r2th century. 


Flémalle near Liége.—A dedicatory inscription of local interest, found 
at the close of the 16th century, has only just been brought to light. It 
was found in a miscellaneous MS. collection at Utrecht, by Professor 
Branbach ; and the Royal Commissions have published it, with remarks 
by M. Schuermans. 

It is defective as regards the name of the dedicator, and the position 
he held; but in other respects it is sufficiently clear to be read as 
follows, with extensions of a few of the words :— 


“ JOvd OPTIMO MAXIMI, JUNONI, MINERVAE, DIANAE, NUMINI FLUMINIS 
MOSAE ANTONIAE CONJUGIS (?) . . . SOLVIT MERITO , . FUS- 
CIANO 1I ET SILANO COSS.” 


Flémalle, where this was found, is on the river Meuse, who, as a 
divinity, is addressed in this inscription, with Jupiter, and the three 
goddesses, Juno, Minerva, and Diana. The joint consulship of Fus- 
cianus and Silanus was in the eighth year of Commodus, A.D. 188. 


_Romano-Belgic Villas—The excavations of Roman villas, and the 
discoveries made, constitute a large portion of the dw//etin of the Belgian 
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Commissions for the past year; and they are admirably reported by M. 
Schuermans, seconded by engravings in profusion ; and, where needed, 
coloured. If these villas are not so splendid in tesselated pavements 
as some in this country, such as those at Woodchester and Bignor, 
yet they show in rich capitals of columns, and in contrivances for 
comfort, warmth, and cleanliness, that they probably were equal to them 
originally ; but the hand of destruction has fallen heavier upon them, 
and we now see them in a very fragmentary state only. These villas, 
M. Schuermans considers were all destroyed during the invasion of the 
Cauchi and never restored ; and he partly founds his opinion on the tes- 
timony of the coins discovered on their sites, none of which are posterior 
to the reign of Commodus. 


PPA AAAAADAAAAADOM 


Sctentific Notes of the Month. 


Physical Science—Some months ago Professor Hoek, of Utrecht, 
made known some curious investigations upon the nature of cometary 
orbits, which had led him to the conclusion that the orbits of certain 
comets have common intersecting points in space, and hence that the 
comets so meeting have had some community of origin. Continuing 
his researches on the subject, he has lately found that the orbit of the 
last discovered comet, the third of 1867, and those of the third and fifth 
comets of 1857, cross each other at one point common to all three 
orbits: he therefore infers that these three bodies belong to one 
system.—The literature of sun-spots is about to receive an important 
acquisition in the shape of a volume embodying the results of all the 
observations of these phenomena hitherto made with the photo-helio- 
graph at the Kew Observatory. We may reasonably expect some 
additions to our scanty knowledge of the sun’s constitution to come 
from this mine of materials——The numerous records of remarkable 
meteors and fireballs that exist do not offer many instances of these 
bodies coming into close proximity to the earth in their burning state. 
Dr. Collingwood, however, thinks that he has found one well authenti- 
cated case of such a near encounter. One evening, in 1846, a lady, Dr. 
Collingwood’s informer, was in the ship A/anook, on the Rangoon River, 
when a tremendous sheet of light appeared to rush in a horizontal 
direction across the bows of the vessel: it was not like lightning, but 
presented the aspect of a mass of thick red flame. A temporary heat 
was felt as the fiery mass passed by, and a sulphurous smell was expe- 
rienced : there was no noise whatever. On shore the heat was felt by 
some people within doors, but no light was seen.—Professor Marco 
Felice, of Turin, in a communication to the French Academy of 
Sciences, explains the well established influence of the moon on the 
earth’s magnetism by the assumption that the light of the sun is of 
electric origin and in an electro-positive state, while the moon is, by 
induction, electro-negative on the side turned towards the sun and 
electro-positive on the other side. Sig. Felice does not stop at terres- 
trial magnetism, but applies his theory to the alleged influences of the 
moon on the earth’s atmosphere. Here are two more items of evidence 
for and against these alleged influences. Mr. Park Harrison read before 
the last meeting of the Royal Astronomical Society a paper, in which 
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he showed that when the part of the moon turned towards the earth has 
been for a long time exposed to the sun it radiates warmth, which 
lightens or evaporates the higher clouds of our atmosphere, and thus 
permits the earth’s heat to escape into space; the consequence being 
a diminution of the temperature when the moon is warmest on the side 
facing the earth, or at third quarter. A collection of temperature 
records confirms his theory. There is a popular belief that more rain 
falls at the changes of the moon than on other days of lunation. Mr. 
Hennessey, of the Indian Survey, negatives this opinion in a paper sent 
to the Royal Society, in which he shows, from a tabulation of the 
registers of rain-fall kept for thirteen years at Mussoorie, that while the 
mean daily fall at changes of the moon is 0°466 of an inch, the daily 
fall between the changes is 0°525 of an inch.—The increased traffic in 
the streets of Paris has spoilt the position of the Observatory there, by 
rendering impossible the delicate observations upon which the accuracy 
of astronomical instruments depends; and the increased consumption 
of coals in the city has so vitiated the atmosphere that the observers 
cannot use the full powers of their instruments. It has, therefore, been 
proposed to move the Observatory to Fontenoy-aux-Roses, and the sub- 
ject of removal has been warmly discussed at the Academy of Sciences, 
without result at present, for verily “ there is much to be said on both 
sides.” Since moving the building means moving the meridian, it is no 
light matter.—By the liberality of an amateur, M. Dolfus Assuet, a 
Meteorological Observatory is to be fitted up on the summit of Mont 
Blanc for the purpose of securing a weather record during the summer 
months: the great elevation will prevent the observations being con- 
tinued throughout the year. 


Geology.—More earthquakes! At St. Thomas they were for a time 
of almost daily occurrence; in America, on the 18th of December, 
severe shocks were felt over a large territory ; and even in England we 
have not been quite free, for at the beginning of the year the county of 
Somerset was disturbed by a shock which, judging from the reports, 
even after making allowance for some reasonable exaggeration, must 
have beer. a smart one, though not sufficiently so to injure life or pro- 
perty.—The citizens of Leon, in Nicaragua, have been frightened by the 
breaking out of a number of volcanic fires near the base of the extinct 
volcano, Rota, the middle of the plutonian chain which runs from the 
Lake of Managua to the Volcano el Viejo. So bright was the blaze 
from these vents that it lit up the towers of the cathedral in Leon, ten 
miles distant.—The eruption of Vesuvius has continued with vigour in- 
creased rather than abated, and it shows no present sign of diminution. 
Professor Palmieri has several times reported the eruption to be on the 
decline ; but the lulls that led him to this opinion seem to have been 
only moments of repose between successive convulsions of increasing 
intensity. The inhabitants of the villages on the mountain have be- 
come terrified, and in many cases have left their homes, or dispatched 
their valuables to a distance, in case sudden flight should become neces- 
sary ; for they who have lived all their lives beneath the shadows of the 
crater say that the eruption will terminate with a grand and terrible 
finale. The abnormal activity of the volcanic life of the earth at pre- 
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sent manifesting itself prompts speculative minds to wonder whether we 
are not on the eve of another of those great geological changes that in 
bygone ages have convulsed the world.—M, Hageman has lately dis- 
covered two new minerals accompanying cryolite, which: he has named 
respectively dimetric pachnolite and arksutite. The first is described as 
resembling the pachnolite found by M. Knoss: it occurs in prisms on 
quadrangular pyramids, cleavable in the direction of the base, of a 
pinkish white colour, and very brilliant ; its density is from 2°74 to 
2°76, and its hardness the same as cryolite. The arksutite is granu- 
lar, white and crystalline, and, like the other mineral, very brilliant. 
Its density is from 3°03 to 3°17, and hardness equal to cryolite ; it fuses 
at a dull red heat. Both these minerals occur at Arksut-Fiord, in South 
Greenland, and are probably the result of the decomposition of cryolite. 
—A correspondent of the Scientific American says that at the village of 
Decorah, near the northern boundary of the State of Iowa, there is a 
cave where the operations of nature are reversed : it is cold in summer, 
and warm in winter. Icicles, from four to eight feet long and six to 
eight inches in diameter, are gathered in July. The ice disappears as 
autumn comes, and from September to June none is to be found. The 
cave has been known for about twenty years ; but no explanation of its 
curious phenomena has been given. 


Geography.—At the Geographical Society, on January 13, M. Lucien 
de Puydt communicated the scientific results of two explorations he had 
made, in 1861 and 1865, in the interior of the Isthmus of Darien, 
having for object the discovery of a practicable line for a ship canal 
from ocean to ocean. He first directed his attention to the routes fol- 
lowed by Captain Prevost, Mr. Gisborne, and others ; ascending the 
river Savannah, and crossing to the confluence of the Rio de la Paz and 
the Chucunaque, acquiring the conviction of the impossibility of con- 
structing a canal in this direction towards Caledonia Bay. The state- 
ments made by Dr. Cullen on this subject he ascertained to be com- 
pletely erroneous. He found, moreover, that the altitude of 152 métres 
—on which was built a host of projects for a canal—was founded on an 
erroneous reading of the tables of Colonel Codazzi, the New Granadian 
surveyor ; this altitude being given as that of a village on the road, and 
not as that of the greatest height of a pass in the mountains. M. de 
Puydt afterwards turned south, and ascended the Tuyra River as far as 
Paya. The broken nature of the Andean chain there gave him hopes of 
finding a low pass ; and he returned to Europe, organised a new expe- 
dition, and penetrated the Isthmus again in 1865, from the side of the 
Atlantic. With three companions and a party of eleven labourers he 
entered the river Tanela, north of the delta of the Atrato, and sending 
away his vessel to cut off the retreat of his men, he opened a path 
through the forest, and on the 25th of August discovered a break in the 
mountain chain, having an altitude of only 120 feet above the level of 
the sea. His observations for heights were taken by measuring the 
velocity of current of a river which flows from the pass to the sea. The 
memoir included interesting details on the orography, ethnology, &c., of 
the isthmus.—The captain of an American Whaler, the JVi/z, writing in 
a Honolulu journal, announces that he recently penetrated as far north 
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as latitude 73° 30’, and found there a comparatively summer sea, with 
land beyond of mountainous aspect and volcanic character. At about 
longitude 180° he saw what he conceived to be an extinct volcano, 
which he estimated at about 3000 feet high. Captain Long sailed 
several days along the coast, approaching within fifteen miles of the 
shore. The lower lands appeared to be covered with vegetation.— 
M. Lambert, in France, continues his endeavours to sustain the public 
interest in his proposed Arctic expedition, and Captain Sherard Osborne, 
anxious that English ships and explorers should be doing something, 
repeats his proposals for a similar voyage.—Mr. McChesney, formerly 
United States Consul at Newcastle, now a Professor in the Chicago 
University, lately addressed the Lyceum of Natural History at New 
York upon {the Antiquity of Man, and detailed his observations 
gleaned during visits to the different localities in Europe where evi- 
dences of man’s antiquity have chiefly been found. His examinations 
led him to fix the age of the human race as far greater than the gene- 
rally assigned six thousand years. In particular he referred to the 
implements found in the drift stratification on the banks of the Tiber 
as affording evidence of the higher antiquity. The boulders and pebbles 
forming this drift are derived entirely from the Apennine mountains; no 
trace exists in it of the Latin mountains—a chain now lying intermediate 
between the Tiber and the Apennines. Far above the drift is a layer 
of volcanic tufa, derived from the latter chain, and this forms the 
foundation for towns which existed long before the building of Rome. 
Dating from the latter event, from the known rate of disintegration of 
the rock forming this foundation, an approximate calculation can be 
made as to the period which has elapsed since the formation of the 
Latin hills, from which it may be inferred that six thousand years is far 
too limited a period to ascribe to the time of man’s existence upon 
earth.—At last we have authentic information concerning the safety of 
Livingstone, the best that can be expected till the traveller himself 
comes home to tell us of his adventures and achievements, and to hear 
the strange stories that have been told concerning him. The search 
expedition has returned, and the members of it announce that they are 
satisfied that Livingstone was not murdered as.the Johanna men re- 
ported. He did not take the route expected, from the Ruvuma river, 
at about 11° S. along the north coast of Lake Nyassa, in from 
36° to 34° E., but from the Ruvuma went south round the south 
end of Lake Nyassa, going as far as 14° 28’ S. Thence he proceeded 
to the north-west, and was left pursuing that route, either with the view 
of exploring the west coast of Lake Nyassa, and thus ascertaining how 
far it extends. north, and then proceeding on to Lake Tanganyika, or he 
had gone direct for Tanganyika and thence down the Nile home. 
Mataka, Makata, Marenga, and Maksura, mentioned by the Johanna 
men, were found on the southern route instead of the northern. The 
expedition followed Dr. Livingstone up to within a few miles of 
where it was reported he was murdered, and there found that the doctor 
and his “ boys” were ferried over a marshy lake by Marenga, but the 
Johanna men under Moosa made a detour round the lake, and returned 
next day to Marenga, saying they had deserted Livingstone, and should 
return to the coast, because he was leading them into a country where 
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they would be murdered by the Mavite. The expedition also had inter- 
views with the native porters who had carried Livingstone’s luggage five 
days’ journey further to Pasombe. 


Electricity—An ingenious electrical bullet probe has been invented 
by Mr. De Wilde. It is double pointed, and from each point a wire 
passes ; in the circuit of the wires there are placed a small battery 
and an electric bell. So long as the points, in the act of probing, 
come only against flesh or bone, no current passes; but when they 
touch the bullet a metallic circuit is completed, and a current passes 
and rings the bell. For extracting the bullet, forceps are substituted 
for the points: while these grip the bullet a current passes, but if they 
lose their hold the operator learns the fact by the non-passage of the 
current.—Mr. Moses G. Farmer, a Boston electrician, has devised an 
apparatus for converting heat into electricity. “All that is necessary 
to put it into active operation is to light a gas jet, and in a few moments 
the electrical impulses are manifested, and the battery is ready to be 
set to work. It deposits metals with great facility, and the develop- 
ment of the agent is constant and uniform so long as the heat is sup- 
plied. It resembles a ‘fretted porcupine’ as much as anything we can 
compare it with. The metals employed in its construction are antimony 
and copper. ‘The strips or arms of copper protrude outward from the 
bars of antimony, so as to secure the cooling influence of an air current, 
while the gas is heating the other extremity. A portion of the heat is 
thus transformed over into electricity.” This vague description is all 
that is given by the Boston Journal of Chemistry.—According to the 
experiments of M. Blondeau, an induction current produces a curious 
and beneficial action on plant seeds. Some beans, peas, and cereal 
grains, were soaked in water and then submitted to the action of a 
current during several minutes. After this they were planted in pots 
with good garden earth, and unelectrified seeds were similarly sown for 
comparison. The former always came up first and gave much more 
vigorous plants than the latter.—At a late meeting of the French 
Academy of Sciences, M. Demance read a note on the amalgamation of 
battery plates. He stated that it is quite sufficient to place mercury 
in the cell without actually bringing it into contact with the zinc ; that 
the metals amalgamate by the mere action of the current without 
any previous conversion of the mercury into a salt; that, in fact, 
an actual transference of metallic mercury takes place, and that this 
is only effected under the influence of the current.—The electrical 
jewels of M. Trouvé seem to have been for a time the delight of 
fashionable Paris. These trinkets consist chiefly of scarf-pins, repre- 
senting heads of men and animals, which work their jaws and roll their 
eyes, automaton soldiers beating drums, rabbits hammering upon little 
bells, and jewelled birds that flap their glittering wings, &c. They are 
worked by means of tiny electro-magnets concealed within the article, 
and connected by fine wires with small batteries carried in the pockets 
or about the dress of the wearers. A scarf pin, with the motive power 
complete, costs from 60 francs upwards.—It is worth noting that the 
London newspapers of the 14th of January for the first time included 
in the weather reports furnished by the Meteorological Office the readings 
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of instruments taken at Newfoundland at 6 a.o., local time—the Atlantic 
telegraph being the medium of communication. 


Chemistry.—At a time like the present, when the science of heat is 
undergoing such revolutions, a review of the ancient theory of “ Phio- 
giston” is to be welcomed. Mr. Rodwell gives such a review in the 
pages of the Philosophical Magazine. He relates the various ideas 
concerning heat that prevailed in remote times, and gives an account 
of the introduction of the term “ phlogiston” by Becher, and its sub- 
sequent employment by Stahl to designate the materia ignis, or invisible 
fire, of former writers on chemistry ; at the same time inquiring into 
the nature of the theory and its influence upon the subsequent deve- 
lopment of chemical knowledge. In the course of his paper Mr. Rod- 
well points out that the first promulgator of a comprehensive theory of 
combustion was Robert Hooke, who published his hypothesis in a 
chapter of his Micrographia, entitled “On Charcoal or Burnt Vegetables,” 
four years before the publication of Becher’s work which led to the 
foundation of the phlogiston theory. But little notice has been taken 
of Hooke’s speculations on account of their burial in a mass of irre- 
levant matter, with nothing to indicate their position or existence.— 
Nitro-glycerine has been the subject of much painful interest during the 
past few weeks. This explosive was discovered in 1847, by the cele- 
brated Italian chemist Sobrero, now professor at the Technical Insti- 
tute of Turin. Its properties were studied by Dr. J. E. De Vry, the 
chemist of the Netherlands Indian Government, who first introduced it 
into England at a meeting of the British Association in 1851, and 
astounded the assembled members by its terrible powers, made manifest 
by placing a drop on a piece of paper and striking it with a hammer. 
It was unknown in commerce till 1864, when Nobel, a Swedish engineer, 
proposed to use it for blasting purposes in lieu of gunpowder, than 
which it is thirteen times, taken bulk for bulk, more powerful. 
Nobel secured the manufacture of it by a patent, and it has ever since 
been made in great quantity in various parts of the world, generally on 
the spot where it is to be used. It is made by mixing sulphuric acid 
with nitrate of potash, and cooling the mixture till a portion of it crys- 
tallises, leaving a strongly acid liquid behind ; this liquid is added to 
commercial glycerine, and nitro-glycerine is thus formed. After sepa- 
rating the oil from the acid, and washing it in water, it is fit for use. 
The blasting oil having gained a bad name, Mr. Nobel has written in 
its defence, urging that its use is not dangerous, and that the many 
accidents that have arisen from it have either resulted from carelessness 
or ignorance: he denies that it possesses the treacherous properties 
ascribed to it,—such as that of exploding, while in its congealed state, by 
the scratch of a pin, and of firing spontaneously ; and, reasonably enough, 
he maintains that whenever an article can be regularly and safeiy manu- 
factured, it can, with due care, be regularly and safely used.—A new 
explosive powder, made by Mr. Horsley, has been tried, in conjunction 
with nitro-glycerine, upon some blasting works at Milford. It is safer 
than the glonoine oil, both in use and storage, very powerful, and 
requires a temperature of 475° to ignite ; glénoine ignites at 150° less 
heat than this. What the composition of the powder is, we cannot say. 
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—Professor Tyndall, in his “ Heat considered as a Mode of Motion,” 
asserts that the anomalous expansion of water in the act of solidifying 
by cold is by no means an isolated case of the kind, but that several 
substances, in particular the metal bismuth, participate in the pro- 
perty of expansion by solidification. Mr. Tribe lately told the Chemical 
Society that, from experiments on bismuth he had arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the analogy between water and bismuth is imperfect, since in 
the case of the metal there is no perceptible range of temperature 
through which it expands on cooling. The act of solidification is itself 
accompanied by an increase in bulk, but there is no evidence of this 
expansion taking place prior to the act of crystallisation. Mr. Nasmyth 
has shown that all substances expand in passing from the fluid to the 
solid state ; in other words, that they are specifically lighter when solid 
than when fluid, a fact which is proved by every solid floating in a bath 
of its own material in the liquid state.—It is asserted that a large quantity 
of ordinary creosote is simply carbolic acid. The false may be told from 
the true by its behaviour with collodion. Mixed with the latter, car- 
bolic acid gives a gelatinous precipitate, while with pure creosote the 
mixture remains clear.—The analysis of water is just now an engrossing 
subject. Dr. Angus Smith read a paper thereon at a late meeting of 
the Manchester Philosophical Society, with special reference to exami- 
nations for organic matter. He repeated his opinion that the mere 
expression “organic matter” had no such meaning as would allow 
chemists to measure the impurity of water by its amount. He insisted 
upon the quality and condition of the organic matter being observed as 
well as its quantity, as some portions are unwholesome and others 
innocent. He discussed the methods of Frankland and Wanklyn, but 
did not consider that these superseded his own, which made a great 
number of subdivisions : he further explained the mode in which organic 
matter is removed from water, and showed the importance of finding the 
amount of atmospheric oxygen it contains.—It has been found by M. 
Boettger that an alcoholic extract of the leaves of the ornamental plant 
known as Coleus Verschaffelti, forms a reagent of great sensitiveness for 
alkalies and alkaline earths. To prepare the test-papers, the fresh 
leaves are agitated with absolute alcohol, mixed with a few drops of 
sulphuric acid, and left to digest for twenty-four hours: the papers are 
soaked in this solution till they become red. So sensitive is this reagent, 
that a strip of paper exposed to a jet of coal gas speedily becomes green 
from the presence of ammonia.—Schonbein illustrates the simultaneous 
formation of ozone and antozone by introducing into a flask a little 
ether, and plunging a spiral of red-hot platinum wire into the vapours. 
By the slow oxidation of the ether both ozone and antozone are gene- 
rated. The former is shown to be present by the ordinary iodine and 
starch test-paper: to exhibit the latter the flask is rinsed with ether: a 
solution of bichromate of potash, with a drop of sulphuric acid added, is 
placed in a test-tube, and the ether is poured in, when the etherial layer 
becomes coloured a deep violet blue. The conclusion arrived at from this 
experiment is, that during the formation of ozone, antozone is also formed. 





Photography.— Apropos of ozone, Dr. Emerson Reynold lately 
stated to the Dublin Chemical and Philosophical Club that he had been 
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experimenting upon the action of that element on sensitive photographic 
plates. He had found that when a plate bearing a latent image is sub- 
mitted to the action of ozone, the impression is completely obliterated : 
not only is it impossible to develop the image, but a second picture may 
be taken upon the same plate. The author held that this fact opposed 
the mechanical theory of photogenic action, and proved conclusively 
that the change wrought by light is a chemical one: he also thought 
that the quantity of ozone in the atmosphere might have some im- 
portant bearing on the varying keeping powers of dry plates.—The 
early experimenters on the use of salts of silver in photography got 
good results from the fluoride, which they found to be extremely sensi- 
tive to light, so much so, that a visible impression could be obtained in 
the camera upon paper prepared with it. . Its solubility in water, how- 
ever, prevented its utilisation, for it was lost in the aqueous solutions as 
fast as it was formed. M. Prat has discovered a form of the fluoride 
which, while it possesses the extra sensitiveness, is insoluble in water, 
and may consequently be made available for the photographer’s opera- 
tions. M. Prat’s researches are detailed in a paper recently presented 
to the French Academy of Sciences, entitled “‘ Fluorine and its Com- 
pounds.”—In June last we alluded to the coloration of glass by light. 
M. Gaffield, who investigated this subject, communicates to the last 
number of Si//iman’s Journal a continuation of his experiments. He con- 
siders that the very decided changes which the sun produces in the 
colour of glass are due to peroxide of iron, formed from iron impu- 
rities contained in the raw materials, in conjunction with the oxide of 
manganese used by glassmakers to annul these impurities. A glass con- 
taining iron turns yellow on exposure to sunlight, and this explains a 
fact noticed by photographers,—viz., that better pictures can be taken 
in a room newly glazed than in one in which the glass is old. Iron and 
manganese are to be avoided in the manufacture of the better kinds of 
glass, and generally M. Gaffield suggests greater care on the part of 
makers in the selection of their ingredients. His experiments led him 

to a good opinion of English crown ; but the most enduringly clear plate 
glass he met with was a superior kind of plate made by the French and 

Belgian plate glass companies, and a German crystal plate made in 

Hanover.—American photographers, like their English brethren, have 

found that over-competition is destroying the profession of portraiture ; 

so at New Orleans they have resolved upon a fixed schedule of charges, 

and all the photographers there have bound themselves to adhere to it, 

under penalty of “ dishonour and forfeiture of the esteem and confidence 

of the community ” if they deviate. Only good work is to be done: the 

scale of prices is fair, five dollars being the charge for a dozen cartes de 

visite at the first-class galleries, and four at the second-class : other sizes 

are in proportion. In Paris the operators are combining to form a kind 

of trade union: masters and emp/oyés are united to co-operate for their 

mutual improvement, “ both from a moral and pecuniary point of view.” 

Those who are acquainted with the class of productions that the Parisian 

photographers seem to delight in, will agree that there is plenty of room 

for the moral part of the improvement. 


Miscellaneous.—The Aéronautical Society of Great Britain proposes to 
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hold an exhibition, in May next, of all things connected with ballogning 
and aérial navigation. ‘The locality has not been fixed on: it is to be 
where there is plenty of room for trying aérial machines, &c. Toadd to 
the interest of the show, they propose to offer a prize to be won by the 
continental aéronaut who comes in his balloon across the Channel, and 
drops nearest to the place of exhibition. An additional prize is to be 
held out to any venturous aéronaut who essays to cross the Atlantic in a 
balloon, and succeeds. To provide these prizes funds are wanted, and 
a circular inviting help has been issued, so that those who wish well for 
aZrostation have an opportunity of contributing something more than 
good wishes to the success of this undertaking.—Mr. Thompson, an Edin- 
burgh engineer, has produced a successful road locomotive. The tires 
of the wheels are of india-rubber, and it is said that the bite of this 
material on the road is marvellous: what is equally surprising and im- 
portant, it is not cut or damaged by newly broken road metal, flints, and 
other seemingly destructive road materials. The elasticity of the 
caoutchouc destroys small vibrations, and makes riding on the engine as 
smooth as driving over a grass lawn.—Another Thames tunnel is talked 
of, to cross the river between London Bridge and the Tower. The 
Tower authorities sanction the project, but Parliamentary sanction has 
not yet been obtained. Mr. Peter Barlow is the engineer who proposes 
the scheme. His plan embraces provision for lowering passengers by 
hydraulic lifts, and carrying them through the tunnel in omnibuses. 
J. CARPENTER. 
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NUG# LATINZ.—No. XXIV. 
LUCY. LUCIA. 


SHE dwelt among the untrodden ways SECRETOS inter nemorum formosa re- 
cessus 

Vixit, ubi primis Dova relucet aquis ; 

A maid whom there were none to praise, | Abdita, quam nulli poterant laudare, 


And very few to love. puella, : oe 7 
Abdita, nec crebris conspicienda procis. 


Beside the springs of Dove ; 


A violet by a mossy stone, Subdita muscoso violz ceu purpura saxo 
Lucet, odoratis semisepulta locis ; 

Candida, ceu quondam querentis lumina 

Fair as a star when only one fallit 

Stella tenebroso quze micat una polo. 


Half hidden from the eye, 


Is shining in the sky. 

Nota fuit nulli, nec erant qui Lucia 

She lived unknown, and few could know nossent 

Quo mihi sit tandem dulcis adempta 

die : 

Sed tamen interiit,—mihi quantum inter- 
fuit, eheu !* 

The difference to me ! Mutata heu quantum vita - superstes 

erat ! 

WorDSWORTH. HERBERT KYNASTON. 


When Lucy ceased to be ; 


But she is in her grave, and oh ! 








* oluor, woAd yap Td wécov.—LEurip. Alcestis. 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR. 


Nov. 23, 1867.—Arrival of H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh at Melbourne, 
Australia; unprecedented demonstrations were made, and fétes in his Royal 


Highness’s honour were held. 


Dec, 28.—Fatal explosion at Messrs. Hall’s powder mills at Faversham. 
Eleven persons killed, and a great quantity of valuable property destroyed. 


Dec. 30.—Daring robbery of firearms and ammunition at a gunsmith’s 


sho 


in Cork. Eight men entered the shop, armed with revolvers, and 


deliberately loaded two sacks with sixty revolvers, and 1,500 rounds of 


ammunition, which they carried away. 


Jan. 9, 1868.—Enthronisation of Bishop Selwyn in Lichfield Cathedral. 
Committal of the Fenian prisoners Burke, Casey, and Shaw to Warwick 


Castle for treason-felony. 


Jan. 13.—Arrival of the body of the late Emperor Maximilian at Trieste. 
Jan. 17.—Opening of the Swedish Chambers at Stockholm, with a speech 


from the throne by the King. 


Celebration of the funeral obsequies of the late Emperor Maximilian at 


Vienna, 
Church. 


The remains were deposited in the Imperial crypt in the Capuchin 


Jan. 19.—Arrival at Plymouth of three members of the Livingstone 
searching expedition, announcing their belief in the safety of Dr. Livingstone. 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





From the London Gazetie. 


Civit, Naval, AND MILITARY. 


Dec. 20, 1867. J. Rawlins Semper, esq., 
to be Chief Justice of the Island of St. 
Christopher and of the Island of Nevis; 
T. Braddell, esq., to be Attorney-General ; 
W. Willans Willans, esq., to be Treasurer ; 
C. J. Irving, esq., to be Auditor-General ; 
and Capt. J. . A. M‘Nair, R.A., to be 
Colonial Engineer for the Straits Settle- 
ments. 

Dec. 24. Sir F. B. Head, Bart., sworn a 
Privy Councillor. 

Arthur Edward Kennedy, esq., C.B., 
Governor of the West African Settle- 
ments, knighted. 

39th Regt.—Major-Gen. Sir C. T. Van 
Straubenzee, K.C.B., from the 47th Regt., 
to beCol. vice Gen. Sir R. Lluellyn, K.C.b., 
deceased. 

47th Regt.—Major-Gen. J. Patton to 
be Col. vice Major-Gen. Sir C. T. Van 
Straubenzee, K.C.B., transferred to the 
39th Regt. 

Dec. 31. G. Harvey Hayward, esq., to 
be Consul at Madeira. 


Jan. 3, 1868. George Cooper, of Ut- 
toxeter, co. Stafford, gentleman, to be a 
Commissioner to administer oaths in the 
High Court of Chancery in England. 

Royal licence granted to William Daven- 
port-Bromley, esq., of Baginton Hall, co. 
Warwick, to discontinue to use the sur- 
name of Davenport before that of Bromley, 
and to use the surname of Davenport in 
addition to and after that of Bromley. 

Jan. 7. W. Keswick, esq., to be a 
member of the Legislative Council of 
Hongkong. 

Koyal licence granted to the Rev. W. C. 
E. Owen, M.A., Incumbent of St. John’s, 
Huddersfield, to take the surname of Ky- 
naston, in lieu of that of Owen. 

Gen. Sir A. Woodford, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 
Gen. Sir W. Maynard Gomm, G.C.B., Gen. 
Sir Hew Dalrymple Ross, G.C.B., and 
Gen. Sir J. Fox Burgoyne, G.C.B., to be 
Field Marshals. 

Jan. 10. F. Gerhard Myburgh, esq., to 
be Consul at Hiogo and Osaka; Lachland 
Fletcher, esq., to be Consul at Yeddo and 
Kanagawa; William Willis, esq., to be 
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Vice-Consul at Yeddo and at Kanawaga ; 
and J. F. Lowder, esq., to be Vice-Con- 
sul at Hiogo and at Osaka. 

Sidney Locock, esq., to be Fecretary to 
Legation at the Hague; and F. Ottiwell 
Adams, esq., to be Secretary to Legation 
in Japan. 

Jan. 17. The Hon. William Stuart to 
be Minister Plenipotentiary to the Argen- 
tine Republic. 

Sir A. E. Kennedy, C.B., to be Gover- 
nor of the West African Settlements. 

Henry Connor, esq., to be a Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the Cape 
of Good Hope. 


The Gentleman's Magazine. 





[ Fes. 


Col. the Hon. D. C. Fitz Gerald de Ros, 
to be Equerry to the Queen, vice Lieut.- 
Gen. the Hon. C. Grey, resigned. 

Col. C. Taylor Du Plat, R.A. ; Col. H. 
F. Ponsonby, and Col. the Hon. A. E. 
Hardinge, C.B., to be Equerries to the 
Queen. 


MEMBER RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 


January. 


Westmoreland.—William Lowther, esq., 
of Lowther Castle, rice the Hon. H. U. 
Lowther, deceased. 





BIRTHS. 


Nov. 2, 1867. At Cape Town, the wife 
of Capt. Henry C. Lewes, R.A., a dau. 

At Mussoorie, the wife of Capt. H. P. 
W. Wynch, B.S.C., a dau. 

Nov. 8. At Rajanpore, Punjab, the 
wife of Major Millett, a dau. 

Nov. 15. At Mhow, Central India, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. H. Shewell, a son. 

Nov. 18. At Abbotabad, the wife of 
Brigadier-General Wilde, C.B., a son. 

Nov. 19. At Abbotabad, the wife of 
Capt. Henry Tyndall, a son. 

At Thayetmyoo, Burmah, the wife of 
Major W. E. White, M.S.C., a dau. 

Nov. 21. At Barrackpore, the wife of 
Capt. Stanton, R.E., a son. 

Nov. 23. At Guildford, W. Australia, the 
wife of the Rev. H. B. Grimaldi, a son. 

Nov, 24, At Calcutta, the wife of Capt. 
Bruce, 91st Highlanders, a son. 

Dec. 2. At Bellary, Madras, the wife of 
Capt. A. J. Ogilvie, R.H.A., a-son. 

Dec. 4. At Meerut, the wife of Capt. 
Vaughan Arbuckle, 3rd Regt., a son. 

Dec. 7. At Jubbulpoor, the wife of 
Lieut. -Col. Elgee, a son. 

Dec. 12. At Madras, the wife of Capt. 
F, Henderson, 107th Regt., a son. 

Dec. 14. At Armitage Bridge, Hudders- 
field, the wife of Rev. A. Hardy, a son. 

At Wolston, Warwickshire, the wife of 
the Rev. R. Straffen, a dau. 

Dec. 15. At Stony Stratford, the wife 
of the Rev. R. Winkfield, a son. 

Dec. 16. At Hayes Manor, Uxbridge, 
the Lady Maria Spearman, a son. 

At Wootton, Tale of Wight, the wife 
of the Rev. W. F. Fisher, twin daus. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of the Rev. 
J. E. Waldy, a son. 

Dec: 17. The Hon. Mrs. Augustus 
Byron, a so 

AtN ary “Walsham, Norfolk, the wife 
of the Rev. J. Harrison, a dau. 





Dec. 18. In Bryanston-street, the wife 
of the Rev. R. Dell, a dau. 

At Fleetwood, the wife of Capt. C. M. 
N. Fellowes, 107th Regt., a son. 

At Granborough, Warwickshire, the 
wife of the Rev. R. Kettle, a son. 

At Packington Hall, Staffordshire, the 
wife of R. T. K. Levett, esq., a son. 

At Brighton, the wife of the Rev. H. 
Revell-Reynolds, vicar of Markham Clin- 
ton, Notts, a son. 

At Mickleton, Gloucestershire, the wife 
of the Rev. C. J. Young, a dau. 

Dec. 19. In Onslow-gardens, 8.W., the 
Hon. Mrs. G. Barrington Legge, a dau. 

At Poplar, the wife of the Rev. R. J. 
Elliott, a dau. 

At Hill House, Isle of Wight, the wife 
of B. G. Le M. 8. Le Marchant, esq., a 


son. 

At Welford-on-Avon, the wife of the 
Rev. W. Dudley Waddell, a son. 

Dec. 20. At Marchington, Uttoxeter, 
the Lady Maud Hooper, a son. 

At Dublin Castle, the Lady Fanny 
Lambart, a son. 

In Half Moon-street, the wife of Capt. 
R. Blundell, 3rd Hussars, a dau. 

At Fitzhead Court, Somerset, the wife 
of J. E. Knollys, esq., a son. 

At Hylton Grange, Sunderland, the 
wife of J. E. Randle, esq., a son. 

Dec. 21. At Kineton, Warwick, the wife 
of A. J. Armstrong, esq., a son 

At Burgh Hall, N orfolk, the wife of 
Capt. Astley, a den. 

At St. Andrews, Fifeshire, the wife of 
Major Dangerfield, R.A., a dau. 

At Ramsgate, the wife of the Rev. H. 
P. Dodd, a dau. 

At Myton, Warwick, the wife of Major 
Greenway, late Madras Army, a dau. 

At Lancaster-gate, the wife of G. W. 
Heaton, esq., a dau. 
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At Ledbury, Herefordshire, the wife of 
the Rev. W. H. Lambert, a son. 

At Westbourne-place, the wife of Capt. 
W. R. Lascelles, Rifle Brigade, a dau. 

At Cardtston, Salop, the wife of the 
Rey. H. D. Lloyd, a son. 

At Stuston, Scole, Norfolk, the Hon. 
Mrs. Edwd. Paget, a son. 

At Oxford, the wife of C. A. Chetwynd 
Talbot, esq., of Aston, Cheshire, a dau. 

Dec. 22. At Cattistock Lodge, Dor- 
chester, the Lady Poltimore, a son. 

At Colchester, the wife of the Rev. 
J. G. Bingley, M.A., a son. 

The wife of Charles Combe, esq., of 
Cobham-park, Surrey, a son. 

At Howbury Hall, Bedfordshire, the 
wife of F. C. Polhill-Turner, esq., a dau. 

At Bradfurd-on-Avon, the wife of the 
Rev. J. C. Thring, a dau. 

Dec. 23. At Princes-gate, Lady Louisa 
Fielding, a son. 

At the Curragh Camp, the wife of the 
Rev. M. Crooke, a dau. 

At Sion College, the wife of the Rev. 
H. Irwin Cummins, a son. 

At Loppington House, Shropshire, the 
wife of Capt. Dickin, a dau. 

In Gilston-road, West Brompton, the 
wife of the Rev. G. B. Hodges, a dau. 

The wife of E. H. Hoskins, esq, of 
Fanhams Hall, Ware, Herts, a dau. 

In Devonshire-terrace, the wife of C. 
Howard, esq., barrister-at-law, a dau. 

At Assington Hall, Suffolk, the wife of 
F, Lambarde, esq., a dau. 

At Bognor, Sussex, the wife of Capt. F. 
Tronside Kawlins, a dau. 

At Brighton, the wife of Major J. L. 
Thursby, a dau. 

At Lichfield, Staffordshire, the wife of 
J. W. Corbould-Warren, esq., a dau. 

Dec. 24. At Ludgershall, Wilts, the wife 
of the Rev. W. H. Awdry, a dau. 

At Rutland-gate, the wife of Capt. 
Keith Fraser, 1st Life Guards, a son. 

At Clifton, the wife of the Rev. B. 
Hartnell, a son. 

At Peterchurch, Hereford, the wife of 
the Rev. G. M. Metcalfe, twin daus. 

At New Brompton, Chatham, the wife 
of Capt. H. C. Seddon, R. E., a son. 

The wife of the Rev. I. Taylor, M.A., 
of St. Matthias, Bethnal-green, a dau. 

Dec. 25. At Gairney House, Edinbro’, 
the Hon. Mrs. Francis Crofton, a dau. 

In Lowndes-square, the wife of Armar 
Lowry Corry, esq., a son. 

At Castle Nugent, co. Longford, the 
wife of Capt. H. C. Farrell, R.A., a son. 

At Upper Halliford, Sunbury, the wife 
of Capt. H. Steward, R.E., a son. 

At Goldsborough Hall, the wife of P. 
S. Wilkinson, esq., a son. 

N. S. 1868, VoL. V. 
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Dec. 26. At Cockfield Hall, Suffolk, 
Lady Blois, a son. 

At Southfield, Stirling, the wife of Sir 
A. G. Hay, bart., of Park, a dau. 

In Belgrave-road, the wife of Comm. 
H. McClintock Alexander, R.N., a dau. 

At Mount Royd, Bradford, the wife of 
W. H. Peel, esq, a dau, 

At Limerick, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Vesey, R.A., a son. 

Dec. 27. At Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs. 
Lake Gloag, a dau. 

At Norwich, the wife of the Rev. 
J. Dombrain, of St. Benedict, a dau. 

At Rhydoldy, Rhayader, the wife of 
R. L. Lloyd, esq , barrister-at-law, a dau. 

At West Derby, Liverpool, the wife of 
T. Makins, esq., barrister-at-law, a son. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, the wife of the 
Rev. J. S. Ruddach, a son. 

In Guildford-street, Russell-square, the 
wife of the Kev. R. Whittington, a dau. 

Dec. 28. At Quarrwood, Ryde, Isle of 
Wight, the Hon. Mrs. O'brien, a son. 

At Twickenham, the wife of the Rev. 
R. 8. Cobbett, a son. 

At Holme Eden, Cumberland, the wife 
of Capt. Dixon, a dau. 

At Edinburgh, Mrs. Gilbert Mitchell!- 
Innes, a son. 

Dec. 29. At Rickmansworth, Herts, 
the wife of J. H. Barnes, esq., a dau. 

In Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-park, the 
wife of H. Bonham-Carter. esq., a son, 

At Weymouth, Mrs. Alfred Cox, of 
Compton Castle, ‘‘astle Cary, a son. 

At Woodside, Hitchin, the wile of the 
Rev. G. Gainsford, a son. 

At Wickwar, Gloucestershire, the wife 
of the Kev. R. J. Lyon, a dau. 

At Newbridge, Ireland, the wife of the 
Rev. W. Ponsford, a son. 

At Bishops Teignton, the wife of the 
Rev. Sydney Scroggs, a son. 

At Battersea-rise, the wife of Major 
Cam Sykes, a son. 

At Nosely Hall, Leicester, the wife of 
G. Turner, esq., of Allexton Hall, a son. 

At St. George’s-road,the wife of Watkin 
Williams, esq., barrister-at-law, a son. 

Dec. 30. In Devonshire-street, the wife 
of Sir James Duke, bart., a dau. 

At Acre-hill House, Stroud, the wife of 
the Rev. W.C. Baker, a son. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of the Rev. 
C. Bigg, a son. 

At Swinton, Rotherham, the wife of 
Major E. B. Cooke, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. E, T. Hudson, of 
St. Paul's School, a dau. 

At Tiverton, Devon, the wife of the 
Rev. J. Awdry Jamieson, a dau. 

At Holybourn, Alton, the wife of A. St. 
John Mildmay, esq., a dau. 

R 
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At Anglesea-place, Woolwich-common, 
the wife of Comm. Palmer, R.N., a dau. 

At Ingham, Lincolnshire, the wife of 
the Rev. 8S. K. Webster, a son. 

Dec. 81. At Findon Manor, Sussex, the 
wife of B. Barttelot Barttelot, esq., a 
son. 

At Over Wallop, the wife ‘of the Rev. 
H. Fellowes, a dau. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, the wife of W. 
M. Frobisher, Capt. 34th Regt., a dau. 

At Childwick Bury, Herts, the wife of 
H. J. Toulmin, esq., a dau. 

At Brighton, the wife of Capt. M. W. 
Willoughby, B.S.C., a dau. 

At St. John’s, Ryde, the wife of the 
Rev. W. Wingate, a dau. 

Jan. 1, 1868. In Cromwell - road, 
Queen’s-gate, the Hon. Mrs. Reginald W. 
Sackville-West, a son. 

At Skipton-in-Craven, the wife of Major 
W. Cookson, a son. 

At Stotfold, the wife of the Rev. A. A. 
Ellis, a son. 

In Soho-square, the wife of the Rev. H. 
J. Wattsford, a dau. 

Jan. 2. At Hayton, the wife of the 
Rev. T. Arundell, a dau. 

At Fryerning, Essex, the wife of the 
Rev. W. Barlee, a dau. 

At Boothby Hall, Grantham, the wife of 
H. F. Beaumont, esq., M.P., a son. 

At Spondon, Derby, the wife of the 
Rev. J. J. Blandford, a son. 

At Castleton, Argyleshire, the wife of 
J. G. Campbell, esq., of Shirvan, a son. 

At Gowran Grange, Naas, the Baroness 
de Robeck, a son. 

At Stoke Newington, the wife of the 
Rev. J. L. Fish, a dau. 

At Langton Hall, Lincoln<hire, the wife 
of B. R. Langton, esq., a dau. 

At Fordington, Dorchester, the wife of 
the Rev. G. E. Moule, a son. 

At Broome House, Rochdale, the wife 
of Capt. Schofield, a son. 

At Ardeer House, Ayrshire, N.B., the 
wife of P. Warner, esq., of Ardeer, a dau. 

Jan. 3. At Cheetle, Blandford, the wife 
of E. A. H. Castleman, esy., a dau. 

At Knowl-hill, Berks, the wife of the 
Rev. A. H. Fairbairn, a dau. 

At Bath, the wife of the Rev. W. G. 
Luckman, a dau. 

At Farley Hospital, Salisbury, the wife 
of the Rev. J. Farnham Messenger, a dau. 

At Bath, the wife of the Rev. C. A. 
Shickle, a dau. 

At Cambridge House, Tunbridge-Wells, 
the wife of the Rev. J. Taylor, a dau. 

Jan. 4. At Weldon, the wife of Rev. 
W. Finch Hatton, a son. 

At Catton, Yorks, the wife of the Rev. 
Edmund Jenner, a son. 





| Fes. 


At Conishead Priory, Ulverstone, the 
wife of H. W. Schneider, esq., a dau. 

Jan. 5. At Clunagh House, King’s Co., 
the wife of A. Connolly, esq., a son. 

At Zeals, Wilts, the wife of the Rev. S. 
Fellows, a dau. 

At Sutton Grange, St. Helen’s, Lan- 
cashire, the wife of W. Pilkington, jun., 
esq., a dau. 

Jan. 6. At Newbridge, Ireland, the 
Hon. Mrs. Everard Stourton, a son. 

At Cliftonville, Brighton, the wife of 
Capt. Bainbridge, 21st Fusiliers, a dau. 

The wife of E. J. Bury, esq., of Gris- 
thorpe Hall, Filey, a son. 

In Wilton-cresent, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Crichton-Stuart, M.P., a son. 

At Wolsey, Warwickshire, the wife of 
the Rev. C. Glynn, a dau. 

At Weymouth, the wife of Capt. R. 
Hoskyns Phelips, M.S.C., a son. ; 

At Sileby, Leicestershire, the wife of 
the Rev. E. N. Pochin, a son. 

At Kensington, the wife of C. J. Ta- 
hourdin, esq., barrister-at-law, a dau. 

The wife of Alfred Wills, esq., of the 
Middle Temple, and of Esher, a son. 

Jan. 7. At Gunton Park, Lady Suffield, 
a dau. 

At New Wimbledon, the wife of the 
Rev. W. A. Bartlett, M.A., a son. 

Jan. 8. At West Malvern, the wife of 
the Rev. J. D. Macbride Crofts, a dau. 

At Aigburth, Liverpool, the wife of W. 
A. Gorst, esq., a son. 

At North Mimms, Herts, the wife of 
the Rev. A. S. Latter, a son. 

At Easton-in-Gordano, the wife of the 
Rev. A. Walker, a dau. 

Jan. 9. At Portland, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. MacDonald, a son. 

At Torwoodlee, the wife of J. L. Pringle, 
esq., & Son. 

At Otham, Maidstone, the wife of the 
Rev. C. J. Kenward Shaw, a dau. 

At Midhurst, Sussex, the wife of Capt. 
H. C. B. Tanner, B.S.C., a dau. 

Jan. 10. At Rowing, the wife of N. H. 
D’Aeth, esq., a dau. 

At Athlone, the wife of Capt. H. R. 
Luard, R.E., a dau. 

At Normanby Hall, Cleveland, the wife 
of the Rev. W. Ward-Jackson, a son. 

Jan. 11. At Oatlands, Surrey, the wife 
of the Rev. J. Bowden, a son. 

Jan, 12. At Alton Grange, Ashby-de- 
la-Zouch, the wife of W. T. Everard, esq., 
a son. 

At Bickerstaffe, the wife of the Rev. 
Oswald Penrhyn, a dau. 

At Chart, Farnham, the wife of the Rev. 
°F Steward, a dau. 

. Jan. 13, At Rutland-gate, Hyde-park 
the Lady Lurgan, a _ ae 2 
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MARRIAGES. 


Jan. 11, 1868. At Frohsdorf, Ferdi- 
nand, Grand-Duke of Tuscany, to the 
Princess Alice of Parma. 





Nov, 14, 1367. At Goordaspoor, Punjab, 
Charles Kenneth Mackinnon, esq., 3rd In- 
fantry, to Anna Sutherland, eldest dau. 
of Alexander Broadfoot, esq. 

Nov. 15. At Bombay, William New- 
bigging, esq., Lizut 90th Regt., to Eleanor, 
dau. of Major Thompson, 96th Regt. 

Nov. 16. At Bombay, Francis Shrubb 
Iredell, esq., Capt. 18th Regt, eldest son 
of the late Lieut.-Col. F. M. Iredell, to 
Katharine Helen, only dau. of John 
Green, esq., of Dublin. 

Nov. 19. At Buenos Ayres, Arthur, 
youngest son of Hardman Earle, esq., of 
Allerton Tower, Liverpool, to Ida Euphe- 
mia Bertie, eldest dau. of G. Buckley 
Mathew, esq., C.B. 

Nuv. 20. At Madras, Stewart William 
Maclver, esq., Lieut. 6th Regt. second 
son of the late Rev. W. MaclIver, M.A., of 
Lymm, Cheshire, to Elizabeth Agnes, 
second dau. of the late T. Jennings, esq., 
of Fownhope, Herefordshire. 

De. 3. At Madras, Charles Augustus 
Bird, esq., M.C.S., to Ann Frances Honey- 
will, stepdau. of Edward Chambers, esq., 
of Hammersmith. 

Dec. 5. At Fort William, Calcutta, 
Charles S. Noble, esq., B.S.C., son of the 
the Rev. J. Noble, of Nether Broughton, 
Leicestershire, to Annie Georgina, young- 
est dau. of the late A. Hay, esq., of the 
8tth Regt. 

Dec. 9. At St. Saviour’s, Paddington, 
William Strode Hewlett, esq., of Kings- 
kerswell, Devon, to Fanny Maxwell, eldest 
dau. of the late Major J. Jarritt, of Rum- 
som, Devon. 

Dec. 12. At Colombo, Christopher 
Eimond Temple, esy., Deputy Queen's 
Advocate for the Southern Circuit, 
Ceylon, only son of the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Temple, Judge of the Supreme Court, 
to Alice Anne, eldest dau. of the Right 
Rev. P. C. Claughton, D.D., Bishop of 
Colombo. 

Dec. 16. Stapleton Thomas, eldest son 
of Sir Henry Mainwaring, bart., to Eliza- 
beth, third dau. of Michael Kinneen, esq., 
of Athenry, co. Galway. 

Dc. 17. At Thetford, the Rev. Robert 
€. Cavell, rector of Binham, Norfolk, to 
illen, dau. of Mr. 'T. RicharJson. 

At Christ Church, Lancaster - gate, 
George John Harcourt, esq., Capt. 102nd 
Madras Fusiliers, to Adelaide Mary, elder 
dau. of the late A. 8. Galloway, 3rd Ben- 





gal Cavalry, and granddau. of the late 
Major-Gen. Sir J. McCaskill, K.C.B, 

At St. Matthew’s, Bayswater, David 
Stanley W. Johnstone, Lieut. 100th Regt., 
youngest son of the late 8. Johnstone, 
esq., of New Brighton, to Blanche Ida, 
dau. of the Hon. Richard Pennell, Colo- 
nial Secretary, St. Helena. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, the Rev. 
Henry Leach, M.A., of All Saints’, Brad- 
ford, to Lucy, only dau. of W. Peel, esq., 
of Ackworth Park, Yorkshire. 

At Portobello, near Edinburgh, Major- 
Gen. Alexr. MacLeod, late Madras Cavalry, 
to Kate Macdougall, widow of D. H. 
Reid, esq., aud dau. of the late D. Mac- 
donald, Capt. 42nd Highlanders. 

At Scarborough, Alice Harriett, dau. of 
Childers H. Thompson, esq., of Bilborough, 
to the Rev. John Bedford, M.A.; and 
at the same time and place, Emma Mil- 
dred, dau. of the above C. H. Thompson, 
to G. H. Ringrose, esq., of the 4th Dra- 
goon Guards. 

Dec. 18. At Cheltenham, Edward Abbot 
Anderson, esq., Capt. 18th Regt., to La- 
vinia, dau. of the late J. Barr, esq., of 
Bermuda. 

At Methley, the Rev. Alex. Bennet, 
B.A., Head Master of the Royai Kepier 
School, Houghton-le-Spring, to Isabella, 
eldest dau. of the late G..H. Taylor, esq., 
B.A., Head Master of the Kepier School. 

At Loppington, Shropshire, John Camp- 
bell, eldest son of Richard Lambert, esq., 
of Lyston Hall, Essex, to Catherine Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of R. C.. Vaughan, esq., 
of Burltoa Hall, Shropshire. 

At St. Sidwell’s, Exeter, Ponsonby 
William Watts, esq., 18th Regt., eldest son 
of Lt-Col. J. P. Watts, M.S.C., to Mary 
Louisa, only dau. of the late G. P."Luke, 
esq., of Exeter. 

Dec. 19. At St. Alban’s Abbey, T. H. 
Blencowe, esq., only son of. the Rev. T. 
Blencowe, vicar of Marston St. Lawrence, 
Northamptonshire, to Amelia, fifth dau. 
of J. R. Hutchinson, esq., of St.. Alban’s. 

At Monkstown, Dublin, Capt. Hervey 
Browne, 12th Royal Lancers, eldest son 
of T. R.. Browne, esq., of Aughentaine 
Castle, co. Tyrone, to Louisa. Elizabeth, 
third dau. of Col. Knox Gore, of .Belleck 
Manor, co. Mayo. 

At St. James's, Piccadilly; Capt. Charles 
Mansfield ‘Clarke, 57th Regt., to Gemma 
Cecilia,: only child of the late W. P. 
Adams, esq. 

At Hove, Alexander, eldest son of 
Alexander’ Crowe, esq., of Woodcote 
Grove, Epsom, to Sarah . Ellen, widow of 
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W. H. Woodhouse, esq., of Irnham Park, 
Lincolnshire. 

At St. Andrew's, Well-street, J. Hunter, 
esq., barrister-at-law, to Louisa Mary, 
dau. of J. J. Wells, esq., of Lansdowne- 


At St. James's, Piccadilly, Allesley 
Boughton Leigh, esq., eldest son of J. W. 
Boughton Leigh, esq., of Brownsover 
Hall, Warwickshire, to Ellen Caroline, 
dau. of the Hon. Charles Lennox Butler. 

Dee. 21. At St. Leonard's, the Rev. 

Frank Besant, M.A., son of Wm. Besant, 
eaq., of Southsea, to Annie, only dau. of 
the late W. P. B. Wood, esq. 

— East T the Rev. Cosmo 

penser Gordon, vicar of Messing, Essex, 
dud the late A. Gordon, eaq., of 
(reat Myless, Essex, to Mary Matilda, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. G. UC. Bowles, 
rector of East Thorpe. 

At Fulham, Isaac, eldest son of Isaac 
Horton, esq., of Ystrad, Carmarthen, to 
Mary, second dau. of J. Thornton Down, 
esq., of Mornington House, Fulham. 

At St. Stephen's, Westbourne-park, 
Frederick Charles James Millar, eaq., bar- 
rister.at-law, to Clara Louise, eldest dau. 
of R. Phillips, F.R.C.S. 

At St. Peter's, Pimlico, Harry Charles 
Willes, esq., Capt. 23rd Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers, to Edith, youngest dau. of the 
late J. Alston, esq. 

At ty SY the Rev. D. 
Williams, of Dingestow, Monmouth, to 
a dau. of J. Eastham, esq., of 

, n, Monmouth. 

Dee. 23. At Richmond, Surrey, John 
Monroe, esq., M.A., barrister-at- w, of 
Dublin, to Lizzie, fourth dau. of J. Wat- 
kins Moule, esq. 

Dec. 24. At the British Embassy, 
Paris, Eardley Wilmot Blomefield Holt, 
only son of the Rev. E. Chauncy Holt, to 
Julia, eldest dau. of Christian Klug, esq., 
late of Kensington. 

At Holy Trinity Church, South Ken- 
sington, Capt. Henry George Saunders, 
B.S.C., to Caroline Frances, youngest dau. 
of Spencer Crosby Price, esq. 

Dec. 26. At Penwerris, Falmouth, 
H Barber, esq., Capt. Leicestershire 
Militia, eldest son of the Rev. W. Barber, 
M.A., rector of St. John’s, Leicester, to 
Beatrice, eldest dau. of the late H. O. 
Bullmore, esq., of Greenbank, Falmouth. 

At Edinburgh, Wm. Laurence Banks, 
esq., of Pont-y-wal Hall, Breconshire, to 

Elizabeth Maria Richards, of Bron Menai, 
Carnarvon, and Plas Tirion, Anglesey, 
dau. of E. Richards, esq., of Ynys, 
Anglesey. 

At St. Peter Port, Guernsey, Thomas 
Brooksbank, esq., barrister-at-law, to Bea- 
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trice, dau. of Sir Stafford Carey, Bailiff of 
Guernsey. 

Dec. 27. At Edington, Wilts, William 
Vernon Arnold, esq., of Croydon, Surrey, 
to Mary Ann Hayward, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. 8. Littlewood, B.D. 

At St. Giles’ Church, John Bamfield 
Street, esq., barrister-at-law, to Martie, 
second dau. of W. Weld Wren, esq., of 
Gower-street, Bedford-square. 

Dec, 28. At Upminster, Edwin John 
Herapath, esq., barrister-at-law, to Belinda, 
dau. of the late J. G. Holmes, esq., of 
Wood End House, Walthamstow. 

At Lougherew, Edward, youngest son 
of J. Watts Russell, esq., of lam Hall, 
Staffordshire, to Alice, eldest dau. of A. 
O'Reilly, esq., of Beltrasna, co, Meath. 

At Islington, the Rev. George Henry 
Whitaker, to Henrietta Sarah, only dau. of 
Joseph Horne, esq., of Hornsey. 

Dec. 31. At St. George's, Hanover- 
square, Macgregor Skinner, R.E., eldest 
son of Major-Gen. Macgregor Skinner, 
C.B., to Sophie, youngest dau. of Louis 
de Koehler, M.D., of Warsaw. 

At Biddestone, the Rev. Walter G. 
Wilkinson, cf Lowestoft, to Charlotte 
Elizabeth, dau. of the Rev. John Emra, 
rector of Biddeston, Wilts. 

Jan. 1, 1868. At Newton, Cambridge- 
shire, the Hon. Spencer Dudley Montagu, 
to Henrietta, second dau. of C. Kk. Pem- 
berton, esq. 

At Islington, William Beales, esq., of 
Barton Hall, Suffolk. to Sarah, youngest 
dau. of the late John James, esq., of 
Trehiddion, Carmarthen. 


At Tortworth Court, Gloucestershire, 


Hugh Ashley Fife Brodie, second son 
of William Brodie, esq., of Brodie, to the 
Lady Eleanor Moreton, third dau. of the 
late, and sister of the present, Earl of 
Ducie. 

At Stamford, Hamilton Chapman, esq., 
8th Bengal Cavalry, second son of the 
late Rev. W. H. Chapman, vicar of Pas- 
singbourne, to Sophia, third dau. of the 
late J. Phillips, esq., of Stamford. 

At Appleby, Leicestershire, George 
Anthony, eldest son of George Fenwick, 
esq., of Bywell Hall, Northumberland, to 
Mary Louisa, dau. of the Rev. J. M. 
Echalaz, rector of Appleby. 

At Aberdare, Matthew Wayne Morgan, 
esq., of the Hafod, Glamorganshire, to 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late Morgan Mor- 
gan, esq., of Abercrombie. 

At Sutton Mandeville, Wilts, the Rev. 
James Rimington Ward, youngest son of 
the late Rev. 8. B. Ward, rector of Teffont 
Evias, to Catherine Louisa, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. J. Wyndham, rector of Sutton 
Mandeville. 
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At St. John’s, Paddington, the Rev. 
John N. Blacker Woodroffe, son of the 
Rev. J. N. Woodroffe, rector of Glanmire, 
to Maria Sophia, eldest dau. of F. Bash- 
ford, esq., of Barvins, Herts. 

Jan. 2. At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, 
Francis Arkwright, esq., eldest son of the 
late Rev. G. Arkwright, of Sutton Scars- 
dale, to Louisa Jane Elizabeth, second 
dau. of H. Milbank, esq., of Ashfield 
House, Bury St. Edmund’s. 

At Fakenham Magna, Suffolk, Peter B. 
Baldock, esq., of Wenhaston Grange, Suf- 
folk, to Jane Louisa, dau. of the late 
Thomas Kersey, esq., of Fakenham Hall. 

At Edstaston, Shropshire, the Rev. 
Thomas Bearcroft, rector of Fitz, Shrop- 
shire, to Mary Hester Lilly Rosalie, only 
dau. of the late Col. Sir O, Honyman, bart. 

At Westbury-on-Trym, the Rev. E. b. 
Brackenbury, to Elizabeth, youngest dau. 
of the late Marcus Holmes, esq. 

At Gonalston, Notts, Thomas Frederic 
Burnaby, M.A., second son of T. F. A. 
Burnaby, esq., of Langford Hall, Notts, to 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late J. 
Francklin, esq., of Gonalston Hall. 

At Christ Church, Marylebone, the 
Rev. Ayrton Chaplin, B.A., of Carsbalton, 
to Edith Elizabeth, fourth dau. of Henry 
Pyne, esq. 

At St. Barnabas’, Kensington, John 
Allen Edwards, esq., to Adelaide Cecilia 
Caroline, widow of Douglas FitzGerald 
Pearson, esq., of Christ Coll., Cambridge, 
and only child and heiress of the late 
Samuel Le Fevre, esq., by Anna Maria, 
dau. of the late Hon. Peter Boyle de 
Blaquiére. 

At Upper Norwood, William Charles 
Boden, eldest son of the Rev. W. E. Kl- 
well, rector of Dauntsey, Wilts, to Mary 
Margaret, younger dau. of the late James 
Mansfield, esq., 92nd Highlanders. 

At Bedford, the Rev. Feltrim Chris- 
topher Fagan, M.A., Chaplain Bengal 
I.tablishment, son of the late Major-Gen. 
Fagan, C.B., to Emily Helen, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. C. Brereton, B.C.L. 

At Whitchurch, Salop, the Rev. J. H. 
Green, Head Master of Moulton Grammar 
School, to Catherine Elizabeth, younger 
dau. of the Rev. J. R. Peake. 

At St. Mary’s, Paddington, Gerald 
Massey, esq., to Eva, dau. of the late 
Charles Byrn, esq. 

At Bramerton, Capt. Frederick Thomas 
Miller, M.S.C., second surviving son of the 
late J. Miller, esq., of Bramerton, Norfolk, 
to Maria S., eldest dau. of the late J. 
Miller, esq., of Claydon Hall, Suffolk. 

At Birch, Rusholme, the Rev. John 
Mugliston, M.A., to Mary, eldest dau. of 
Robert Udall, esq., of Manchester. 
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At Limerick Cathedral, Charles Spencer 
Perceval, esq., barrister-at-law, to Mary 
Ellen Vere, eldest dau. of the Hon. 
Robert O’Brien. 

At Cheltenham, James Tod, esq., advo- 
cate, of Edinburgh, to Constance Mary, 
only dau. of the Rev. Meyrick Beebee, 
rector of Simonburn, Northumberland. 

At Lacock, the Rev. William L. Wal- 
ford, eldest son of Alfred Walford, esq., 
of Bebington, Cheshire, to Sarah, second 
dau. of Sir John W. Awdry. 

At Chelsea, the Rev. John R. Wilson, 
vicar of Guilden Morden, Cambs, to 
Emily Jane Baines, eldest dau. of Capt. 
L. C. Bailey, R.N. 

Jan. 4. At Ryde, Major William Henry 
Kerr, to Elizabeth Edith, youngest dau. 
of J. B. Daubuz, esq., of Ryde. 

At Hammersmith, the Rev. Walter J. 
Weekes, to Emily Helen Blundell, dau. of 
the late George William Shury, esq., of 
Ealing. 

Jan. 6. At Chalton, John Delaware 
Lewis, esq., of Westbury House, Hants, to 
Teresa, eldest dau. of Sir Jervoise Clarke- 
Jervoise, bart. 

Jan. 7. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
the Lord Brabazon, only son of the Earl 
of Meath, to the Lady Mary Jane Mait- 
land, only dau. of the Karl of Lauderdale. 

At Tonbridge, the Rev. Delaval Shafto 
Ingram, to Elinor, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
J. I. Welldon, D.C.L. 

At St. Michael’s, Paddington, Alexander 
Mackenzie, esq., of Elgin, to Fanny Louisa, 
dau. of the late Rev. G. Bullock, vicar of 
Aldworth, Berks. 

At Bermondsey, the Rev. Frederick 
Orton, B.A., to Laura, sixth dau. of 
Alfred Bevington, esq., of Bermondsey. 

At St. Mary’s, Wimbledon, Edwin 
James Pearson, esq., of the Board of 
Trade, elder son of Sir Edwin Pearson, 
F.R.S., and the Hon. Alicia Anne, his wife, 
to Emily Margaret, elder dau. of Richard 
Valpy, esq., of the Board of ‘Trade. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, James 
Watkins, esq., late of the 18th Hussars, 
to Mrs. William Kay, relict of Wm. Kay, 
esq., of Tring Park, Herts. 

The Rev. James R. Woodgates, rector 
of Putley, Herefordshire, to Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. E. J. Moor, of 
Great Bealings, Suffolk. 

Jan. 8. At Clapham, Sir F. P. Price, 
bart., of Spring Grove, Richmond, to 
Rosina Mary, dau. of the late Richard 
Price, esq., of The Lawn, South Lambeth. 

At Lytham, the Rev. R. T. Whittington, 
B.A., curate of Thornhill Lees, Yorkshire, 
to Julia Margaret, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. R. Barton Robinson, incumbent of 
Lytham. 
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Jan. 9. At Trevethin, Monmouthshire, 
the Rev. Herbert Alder, of Seaton, Devon, 
to Theresa Annie, eldest dau. of David 
Lawrence, esq., of Wain Wern House, 
Pontypool. 

At St. Mark's, North Audley-street, the 
Rev. W. B. Beaumont, rector of Cole-Orton, 
to Elizabeth Mary, dau. of the Rev. S. H. 
Alderson, late rector of Risby. 

At Christ Church, Oxford, the Rev. 
George John Blore, Head Master of 
Bromsgrove School, to Mary Jane, 
younger dau. of Thos. Allen, esq., of 
Headington-hill, Oxford. 

At Battle, John Martineau Fletcher, 
esq., barrister-at-law, to Jane, only dau. 
of Samuel Carter, esq., of Quarry-hill, 
Battle. 

At Lee, Capt. John Fraser, of Balnain 
and Farraline, Inverness-shire, to Kathe- 
rine, youngest dau. of the late Capt. 
a Cleather, of the Pombay Artil- 
ery. 

At All Saints’, Ennismore-place, the 
Rev. John Blake Honnywill, vicar of 
Sompting, Sussex, to Anne Jane Montagu, 
dau. of the late H. F. Stephenson, esq. 

At St. Paul's, Knightsbridge, Edmund 
Hegan Kennard, esq.,4Capt. 8th Hussars, 
to Agnes, second dau. of the late J. 
Hegan, esq., of Dawpool, Cheshire. 

At Kensington, Philip Perceval, esq., 
to the Hon. Ernestine Wellington Sidney, 
second dau. of the late Lord De L’Isle 
and Dudley. 

At Exeter, Frederick P. Phelps, M.A., 
to Fanny, younger dau. of C. Cardew, 
esq., late B.C.S. 

At Dublin, the Rev. C. H. Rice, B.D., 
rector of Cheam, Surrey, to Eleanor Ver- 
non, elder dau. of the late Judge Macan. 

At Willington, Thomas Richardson, 
esq., of Bradenburgh House, Chatteris, to 
Mary, youngest dan. of John Purser, esq., 
of Willington, Beds. 

At Loughton, the Rev. Edward Lister 
Salisbury, incumbent of Biscovey and 
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Par, Cornwall, to Susan Emily, youngest 
dau. of the late W. W. Maitland, esq., 
of Loughton Hall, Essex. 

Jan. 11. At Trinity Church, Padding- 
ton, Edward M. Manning, esq., Lieut. 47th 
Regt., eldest son of Sir W. M. Manning, 
to Anne Esther, only dau. of the late W. 
Powell, esq. 

Jan. 12. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston- 
square, Frederick Charles Wombwell, 
esq-, brother of Sir G. Wombwell, bart., 
to Madile. Maria Boyer. 

Jan. 14. At Sutton Coldfield, Warwick- 
shire, Viscount Boyle, eldest son of the 
Earl of Shannon, to Julia Charlotte, 
youngest dau. of the late Sir W. Cradock- 
Hartopp, bart. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, James Cole- 
brooke Carter, esq., 43rd Kegt., eldest son 
of Sir James Carter, Knt., to Frances 
Katharine, eldest dau. of Capt. W. Fox- 
croft Jones. 

At Bramshott, the Right Rev. Bishop 
Hobhouse, to Anna Maria, youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. Dr. Williams, Warden of 
New College, Oxford. 

At Addington, the Rev. James Newton 
Heale, to Isabella Margaret, eldest dau. 
of J. Wingfield-Stratford, esq., of Adding- 
ton-place, Maidstone. 

At Southwell, James Kitson, esq., of 
Elmete Hall, Roundhay, Leeds, to Eliza- 
beth, second dau. of the late Rev. J. E. S. 
Hutchinson, M.A., vicar of East Stoke. 

At Ayot St. Lawrence, John Ranking, 
esq., to Frances Eliza, widow of Andrew 
Hamilton, esq., of Streatham common, 
and dau. of the late Sir W. Feilden, bart. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-square, the 
Rev. Francis Alfred Smith, rector of 
Rushton, Dorset, to Elinor Mary Frances, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Moss King. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Edmund Hope Verney, Comm. R.N., 
eldest son of Sir H. Verney, bart, to 
Margaret Maria, eldest dau. of the late 
Sir J. H. Williams, bart. 
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Obituary Alemows. 





Emori nolo ; sed me mortuum esse nihil zestimo.—Zfrcharmus. 





[Relatives or Friends supplying Memoirs are requested to append their Addresses, in 
order to facilitate correspondence. | 








Tue Ear. or Carnwatu. 


Dec. 14, 1867. At Bagnires de Bigorre, 
Hautes Pyrénées, aged 70, the Right 
Hon. Thomas Henry Dalzell, 11th Earl 
of Carnwath, and Baron Dalzell, in the 
Peerage of Scotland, and a Baronet of 
Nova Scotia. 

His lordship was the eldest son of 
Robert Alexander, 10th earl, by Anda- 
lusia, daughter of Lieut.-Col. Arthur 
Browne, of Knockduffe House, Kinsale. 
He was born Sept. 2, 1797, and succeeded 
to the family honours on the death of his 
father, Jan. 1, 1839. His lordship was a 
Magistrate for co. Dumfries, but had taken 
little or no share in public business for 
many years. Tradition details the origin of 
the family surname and arms thus:—In the 
reign of Kenneth II., a kinsman and fa- 
vourite of that monarch having been hung 
by the Picts, it so exceedingly grieved the 
King that he offered a considerable reward 
to any person who would rescue the 
corpse; but none was disposed to under- 
take so dangerous a duty, until a gentle- 
man cried out, “Dalzel!” (Scotch, J 
dare !); and, performing his task to Ken- 
neth’s entire satisfaction, himself and his 
family bore ever afterwards the name of 
Dalzell, and the nude figure of a man 
upon their shield. Thomas de Dalzell 
was one of the great Barons who swore 
fealty to King Edward I. in 1296, but 
afterwards, led by his patriotic feelings, 


joined, and gallantly and faithfully served, 
Robert Bruce. This Baron’s descendant, 
Sir Robert Dalzell, of Dalzell, was elevated 
to the Peerage of Scotland, Sept. 18, 1628, 
as Baron Dalzell, and was advanced, in 
1639, to the earldom of Carnwath. He 
was great-grandfather of Robert, 6th earl 
of Carnwath, who, taking part in the 
rising of 1715, on the side of the Stuarts, 
and being made prisoner, was, with six 
other Lords, condemned of high treason; 
but he received a pardon so far as his life 
and estates were concerned, while his 
honours sunk under the attainder. His 
grandson, Lieut.-Gen. Robert Alexander 
Dalzell, was, however, restored to the 
earldom and other titles by Act of Parlia- 
ment, in 1826. He was father of the 
nobleman just deceased. 

His Lordship married, first, in 1834, 
Mary Anne, eldest daughter’ of the Right 
Hon. H. Grattan, and widow of John 
Blachford, Esq., of Altadore, co. Wicklow 
(she died in 1852); secondly, in 1855, 
Isabella Eliza, daughter of the late Col. 
Eardley Wilmot, R.A., and widow of J. 
H. Lecky, Esq., by whom he leaves an 
only son, Henry Arthur Hew, Lord Dal- 
zell, who was born in 1858, and now 
succeeds to the earldom. 








Lorp Bripport. 


Jan. 6, 1868. At Cricket St. Thomas, 
Chard, Somerset, aged 79, the Right Hon. 
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Samuel Hood, 2nd Lord Bridport, of 
Cricket St. Thomas, in the Peerage of 
Treland. 

His Lordship was the second son of 
Henry, 2nd Viscount Hood, by Jane, 
daughter and heir of the late Francis 
Wheler, Esq, of Whitley Abbey, War- 
wickshire, and was born Dec. 7, 1788. 
He was educated at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and was a Dep.-Lieut. for the 
county of Dorset, and a Magistrate for 
Somerset. He succeeded to the title upon 
the decease of his great-uncle, the cele- 
brated Admiral, Alexander, Viscount 
Bridport, under a special remainder, May 
3, 1814. 

The deceased nobleman during the last 
few years did not interest himself much 
in political affairs, but spent his time 
principally in Somersetshire. He more 
especially turned his attention to horti- 
cultural pursuits, and his gardens at 
Cricket St. Thomas bear evidence of the 
care and taste manifested. He was a 
thorough friend to the poor, and a strong 
supporter of the various local charities and 
institutions. His remains were interred 
in the family vault at the parish church 
of Cricket St. Thomas. 

His Lordship married, July 3, 1810, 
Lady Charlotte Mary, Duchess of Bronté, 
only surviving child and heir of William, 
1st Earl Nelson, by whom he had several 
children. His only surviving son, the 
Hon. Maj.-Gen. Alexander Nelson Hood, 
Equerry to the Queen, who now succeeds 
to the title and estates, was born in 1814, 
and married, in 1838, Lady Mary Pene- 
lope Hill, second daughter of Arthur, 3rd 
Marquis of Downshire. 





Tue Rient Hon. Sin G. Crerx, Barr. 
Dec. 28, 1867. At Penicuik House, 
near Edinburgh, aged 80, the Right Hon. 
Sir George Clerk, Bart., F.R.S. 
He was the elder son of the late James 
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Clerk, Esq., by Janet, daughter of George 
Irving, Esq., of Newton, and grandson of 
the late Sir George Clerk, 4th Baronet of 
Penicuik. He was born in 1787, and was 
educated at the High School, Edinburgh ; 
he succeeded his uncle, Sir John Clerk, the 
5th Baronet, in 1798; was called to the 
Scottish bar in 1809, and was created Hon. 
D.C.L. of Oxford ‘in 1810. Sir George 
was a Magistrate and Dep.-Lieut. for 
Edinburghshire, and was M.-P. for that 
county from 1818 until the passing of the 
Reform Bill in 1832. He was again 
member for the county from 1835 to 
1837, and sat for Stamford from 1&38 to 
1847, and for Dover in the Parliament of 
1847—52. He was a strong Conservative 
in politics, but favourable to free trade. 
He was chairman of the Royal Academy 
of Music, and an active and earnest ama- 
teur, his love of music being attested by 
his liberal patronage of the art during a 
long life. During a political career of 
thirty-three years he filled the various 
offices of a Lord of the Admiralty (1819- 
20), Under-Secretary for the Home De- 
partment (1830-1), Assistant-Secretary to 
the Treasury (1841), Master of the Mint, 
and Vice-President of the Board of Trade 
(1845-56). He was sworn a Privy-Council- 
lor in 1845. 

The Clerks of Penicuik descend from 
John Clerk, Laird of Kilhuntly, in Bade- 
noch, the stanch friend of Queen Mary 
Stuart. His descendant, Sir John Clerk, 
of Penicuik, was created a Baronet of 
Nova Scotia by Charles If., March 24, 
1679, and was direct ancestor of the Baro- 
net just deceased. The motto, “ Free for 
a Blast,” of the Clerks of Penicuik arises 
thus :—The barony of Penicuik is held by 
a singular tenure: that the proprietor 
must sit on a piece of rock, called the 
Buckstane, and wind three blasts of a 
horn when the Sovereign shall come to 
hunt on the Borough Muir, near Edin- 
burgh. Hence the family crest, a hunts- 
man blowing a horn, with the above 
motto. 

The late Sir George Clerk married, in 
1810, Maria Anne, daughter of the late 
Ewan Law, Esq., of Horsted Place, 
Sussex, and by her, who died in September, 
1866, he has had issue nine sons and four 
daughters, of whom six sons and two 
daughters survive him. His eldest son, 
James, who now succeeds to the title and 
estates, isa Dep.-Lieut. for Midlothian and 
Capt. Commandant, 3rd Midlothian Rifles ; 
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he was born in 1812, and married, in 1851 
Jane Calvert, daughter of Maj.-Gen. 
Mercer Henderson, C.B. 





Sir S. Farxryer, Barr. 


Dec. 30. In Lon- 
don, aged 75, Sir 
Samuel Edmd. Riggs 
Falkiner, Bart. 

The deceased was 
the third but eldest 
surviving son of the 
late Sir Samuel Fal- 
kiner, 2nd baronet 
(who died in 1825) 
by Sarah, daughter 
of Charles Leslie, 
Ksq., M.D., and was born in 1792. He 
was educated at Winchester, and suc- 
ceeded to the title, as 5th baronet, on the 
death of his brother in 1858. Sir Samuel, 
who entered the army in 1806, served 
with the 61st Regiment in the follow- 
ing engagements :— Talavera, Albuera, 
Fuentes d’Onore, Ciudad Rodrigo. Bada- 
jos, and Salamanca, in three of which he 
was wounded. He was an esteemed and 
excellent officer, and was sent home, in 
1809, with despatches wherein he was 
honourably mentioned. He became a 
Lieut.-Col. in the Army (retired) in 1851. 
He married, in 1834, Mary, daughter of 
J. Bouwens, Esq., of Connaught Place, 
London, by whom he has had issue, be- 
sides three daughters, an only son, Samuel 
Edmund, now the 6th baronet, who was 
born in 1841, and married in 1865, Blanche, 
daughter of the late Sir Wm. Berkeley 
Call, Bart. 





Sir H. W. Des Vaux, Bart. 


Jan. 4, 1868. At 
Drakelowe, near Bur- 
ton-on-Trent, aged 61, 
Sir Henry William 
Des Voeux, Bart., of 
Indianville, Queen’s 
County. 

The deceased was 
the second son of Sir 
Chazles Des Vceux, 
Bart., by his first 
wife, Christina, daughter of Robert Hird, 
Esq., of Rawdon, co. York, and was born 
Dec. 16, 1806. He was educated at 
Rugby School and at Sandhurst, and 
afterwards entered the army, from which 
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he retired with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel in 1861. For some years he was 
one of the gentlemen-ushers to the 
Queen, but resigned his court appoint- 
ment in 1859. On the death of his father 
in Sept., 1858, he succeeded to the title 
as third baronet. 

He was a magistrate and deputy-lieu- 
tenant for Queen’s County, andserved the 
office of high sheriff of Derbyshire in 
1864. 

The late baronet married, in 1839, 
Lady Sophia, youngest daughter of George, 
7th Earl of Coventry, and widow of Sir 
R. Gresley, Bart., but as he died with- 
out issue, the baronetcy passes to the 
deceased's half-brother, Mr. Frederick 
Adolphus Des Voeux, ensign Coldstream 
Guards, who was born in 1848. 





Vicr-ApmrraL Srz W. Dickson, Bart. 


Jan. 5. At South 
Kensington, aged 69, 
Vice-Admiral Sir Wil- 
liam Dickson, Bart., 
of Sydenham, Rox- 
burghshire. 

The deceased was 
the eldest son of the 
late Admiral Sir Ar- 
chibald Collingwood 
Dickson, Bart., by 
Harriet, daughter of 
Admiral Bourmaster, of Tichfield, Hants, 
and was born June 10, 1798. He suc- 
ceeded his father as 3rd baronet in June, 
1827. After completing his education at 
the Royal Naval College, he entered the 
navy in 1814, as a volunteer on board the 
Cumberland, and having served for about 
three years under his father and Captain 
W. Paterson, was transferred to the 
Minden, in which vessel he was present at 
the taking of Algiers by Lord Exmouth. 
Until promoted to the rank of lieu- 
tenant, in 1822, he further served on the 
East India, South American, and Home 
stations, in different vessels. He was 
subsequently appointed to the Queen 
Charlotte, flagship to the Commander- 
in-Chief at Portsmouth, and afterwards 
to the Revenge, bearing the flag of Sir H. 
B. Neale, in the Mediterranean. In 
1829, he was appointed to the command 
of the Raleigh, and in 1833 to that of the 
Orestes, off Lisbon. He attained post- 
rank in 1837, and was further invested in 
1841, with the command of the Volage, 














on the North American and West India 
stations. He became a Vice-Admiral on 
the reserved list in 1864. 

Sir William married, in 1850, Laura 
Emmeline, only daughter of Colonel 
Northey, of Llangwathen, Pembrokeshire, 
but leaves no issue, so that the baronetcy 
passes to his eldest surviving’ brother, 
Lieut.-Col. Colpoys Dickson, late of: the 
Bengal Army, who was born in 1807, and 
married, in 1831, Emma, daughter of 
William Knyvett, Esq. 





Sir C. H. Miter, Bart. 


Jan. 12. At Froyle, 
Alton, Hants, of para- 
lysis, after a few hours’ 
illness, aged 38, Sir Chas. 
Hayes Miller, Bart., of 
~ 1 Froyle. 

The deceased was the 
eldest son of the late 
Rev. Sir Thomas Combe 
Miller, Bart., vicar of 
Froyle, by Martha, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. John Holmes, of Bun- 
gay, Suffolk ; he was born in Feb. 1829, 
and succeeded to the title as 7th bart., on 
the death of his father in1864. He was 
educated at Eton, was a magistrate for 
Hants, and for a few years was cornet in 
the 2nd Life Guards. Sir Charles was 
well known in his neighbourhood and 
county as a great sportsman. 

The first baronet, Sir Thomas Miller, 
so created in 1705, was M.P. for Chiches- 
ter in 1688 and 1690. The second and 
third baronets were likewise M.P.’s for 
Chichester, and the 5th baronet for some 
time represented the borough of Ports- 
mouth in Parliament. The late baronet 
married, in 1856, Katharine Maria, second 
daughter of James Winter Scott, Esq., of 
Rotherfield Park, Hants, by whom he 
leaves issue two sons and three daughters. 
He is succeeded in his title and estate 
by his elder son, Charles John Hubert, 
who was born in 1858. 





Tar Duxe ve Luyrnzs, 


Dec. 17. At Rome, from a cold caught 
while tending the wounded soldiers in the 
hospitals, aged 65, the Duke de Luynes. 

The Paris correspondent of the J'imes 
thus speaks of the deceased :—“ The Duke 
left France when matters seemed to be 
approaching a crisis in the Noman States, 
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to offer his services to the Pope, either as - 


a volunteer in the field, though he was 
65, or in any other capacity in which he 
might be found useful. As he was one of 
the largest landed proprietors of France, 
and possessed an income of over a million 
and a half of frances, or 60,000/., gain was 
certainly not his object. Neither isit pro- 
bable that he was influenced by religious 
bigotry, for I have never heard any one 
charge him with being a bigot. It could 
not be from any Legitimist passion, for 
the Duke de Luynes was a Liberal, and 
even, to a certain extent, a Democrat. 
Whatever the motive was, we may be sure 
it was most disinterested. The Duke de 
Luynes was born in the Chiteau of Che- 
vreuse (Scine-et-Vise) in 1802, and was 
educated at home under the immediate 
direction of his grandmother, the Duchess 
de Luynes. He entered, at the age of 
sixteen, the Royal Body Guard, in the 
same company (that of Luxemburg) as 
the late Marquis de Boissy. He quitted 
the service in 1825, in order to indulge 
his taste for literature and art, and ac- 
cepted the post of assistant-director of a 
museum founded by Charles X. ‘The dis- 
covery of the ruins of an ancient temple 
on one of his estates formed the subject of 
one of his first works on antiquities. 
When the Revolution of July broke out, 
the Duke de Luynes, who up to that time 
was better known as D’Albert de Che- 
vreuse, placed a large sum of money at 
the disposal of the new Government, 
though he had but little sympathy with 
its head, in cass of foreign invasion, and 
organised and equipped at his own ex- 
pense a battalion of National Guards at 
Dampierre, of which he was named com- 
mandant. He was elected member of the 
Council-General of his department, but 
took no part in polities under the July 
Government. He declined taking his 
seat in the Chamber of Peers, in place of 
his father, who had refused to take the 
oath of allegiance to King Louis Philippe. 
The overthrow of the Orleans dynasty, for 
which he had never felt much sympathy, 
and the proclamation of the Republic, 
against which he had no invincible anti- 
pathy, surprised but did not astonish 
him. He resolved to offer himself as a 
candidate to the new Assembly. Some 
days before the general elections the 
mayor of a neighbouring commune came 
to him to solicit some assistance for the 
poor of his jurisdiction, who were in the 
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deepest distress. The Duke gave him a 
large sum cf money, but on the express 
condition that the name of the donor 
should not be breathed until after the 
elections. The secret was kept; but the 
people of the Seine-et-Oise named him to 
the National Assembly by a majority of 
63,441 votes—the fifth on a list of twelve 
representatives clected. Unlike so many 
others, he neither proclaimed himself as 
a Republican of the eve nor as a Republi- 
can of the morrow, but simply offered 
himself as an ‘honest man,’ and he was 
taken at his word. 

“In the Constituent Assembly the 
Duke usually voted with the Right, or 
party of order; he was opposed to the 
establishment of two Chambers, and 
though objecting to certain details of it, 
voted for the Constitution of 1848. He 
was re-elected to the Legislative Assembly 
in May, 1849, and formed one of the 
majority which was equally opposed to 
the Republic and to what was called the 
policy of the Elysée. He protested against 
the coup d'état of the 2nd of December; 
attended the famous meeting of deputies 
at the Mairie of the 10th arrondissement ; 
was arrested with the others; and while 
some were carried off to the fortress of 
Vincennes, and some to the prison of 
Mazas, he was lodged in the fort of Mont 
Valerien. His detention was not long; 
but from that time forward he took no 
active part in public life.” 





M. Cuavuper, F.R.S. 


Dec. 27. In Gloucester-road, Regent’s- 
park, aged 70, M. Antoine Frangois 
Claudet, the eminent photographer. 

The deceased was born at Lyons in 


1797. Shortly after the discovery of the | 


daguerreotype, M. Claudet communicated 
to the French Academy of Sciences a 
paper on the discovery of a new process 
for accelerating the production of the 
daguerreotypic image by the addition of 
bromide and chloride of iodine to the 
iodide of silver; thus permitting a por- 
trait to be obtained in fifteen or twenty 
seconds. This discovery was, with the 
fixing of the image by chloride of gold, 
the completion of Daguerre’s invention. 
In 1849 M. Claudet communicated a 
paper to the Académie des Sciences upon 
the use of a new instrument called the 
“ Focimeter,” the object of which was to 
secure the good focus of photographic 
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portraiture. In 1848 he communicated a 
paper upon a new apparatus called the 
“ Photographometer,” the object of which 
was to measure the intensity of the photo- 
genic rays, and to compare the sensitive- 
ness of various compounds. ‘This paper 
was also read before the British Associa- 
tion of Birmingham, 1849. At the Uni- 
versal Exhibition of 1851, M. Claudet 
received the Council medal from the 
President of the jury for his numerous 
discoveries in photography. In 1853 M. 
Claudet was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, for his various scientific labours 
and discoveries in connection with photo- 
graphy. His certificate of admission was 
signed by Sir John Herschel, Sir David 
Brewster, Prof. T, Graham, Prof. Wheat- 
stone, Prof. Faraday, Mr. Babbage, and 
other eminent members of the Society. 
In the same year he had the honour of 
taking the portrait of Her Majesty and 
several other members of the royal family, 
and was appointed Photographer in Ordi- 
nary to Her Majesty. In 1855 he obtained a 
first-class medal at the French International 
Exhibition for his eminence in the pro- 
fession. In 1858 he communicated a paper 
to the Royal Society upon the “Stereo- 
monoscope,” an instrument founded upon 
the principle of producing stereoscopic 
relief by the mental combination of the 
two dissimilar visual representations of a 
solid object, which we receive through 
the joint instrumentality of our two 
eyes. In 1862 M. Claudet was elected 
member of the jury at the London Inter- 
national Exhibition, and obtained the- 
medal of the jury. In 1850 a medal was 
presented to him by the Society of Arts 
and Manufactures of London for the in- 
vention of a new machine for cutting 
glass, whatever might be the curvature of 
its surface. He received this medal from 
the hands of H.R.H. the late Prince 
Albert. M. Claudet was nominated, in 
1865, a Chevalier of the Order of the 
Legion of Honour, and he had tokens of 
honour presented to him by the late 
Emperor of Russia and King Louis- 
Philippe.— Atheneum. 





Baron Manrocuertt. 


Dec. 29. At Passy, Paris, suddenly, aged 
62, Charles, Baron Marochetti, R.A. 

The deceased, who has for many years 
occupied a leading position as a sculptor 
in England, as well as on the continent, 
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was born at Turin, of French parents, in 
1805. He received his education in 
Paris at the Lycée Napoleon, after which 
he was placed with Bosio, a Parisian 
sculptor of some eminence. While study- 
ing in his atelier he obtained honourable 
mention from the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
but was not awarded any other dis- 
tinction, and his journey to Italy to com- 
plete his studies was undertaken at his 
own expense. In the year 1827 he re- 
turned to France, and in the same year 
exhibited a group, “A Girl Playing with 
a Dog,” for which a medal was awarded 
him. This group he presented to the 
King of Sardinia. In 1831 he exhibited 
his “ Fallen Angel,” and somewhat later 
he executed for the Academy of Arts of 
Turin a statue of Monsignor Mossi. He 
presented to the capital of Sardinia an 
equestrian statue of Emanuel Phillibert, 
which is by many esteemed his che/- 
Weuvre, and which was his sole contribu- 
tion to the French Exposition of 1855. 
Many of his works are well known in 
Paris, and among them are one of the 
bas reliefs on the Arc de Il’Etoile; the 
tomb of Bellini, at Pere la Chaise; a 
maitre d’autel in the church of the 
Madeleine ; two equestrian statues of the 
Duke of Orleans; a Saint Michel, and a 
statue of the Emperor. Shortly after the 
revolution of February, 1848, Marochetti 
threw in his lot with the exiled Bourbons, 
and came to England, where he soon 
became known in art circles. In 1851 he 
contributed the model of a colossal 
equestrian statue of Richard Coeur de 
Lion to the Great Exhibition, but dis- 
satisfied with the position allotted to it 
inside the building, he set it up at some 
distance from the western entrance to the 
great palace of glass. ‘he position of 
the figure and its spirited attitude at- 
tracted no small share of attention, and 
this model was the means of bringing 
the sculptor into very general notice. 
The statue was afterwards executed in 
bronze, and placed close to the new 
Palace at Westminster, the cost being de- 
frayed by a national subscription. The 
people of Glasgow commissioned him to 
execute for them an equestrian statue of 
the Queen, which was inaugurated in 
1854. In this year he exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, “ Love Playing with a 
Dog.” . In 1856 he executed the granite 
monument to the memory of the English 
soldiers slain in the Crimea, and a year 
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later, the monument of the Princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of Charles I. He 
also executed a bronze statue of the great 
Duke of Wellington, which now sur- 
mounts a huge monolith erected to his 
memory, at the principal entrance to the 
park of Strathfieldsaye. One of his most 
recent works has been a monument to Lord 
Clyde, which stands in Waterloo Place. 
Of the merits of Marochetti’s productions 
there are various opinions, but all will 
agree in awarding to him a very high 
position among artists. Many of his 
works give evidence of genius, and none 
will deny that they are of his own creation. 
The spirit and the vigour of conception 
displayed by some of his productions are 
suflicient to entitle him to the fame which 
he has acquired, and his decease will be 
mourned by all true lovers of art. Among 
his fellows, and those who knew him per- 
sonally, his loss will awaken a sincere 
regret that they can no more on this side 
the grave meet and commune with one 
whose urbanity and savoir fuire made 
him welcome to all. 

Baron Marochetti was made a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour in 1839, and a 
Grand Officer of the order St. Maurice 
and Lazarus in 1861. He obtained the 
honour of R.A. in 1866. Baron Maro- 
chetti was en route to Brussels for the 
purpose of being present at the marriage 
of his eldest son to the daughter of the 
Saxon Minister in that city, when he was 
taken ill and died so suddenly, at the 
house of his sister-in-law, the Countess 
de Sade, who resides at Passy. 





Mr. Apam Stark. 


31. At Gainsborough, Lincoln- 
the 


Dec. 
shire, aged 83, Mr. Adam Stark, 
historian of that town. 

Mr. Stark was born at Edinburgh on 
the 24th of February, 1784. After serving 
his apprenticeship he, in 1803, entered 
into business in his native city as a 
printer with his cousin, Mr. John Stark." 
The partners separated in 1804, and 
Adam, the subject of this notice, 
worked as a compositor at Liverpool till 
1807, when, in conjunction with a Mr. J. 
Richardson, wine merchant, of Hull, he 
commenced the publication, at Hull, of 
the Hull and Lincoln Chronicle. After 





* Author of “ A Picture of Edinburgh,” 12mo, 
** Elements of Natural History,” 2 vols, Svo. 
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a few months the publication was removed 
to Lincoln, where it assumed the title of 
the Lincoln and Hull Chronicle. During 
Mr. Stark’s short residence in Hull, the 
local history and antiquities of that 
borough attracted his attention. He pre- 
pared a history of the place, but the MS. 
still remains unprinted among his papers. 
He resided at Lincoln until 1810, in which 
year he first appeared as an author. His 
first work was “ A History of the City of 
Lincoln,” a 12mo volume of some three 
hundred pages. At the end of that year 
Mr. Stark removed to Gainsborough, 
where he commenced business as a book- 
seller, and where he spent the remainder 
of his life. He retired from business in 
1844, In 1817 he published the “ History 
of Gainsborough and Stowe.” In 1814, 
on the removal of Mr. Henry Mozley to 
Derby, Mr. Stark bought that gentleman’s 
business, and thus became the leading 
bookseller and publisher—for there were 
provincial publishers even then—in that 
part of Lincolnshire. He also filled the 
office of Postmaster of Gainsborough for 
many years. 

Mr. Stark was three times married: 
first, to Ann Trotter of Lincoln ; second, 
to Harriet Mozley of Gainsborough ; and 
thirdly, to Sarah Wootton of Newington, 
near Ramsgate. ‘The death of his last 
wife took place about twenty years ago. 
He has left three sons and two daughters. 

Mr. Stark’s works have been a valuable 
contribution to the history of his adopted 
county. There are few districts of Britain 
that have been so neglected by the anti- 
quary and the historian as the large and 
interesting county of Lincoln. Mr. Stark 
laboured with great zeal and untiring in- 
dustry, not only to collect information, 
but to spread abroad a taste for historical 
research. His works are of a high order 
of merit. His histories of the bishopric 
of Lincoln and of the town of Gains- 
borough are by far the most important 
contributions that have yet been made 
towards a history of Lindsey (North Lin- 
colnshire). It is difficult to understand 
how they could be done so well by a per- 
son who had spent the best part of his life 
in a neighbourhood where there were no 
large collections of books to which he 
could have access, and who was by the 
necessities of his business hindered from 
long and continuous study, and subjected 
to the hundred petty annoyances which 
studious persons feel when they are called 
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off from useful labours to give a forced 
attention to irksome matters of detail. 

The following: is a list of Mr. Stark's 
works :—“ History of the City of Lin- 
coln,” 12mo, 1810; “ History of Gains- 
borough and. Stowe,” 8vo, 1817—second 
edition, 8vo, 1843. With this second 
edition was also published a “ History of 
Lea with Lea Wood,” which is understood 
to be by Sir Charles Anderson, Bart., of 
Lea Hall. The account of Stowe, and a 
tabular pedigree of the family of Hick- 
man of Thonock Hall, were omitted in 
this volume. “ History of the Bishopric 
of Lincoln,” 8vo, 1852; “ Printing, its 
antecedents, origin, history, and results,” 
Longman, 1855 (in the ‘Traveller's Li- 
brary); “Stonehenge,” a tract of 30 pages, 
privately printed, 1822. Mr. Stark was 
also the printer and publisher of the late 
Archdeacon Stonhouse’s “ History of the 
Isle of Axholme,” and furnished its author 
with much valuable information ; he has 
also published a very useful “ Visitor's 
pocket-guide to Gainsborough and its 
neighbourhood.” 


J. Dorie, Ese. 


Jan, 2,1868. At his residence in Clifton 
Gardens, W., aged 70, John Doyle, Esq., 
the eminent political caricaturist. 

The deceased was born in 1797. He 
was Irish by birth and extraction, and of 
a highly respectable family in the middle 
ranks of life. He devoted himself, we are 
told, from his boyhood to art, and, in its 
cultivation, studied under some of the 
best masters in Dublin. He took more 
particularly to portraiture; but he also 
showed a special facility in the deli- 
neation of the horse. The result, in 
respect to both, is signalised in his 
subsequent works. Mr. Doyle, says a 
writer in the Daily Telegraph, was the 
celebrated “H. B.” the political carica- 
turist whose works, from 1829 to 1840, 
aroused a degree of interest in Eng- 
land which more than once approached 
the proportions of a furore. “H. B.” 
took up George IV. where George Cruik- 
shank left him; but he treated the “first 
gentleman in Europe” with a little more 
clemency than had been shown him in 
“ Dr. Slop,” the “ House that Jack Built,” 
and the “ Green Bag.” Lithography had 
been but recently invented by Aloys Sene- 
felder when “ H. B.” first entered the lists 
of pencilled politics ; and his earliest per- 
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formances were careless chalk sketches on 
stone; but in the course of his ten or 
twelve years’ career his cartoons—always 
published by Mr. Thomas M‘Lean, of the 
Haymarket —became more elaborate. 
Some of the latest were really beautiful 
specimens of tinted lithography. “H. B.’s” 
likenesses were wonderful; and he was 
always less a caricaturist than a vigorous 
delineator of characteristics. His Sir 
Robert Peel, his Disraeli, his Emperor 
Nicholas at Ascot races, his Duke of Wel- 
lington, his Lord Carlisle, have never been 
equalled. It has been said that he could 


only draw one kind of horse, a cob, but | 


this is far from true ; on the contrary he 
had a singular power of truthfulness and 
character in drawing and painting horses. 
Indeed one of his best non-political draw- 
ings was a series of plates, most delicately 
lithographed, illustrative of the race- 
horse. Be this, however, as it may, at 
all events his heads of political cha- 
racters of the day were inimitable. As 
a satirist, one of his most successful 
coups was “Old Glory,” a portrait of 
Sir Francis Burdett, with a view of the 
Tower, framed and glazed, in the back- 
ground. ‘Then there was an embodi- 
ment of Mr. Disraeli’s famous sarcasm of 
Sir Robert Peel’s having found the Whigs 
bathing, and run away with their clothes. 
Again, a cartoon produced at the acces- 
sion of William IV., which represented 
John Bull inspecting a. golden effigy of 
the monarch and saying, “It’s a good 
sovereign, only it's a little cracked.” The 
individuality of “H. B.” was at one 
time surrounded by considerable mystery, 
but t6¢ ou tard tout se sait ; and of late 
years the claims to notice from the gifted 
father of “ Dick Doyle” have been familiar 
to the public in Punch and the Corn- 
hill Magazine. The strength and grace 
and delicacy of Mr. Doyle’s caricatures 
rested on the fact of their never degene- 
rating into coarseness. In them it is 
true, might be seen Lord Brougham's 
nose, and Lord Morpeth’s ill-considered 
dancing, yet they were never for an 
instant vulgar. Mr. Doyle's last published 
drawing is dated 185, and represents 
several eminent statesmen; among those 
living, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Disraeli, Lord 
Russell, Sir J. Pakington, aud Lord 
Houghton. Sir James Graham is repre- 
sented as aiming a blow at Lord Russell's 
twelve resolutions, which, as events proved, 
he succeeded in overthrowing. Mr. Doyle, 
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it may be added, only gave up the pro- 
duction of his “ H. B.” sketches, when he 
found that his incognito,—in other words 
his independence, — no longer existed, 
and when the name of the political satirist 
was by degrees unveiled. 

In private life John Doyle in no respect 
represented his reputation as a carica- 
turist. He was courteous, quiet, utterly 
averse to listen to or believe in the scan- 
dals of the hour, and never (as all who 
knew him can most emphatically assert) 
made use of material gathered in private 
to wing his pencil. He was simple in 
manner, more pertinacious in argument 
than in agreement, but never aggressive. 
He has left a family, a daughter and 
two sons, Richard and Henry. The best 
character of himself may be found in 
the career of his children, all in dif- 
ferent paths and careers, individual as 
artists. His son Richard is the graceful 
and facile artist whose “Pips his Diary” 
and “ Brown, Jones, and Robinson” have 
won him such well-deserved fame. 


M. Armanase Cogverkt, 


Jan. 10. At Paris, aged 72, M. Atha- 
nase Laurent Charles Coquerel, Pastor of 
the French Protestant Church. 

The deceased was born in Paris in 1795, 
and was brought up in great part by his 
aunt, Helen Maria Williams. He entered 
the institution at Montauban, formerly the 
stronghold of the Huguenots, where he 
completed his theological studies in 1816. 
and, at the age of 21, was appointed 
a minister. He fixed his residence in 
Holland, was appointed pastor to the 
French church of Amsterdam, and 
preached in Leyden and Utrecht. After 
twelve years’ absence, during which he 
acquired considerable reputation for elo- 
quence, he returned to France, at the 
instance, it is said, of the celebrated 
naturalist, Cuvier, who was also a member 
of the reformed religion. He exercised 
his ministry in Paris, and entered the 
Consistory in 1833. 

It might, perhaps, have been better had 
M. Coquerel confined himself to his pas- 
toral functions, and abstained from taking 
part in the stormy politics of the period. 
But his intentions were excellent ; and it 
was no doubt with a view to contribute 
towards calming the effervescence of par- 
ties that he presented himself in the clubs 
that were opened in all parts of Paris 
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after the Revolution of February. When 
the moment came for the elections to the 
Constituent Assembly, M. Coquerel is- 
sued his address to the electors of the 
Seine, “as a moderate Republican,” and 
was returned by 109,934 votes as one of 
the thirty-four representatives which the 
single department of the Seine sent to 
the primitive National Assembly, one of 
his colleagues for the same city being the 
ex-Abbé Lamennais, while the great Do- 
minican preacher, Lacordaire, appeared in 
his monastic costume on the benches of 
the same Assembly as representative for 
the department of the Bouches du Rhdne. 
M. Coquerel was, soon afterwards, elected 
member of the Commission charged with 
framing the new Constitution—the same 
which Dupin elaborately annotated and 
explained, and which was to be the pal- 
ladium of the liberties of France. He 
spoke often in the Assembly, by his 
speeches and votes supported the Govern- 
ment of General Cavaignac, and combated 
vigorously the extreme doctrines of the 
Socialists and the Mountain. After the 
election to the Presidency of Prince Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte, on the 10th of De- 
cember, M. Coquerel supported the new 
Government in its general policy, and 
gave his vote for the expedition to Rome 
in 1849, and the reestablishment of the 
temporal power of the Pope. These votes 
did not prevent his re-election to the 
Legislative Assembly. He was again re- 
turned as one of the representatives of 
the Seine, took his seat with the Centre, 
or party of order, and preserved his line 
of moderation between the parties of re- 
action and of revolution. He was one of 
those who in the Constituent Assembly 
voted for the complete and definitive abo- 
lition of the penalty of death. M. Coquerel 
is thus spoken of in a Republican publi- 
cation of the day (1848) :—‘“Coquerel as 
an orator possesses all the external quali- 
ties of a man who seems destined to sub- 
jugate the masses by the force of words. 
His diction is noble and calm ; his gesture 
sober and precise. There are certain por- 
tions of his sermons which seem cold and 
commonplace ; but when he gets into the 
impassioned parts of his discourse—when, 
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under the fire of inspiration, the orator 
undergoes a sort of transfiguration, it is 
then the hearer is subjugated and hurried 
off by the torrent of rhetoric.” This de- 
scription applies more to his religious 
discourses than to his speeches in the As- 
sembly, and it was written before he ap- 
peared in the tribune. The coup d’état of 
the 2nd of December put an end to his 
political carecr. Soon after his nomina- 
tion as minister of the Gospel he was 
offered the incumbency of the Reformed 
Episcopal church in Jersey, but he de- 
clined it, as he could not subscribe to the 
Anglican creed. He professed to belong 
to what is called “ liberal Protestantism ” 
—“to that which,” as one of his bio- 
graphers observes, “is more attached to 
the principle of the Reformation than to 
the superstitious respect for its letter, and 
which does not conceive faith as separated 
from science, or as lagging behind the 
spirit of modern times.” Another writer 
says :—“ His liberal doctrines, which more 
and more approach the pure spiritualist 
philosophy, placed him long since in 
opposition to the exclusive Calvinists, 
who reproach him with exaggerating the 
merit of voluntary works, and with re- 
nouncing the principle of predestina- 
tion. But the most vehement attacks 
of the Methodist school have not pre- 
vented the advance of his popularity, 
and under his guidance a portion of his 
co-religionists have entered on a path 
which seems to lead to a sort of Christian 
rationalism.” 

* M. Coquerel was the author of several 
works. The first two, “Le Protestant” 
and “Le Libre Examen,” appeared in 
1831 and 1834. He also published eight 
volumes of sermons from 1819 to 1852: 
“Sacred Biography,” “ Analysis of the 
Bible,” “Answer to Strauss’ Life of 
Jesus,” “Modern Orthodoxy,” “ Experi- 
mental Christianity,” &c. He was much 
esteemed by all who had the honour of 
his intimacy. He was tolerant towards 
others, while maintaining his: own opi- 
nions with sincerity and courage, kind- 
hearted and charitable, and he is deeply 
regretted by a large circle of: friends.— 
Times, 
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DEATHS. 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Nov. 2, 1867. The late Rev. George 
Shepheard Porter, M.A., Rector of An- 
stey, Herts, (see Taz GENTLEMAN'S MaGa- 
ZINE, vol. iv., p. 830), was the eldest 
son of the late Rev. George Porter, M.A., 
of Billericay, Essex, by Julia, dau. of Wil- 
liam May, esq. He was born at Upmin- 
ster in 1800, and received his early edu- 
cation at home, whence he proceeded, in 
1818, to Cambridge, and obtained a scho- 
larship at Christ’s College. Having gra- 
duated in 1822 as ninth wrangler, he was 
elected fellow of his college; ordained 
deacon on the 8th of August, and priest 
on the 12th of December, 1824. After 
holding various college offices, and serving 
diligently in the church, both at home 
and abroad, for several years, he obtained, 
in 1828, the college living of Anstey, 
Hertfordshire. For twenty-nine years he 
faithfully discharged the duties of this 
office, and, so late as Sunday, October 13, 
administered the Holy Communion, as- 
sisted by a curate, his eldest son. He 
married, in 1840, Jane, second dau. of 
William and Mary Stafford, by whom he 
has left six sons and four daus. 

Nov. 15. At Jubbulpoor, East Indies, 
from a fall from his horse, aged 26, 
Capt. Henry Edmund Stanley, 23rd Regt. 
He was the third son of the Hon. H. T. 
Stanley, by Anne, dau. of the late Mr. 
Richard Woolhouse, and nephew of the 
Earl of Derby, and was born in Dec., 
1840. 

Nov. 22. At Bombay, suddenly, aged 
56, Brigadier-General Charles Ireland, 
M.S.C 


At Almora, aged 41, Major Charles 
Warde, B.S.C. 

Nov. 23. At St. Helena, W. R. Phelps, 
esq., Chief Justice of that island. He 
was the eldest son of Mr. Samuel Phelps, 
the eminent tragedian, and was called to 
the bar at the Inner Temple in 1857. 

Nov. 25. At Ellichpore, Berar, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Col. James Stubbs, and dau. 
of Charles C. Black, esq., of Harrow. 

At Umballa, East Indies, aged 46, 
Major John Guyse Sparke, #.S.C., eldest 
son of Dr. J. G. Sparke, of Huyton Park, 
Liverpool. 

Nov. 29. At Mhow, East Indies, 
Martha Agnes, wife of E. W. Golding, 
esq., 95th Regt., and dau. of the late Rev. 
C. W. Robinson, of Leamington, War- 
wickshire. 

Nov. 30. At Lucknow, aged 69, Meer 
Syed Mohummud Khan Bahadoor. Dur- 


ing the last fifty years of his life he acted 
as magistrate and revenue collector of 
Jubbulpore, and was for some time past 
in receipt of a liberal pension granted in 
token of his stanch adherence to the Bri- 
tish Government; the honorary title of 
Khan Bahadoor also was conferred upon 
him for the same reason. 

Dec. 1. At Woodford, Kentucky, U.S., 
aged 48, Robert S. C. Aitcheson Alexander, 
esq , of Airdrie, Lanarkshire, and Cowden, 
Dumbartonshire. He was the eldest son 
of the late Robert Alexander, esq., of 
Kentucky, by Eliza Weisiger, of Frank- 
fort, Kentucky, and nephew of the late 
Rt. Hon. Sir Wm. Alexander, of Airdrie, 
chief baron of the exchequer (who died in 
1842). He was born in 1819, was edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
was a magistrate for co. Lanark. He was 
unmarried, and is succeeded in his estates 
in Scotland by his brother, Alexander 
John, who was born in 1824. 

Dec. 5. At Mussoorie, Lieut. Henry 
Cotterill Smith, R.E., son of Col. J. T. 
Smith, late R.E., of Lee, Kent. 

Dec. 7. At Poonah, India, David Gra- 
hain, esq., of Meiklewood, Stirlingshire. 
He was the only surviving son of the late 
David Graham, esq , of Meiklewood (who 
died in 1847), by Honoria, dau. of Oliver 
Stokes, esq. He was formerly a lieut. in 
the 108th M.N.I. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 13, Charles 
Frederick Johnstone, eldest son of Major 
Frederick Phillips, B.S.C. 

Dec. 9. At Bristol, aged 69, Ann Day, 
wife of the Rev. Joseph Baynes, late of 
Wellington, Somerset. 

Aged 79, Robert Grimshaw, esq., of 
Longwood, Belfast. He was a magistrate 
and deputy-lieut. for co. Antrim, of which 
county he had served as high-sheriff. 

Dec.11. At Headington, near Oxford, 
aged 80, William Brooks, esq. Mr. Brooks 
was the architect of the London Insti- 
tution (Finsbury Circus), of Finsbury 
Chapel, of Dudley Church, of the Church 
Missionary College, Islington, and (with 
Mr. Dyer) of the Urphan Asylum at 
Bristol, and of numerous private edifices. 
His favourite style was classic, and his 
talents for internal arrangement were ex- 
traordinary. He carried into theological 
and political affairs the earnestness which 
won him very early distinction in his pro- 
fession, was a laborious and acute student 
of the Scriptures, and an energetic fellow- 
worker with Wilberforce, Clarkson, and 
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Buxton, in their exertions to put down 
slavery, and a warm promoter of the 
Bible Society. From infirm health, he 
had lived for many years in retirement, 
but his mental faculties were vigorous 
until within a few days of his death. He 
married Elizabeth, eldest dau. of William 
Sabine, esq., formerly of Islington, and by 
her (who died Nov. 24, 1849, and is 
buried in St. Alban’s Abbey) he had a 
numerous family, of wkom Mr. Shirley 
Brooks, the author, is the eldest survivor. 
Mr. William Brooks was buried in the 
churchyard of Headington. 

At Malta, aged 43, the Rev. Henry 
Abdy Middleton, M.A. He was the 
eldest son of the late Rev. H. Middleton, 
M.A., vicar of Barton Stacey, Hants, and 
was born in 1824. He was educated at 
Brasenose College, Oxford, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1847, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1850. At the time of his decease, 
Mr. Middleton was chaplain of H.M.S. 
Crocodile, 

At Stoke Lodge, Bishopstoke, aged 82, 
Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. Charles 
Yonge, of Eton College. 

Dec. 12. At Belle-Vue, Harrogate, 
aged 70, Mary Anne, widow of the Rev. 
Edward Feilde, incumbent of Rock and 
Rennington, Northumberland. 

At Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, aged 67, the Rev. Hamnet Hol- 
ditch, M.A. He was educated at Caius 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1822, and proceeded M.A. in 1825. 
He was the senior fellow of the above 
college. 

At Henley House, Wellington, Somer- 
set, aged 53, the Rev. D. B. Sherry, for- 
merly of Sherston, Wilts. 

Dec. 14. At Thorpe, Chertsey, Caro- 
line Henrietta, widow of the Rev. William 
Purdon, rector of Seaton, Rutland. 

Dec. 15. At Worcester, Nicholas, 
fourth surviving son of the ‘late Rev. J. 
Bright, rector of Grafton Regis. 

At Turk’s Islands, aged 25, Emma 
Louisa, wife of the Hon. Francis Ellis, 
queen’s advocate for the Turk’s and Cai- 
cos islands, 

Dec. 16. At Bruton, aged 14, Henry 
Arthur, youngest son of Henry Cart- 
wright, esq., J.P., of Heavitree, Devon. 

At Bamber Bridge, Preston, aged’ 68, 
the Rev. W. Wignall. 

Dec. 17. Ac Rome, aged 65, the Duke 
de Luynes. See Osrrvary. 

At Birmingham, aged 59, Charles Rann 
Kennedy, esq., barrister-at-law. The de- 
ceased was a son of the late Rev. Rann 
Kennedy, formerly second . master of 
King Edward’s school, Birmingham, and 
brother of the Rev. Benjamin Hall Ken- 
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nedy, D.D., head-master of Shrewsbury 
school. He was born in 1808; educated 
at Shrewsbury, and at King Edward's 
school, Birmingham, whence he proceeded 
as an exhibitioner of that school to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where in 
1828 he obtained his first Bell's scholar- 
ship, an din 1829 he became a scholar of 
his college. He gained the Browne medal 
for the Greek ode, and also the Porson 
prize. In 1830 he gained the Pitt Uni- 
versity scholarship and Browne's medal 
for Latin ode, and the Porson prize a 
second time. Jn 1831 he graduated B.A. 
as senior classic, and was elected fellow 
of Trinity College; he proceeded M.A. 
in 1834, and in the following year was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn. Mr. 
Kennedy was, perhaps, better known as 
an author than as a barrister; he has 
published, among other works, a volume 
of poems, and has translated “ Virgil” 
and “ Demosthenes.” He formerly prac- 
tised on the Home circuit, and took a 
prominent part in the famous Swinfen 
case a few years since, but which at the 
time was consjdered somewhat unprofes- 
sional, He retired a few years ago to his 
native town, and there died, it is said, in 
very reduced circumstances. 

Dec. 19. At Brimpton, Berks, aged 55, 
Ellen Mary, wife of the Rev. G. B. Caffin. 

Dec. 20. At Waltham Lodge, Murray- 
field, Edinburgh, aged 86, Major John 
Middleton, late of the Rifle Brigade. 

At Alton House, Hants, aged 33, Capt. 
Horace Seymour Kerr Pechell, late Bom- 
bay Artillery, He was the third son of 
the Rev. Horace R. Pechell, rector of Bix, 
Oxon, by Lady Caroline Mary, dau. of 
Charlotte, late Countess of Antrim, aud 
was born in 1834. 

At Brackley, Northamptonshire, aged 
80, the Rev. Chas. Arthur Sage. He was 
the third son of the late Joseph Sage, 
esq., of Penhill, Bexley, and was born in 
1786. He was educated at Trinity Coll., 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 
1810; he was appointed vicar of Brackley 
in 1825, and in the following year a rura 
dean and surrogate. 

At Greenock, N.B., aged 66, John Cony 
Sicklemore, esq., Capt. R.N. He was the 
eldest son of the late John Sicklemore, 
esq., of Upnor Castle, Kent, and of 
Wetheringsett, Suffolk, by Ann, dau. of 
Robert Cony, esq., of Walpole Hall, Nor- 
folk, and was born in 1800. He entered 
the navy in 1812, and during the war 
with the United States, served for two 
years on the North American station, 
being present in the attack upon Crany 
Island, and at the capture of Hampton, 
besides sharing in other operations. He 
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was afterwards employed in the Persian 
Gulf, at Rangoon, and in other parts of 
India. He subsequently held an appoint- 
ment in the Coast Guard, and became a 
captain on the retired list in 1862. He 
was thrice married; first, to Louisa, 
second dau. of Lieut.-Col. Lacy, R.A. (she 
died in 1826); secondly, in 1832, to Sarah, 
eldest dau. of Wm. Hyder, esq., of Lee's 
Court, Kent, which lady died in 1836; 
and thirdly, in 1847, Augusta Charlotte, 
dau. of Rear-Admiral Searle. 

Dec, 21. At Starston, Norfolk, Caroline 
Jane, wife of the Rev. G. L. Allsopp, 
M.A., vicar of Meetshall St. Margaret, 
Suffolk, and youngest dau. of the late 
Charles Etheredge, esq. 

Aged 21, Henry Steuart, eldest son of 
the Rev. H. Dale, rector of Wilby, North- 
ampton. 

At Merton, Surrey, aged 52, Col. Gilbert 
Hogg, K.T.S., K.S.F, The deceased was 
the third son of James Hogg, esq., J.P., 
of Gilston, co. Roscommon. He was born 
in 1815, and was early in life in military 
service, and distinguished himself in the 
Portuguese and Spanish wars. Heobtained 
the rank of colonel and several knightly 
decorations. Colonel Hogg was subse- 
quently connected with the regulation 
and direction of the present system of 
rural police almost from its establishment, 
and he was one of the first of those able 
chief constables who have brought the 
police force throughout England to such 
perfection. He held for a time, and 
during a disturbed period, a command at 
Manchester. Thence he went to Statford- 
shire, and was deputy-chief-constable of 
that county, and afterwards chief constable 
of Wolverhampton. He eventually be- 
came, in 1857, chief constable of Stafford- 
shire; and, after much valuable service 
there, he retired, in 1866, on a pension, 
in consequence of ill-health, from which, 
to the regret of all who knew him, he 
never recovered. Cvlonel Hogg married, 
first, Bessy, youngest dau. of the late 
Hubert Kelly, esq., M.D., of Parsonstown, 
Treland, and niece of Charles Kelly, esq., 
of Charleville, by whom (who died in 
1854) he leaves two daughters. He mar- 
ried, secondly, in 1857, Mary Emily 
Gardner, eldest dau. of the late T. Ash- 
mead Perry, esq., of Cheltenham, by whom 
(who survives him) he leaves a son and 
two daus. 

At Hollymount House, co. Mayo, aged 
77, Thomas Spencer Lindsey, esq. He 
was the eldest son of the late Thomas 
Lindsey, esq., of Hollymount, by Lady 
Margaret Eleanor, dau. of Charles, Ist 
Earl of Lucan, and was born in 1790. He 
was educated at Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
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was a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant 
for co. Mayo, and served as high-sheriff of 
that county in 1822. He married, in 
1818, Margaret Hester, only dau. of the 
late Richard Alexander Oswald, esq., of 
Auchincruive, co. Ayr, and by her, who 
died in 1855, has left besides other issue, 
ason and heir; Thomas Spencer, a deputy- 
lieutenant for co. Mayo, who was born in 
1828, and married, in 1864, Mary Cathe- 
rine, second dau. of George Hayward 
Lindsay, esq., of Glasnevin, co. Dublin. 

At Kingston-on-Thames, aged 73, Mary 
Anne, relict of the late Col. Stephen 
Nation, C.B., Bengal Army. 

At Newtownards, co, Antrim, aged 33, 
Capt. C. G. O’Brien, 28th Regt. 

At Kirklington, Yorkshire, aged 64, 
the Rev. Jno. Prior, rector. He was the 
eldest son of the late Rev. Thomas Prior, 
D.D., Vice-Provost of Trinity Coll, 
Dublin, and was born in 1803. He was 
educated at Trinity Coll., Dublin, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1825, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1828 ; he was appointed rector of 
Kirklington in 1853. 

Aged 35, Lancelot Blagdon Shutte, 
second son of the late Rev. R. Shutte, 
M.A., rector of High Halden, Kent. 

Aged 42, the Rev. John Boys Smith, 
M.A., vicar of Corsham, Wilts. He was 
the eldest son of the Rev. Gilbert N. 
Smith, rector of Gumfreston, néar Tenby, 
and was born in 1825. He was educated at 
Trinity Coll., Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1848, and proceeded M.A. 
in 1852; he was formerly curate of 
Tenby. 

Dec. 22. At Little Bookham, aged 90, 
Helen, dau. of Sir John Halkett, 4th 
baronet, of Pitfirrane, co. Fife. 

In Belgrave-road, aged 82, Francis 
Hartwell, esq., formerly of Laleham, and 
a J.P. for Middlesex. 

In Eaton-square, Harriet, eldest surviv- 
ing dau. of the late Walter Sneyd, esq., of 
Keele Hall, Staffordshire. 

At Broad Oak, Cranleigh, aged 76, Arthur 
Winkworth, esq., late of Saltenham. 

Dec. 23. At Aston Clinton, suddenly, 
aged 25, Lieut. the Hon. Victor Alexander 
Yorke. He was the third son of the Earl 
of Hardwicke, by the Hon, Susan Liddell, 
sixth dau. of Thomas Henry, Ist Lord 
Ravensworth, and was born in March, 
1842. He was appointed a lieutenant in 
the Royal Horse Artillery in 1861. He 
was seized with an epileptic fit, just after 
taking part in some private theatricals. 

In Half Moon-street, very suddenly, the 
Hon. Elizabeth, wife of Capt. Hervey St. 
John Mildmay, R.N., and dau. of Viscount 
Eversley. 

At Northlands, Cheltenham, the Hon. 
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. Frances Hanbury-Tracy. She was the 


second dau. of Charles, Ist Lord Sudeley, 
by the Hon. Henrietta Susanna, only dau. 
of Henry, 8th and last Viscount Tracy. 

At Elmhurst, Torquay, aged 65, the 
Rev. Henry Edwin Chamberlain. He 
was educated at Exeter Coll. Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1824. 

Caroline Watts, wife of the Rev. Thos. 
Shaw Hellier, rector of Weston Bamp- 
fylde, Somerset. 

At Oaklands, Torquay, aged 47, the 
Rev. George Kinnear. 

Dec. 24. Aged 38, Charles John Balfour, 
Capt. Royal Navy, second son of Charles 
Balfour, esq. 

At Grove Park, Warwick, aged nine 
months, Edward Henry, son of the Hon. 
John Dormer. 

At Mariville, Llandudno, aged 35, 
Robert Farrant, esq., solicitor. Mr. 
Farrant was admitted in Hilary Term, 
1855, and became a member of the firm 
of Reece and Farrant, being son-in-law of 
Mr. Reece, of the well-known Birmingham 
firm of Reece and Harris. He was an 
active member of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the town, and was, so far as his 
professional duties would allow him to 
attend the meetings, always ready to 
further, to the best of his abilities, the 
interests of those who had reposed their 
confidence in him by electing him to re- 
present them. He was a most useful and 
practical member—his suggestions always 
carried weight with them, and he fully 
justified the confidence which his consti- 
tuents had placed in him. He had an 
extensive practice as a solicitor, in which 
capacity his services were increasingly 
effective, with every prospect of his attain- 
ing a prominent position in the profession. 
Mr. Farrant has left a widow and four 
children to mourn his loss.—Law Times. 

At Edinburgh, Capt. Charles Taylor 
Leckie, R.N. The deceased was the 
nephew of the late Sir Charles Malcolm ; 
he entered the navy in 1834, passed his 
examination in 1840, and served for some 
time on the Pacific and Mediterranean 
stations. 

In Cambridge-terrace, Hyde-park, aged 
83, Sophia, widow of W. C. Marsh, esq., 
of Gaynes Park, Essex, who died in 1867 
(see G.M. vol. iii., n.s., p. 545). 

At Henbury Hall, Cheshire, aged 60, 
Edward Marsland, esq. He was the 
second son of the late Major Thomas 
Marsland, of Henbury Hall (who was for- 
merly M.P. for Stockport, and who died 
in 1854), by Frances Ann, dau. of — 
Thompson, esq., and was born in 1806. 

e was a magistrate for the counties of 
Chester, Lancaster, and Derby, and for 
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the borough of Stockport, and was Capt. 
of the Stockport Troop of Yeomanry. 
Mr. Marsland married, in 1843, Janeydau. 
of — Haigh, esq., of Huddersfield, by 
whom he has left an only dau. 

At Biggar, Lanarkshire, aged 74, the 
Rev. David Smith, D.D., in the forty- 
eighth year of his ministry. 

At St. Brycedale House, Kirkcaldy, 
Alexander Swan, esq. The deceased, with 
his brother the provost of the burgh, has 
carried on extensive spinning mills in that 
town and in Kinghorn for a long number 
of years, and latterly they extended their 
business. to Dundee. They have also 
carried on a large shipping business, which 
was almost entirely conducted by the 
deceased, who was a well-qualified and 
most active business man. He took a 
lively interest in public affairs, especially 
in the improvement of the town, and 
whatever was calculated to promote the 
comfort and happiness of the community. 
Mr. Swan was*a kind and liberal-hearted 
gentleman ; always ready with his purse 
in the support of every good cause, and a 
kind friend of the poor. His death is 
universally regretted by the community 
at large. Mr. Swan was a J.P. for the co. 
Fife.—LZdinburgh Courant. 

At Glen Hafren, Montgomeryshire, 
aged 55, Mary Anne, wife of J. Buckley 
Williames, esq. 

Dec. 25. At Dover, Sarah Cripps, widow 
of the Rev. James Eveleigh, vicar of 
Alkham-cum.Capel-le-Ferne. 

At Dublin, aged 33, Mary Sydney, wife 
of the Rev. John Knox Fletcher, rector 
of Monasterevan, co. Kildare, and dau. of 
the late Capt. E. C, Mayne, 95th Regt. 

In Gray’s-inn-place, aged 29, Robert 
Lewis Hughes, esq., of Downend, Glou- 
cestershire, and Gray’s-inn, London. 

At Wolston, Coventry, aged 37, Lieut.- 
Col. R. M. Williams, late of the 3rd 
Hussars, He was the second son of Sir 
William Williams, bart., of Tregullow, 
Cornwall, by Caroline, dau. of the late 
Richard Eales, esq., of Eastdon House, 
Devon, and was born in 1830. He mar- 
ried, in 1858, Georgina Sophia, dau. of 
the Rev. Thomas Phillpotts. 

Dec. 26. In Leicester-square, aged 79, 
the Rev. Henry Barez, the last minister 
of the French Protestant Episcopal 
Church of St. Martin Orgars, formerly in 
Cannon-street, London. 

Cecil George, the infant son of the Hon. 
and Rev. Augustus Byron. 

At Stirling, N.B., Catherine, widow of 
Alexander Colville, esq., of Hillside, co. 
Fife, and second dau. of the late J. Wil- 
son, esq., of Trausy, in the same county. 

At Edenbridge, aged 93, Mary, widow 
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of the Rev. Thomas Hayton, late of Eden- 
bridge, Kent. 

At Twickenham, aged 74, Capt. J. Col- 
poys Heaslop, R.N. He entered the navy 
in 1805 as first-class volunteer on board 
the Dragon. He was much employed on 
the coast of Catalonia, particularly at the 
capture of Palamos, and the siege of Tar- 
ragona. He was subsequently attached to 
the American station, and was present at 
the attacks on Washington and New 
Orleans. 

At Shinfield-grove, Berks, aged 36, 
Marion, wife of the Rev. George Hulme. 

At The Node, Welwyn, Herts, aged 63, 
William Reid, esq. The deceased was 
high-sheriff of Herts in 1857, and was a 
partner in Messrs. Reid & Co.’s brewery. 

At Park House, Croydon, aged 63, Wil- 
liatn Silver, esq., M.A., of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Dec. 27, At Hastings, aged 47,the Lady 
Elizabeth Waldegrave. She was the 
eldest surviving dau. of William, 8th Earl 
Waldegrave, by Sarah, dau. of the Rev. 
William Whitear, prebendary of Chi- 
chester, and was born in June, 1819. 

At Ramsgate, aged 81, the Rev. Miles 
Bland, D.D., F.R.S., &c., rector of Lilley, 
Herts, and prebendary of Wells. He was 
the eldest and only surviving son of the 
late Thomas Bland, esq., and was born in 
1786, He was educated with Professor 
Sedgwick, at Sedburgh School, and the 
two proceeded together to St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1804. Mr. Bland took 
his B.A. degree in 1808, when he was 
second wrangler; Mr. Bickersteth, after- 
wards Lord Langdale, being the senior 
wrangler of the year; Mr. Blomfield, 
afterwards Bishop of London, the third ; 
and Mr. Sedgwick the fifth. In the same 
year he was elected a fellow of St. John’s, 
and in 1809 was appointed assistant-tutor ; 
he proceeded M.A. in 1811, B.D. in 1818, 
and D.D. in 1826. In 1823 he accepted 
the college living of Lilley, near Luton, 
which he held up to the time of his death. 
In 1826 he was presented by Bishop Law 
to a prebendal stall in Wells Cathedral. 
He was a magistrate for Beds and Herts, 
and a fellow of the Royal Society, the 
Society of Antiquaries, and the Royal 
Astronomical Society, and the author of 
several mathematical and philosophical 
works. His best-known work is “ Bland’s 
Equations.” The reverend gentleman 
married first, Anne, dau. of Thomas 
Templeman, esq., of Conyngham House, 
Ramsgate ; and secondly, Emma, dau. of 
Claud Russell, esq., of Binfield, Berks, 
which lady died in 1867. 

At Tollington-park, London, aged 77, 
Robert Bower, esq., M.D., R.N. 
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In Gloucester-road, Regent’s-park, aged 
70, Antoine Jean Francois Claudet, F.R.S. 
See OBITUARY. 

At Reading, aged 23, Mary Ann, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. W. Keatinge Clay, 
vicar of Waterbeach, C smbridgeshire. 

At Antingham, Charlotte Mary, younger 
surviving dau. of the Rev. John Dolphin. 

In Thomas-street, Southwark, aged 91, 
Capt. Thomas Gunton, many years a 
Younger Brother of the Trinity House, and 
formerly of Yarmouth. 

At Highgate, George Knight, esq., of 
the Public Record-office, London, son of 
the late Dr. Knight, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in Marischal Coll., Aberdeen. 

At Lochee, Dundee, the Rev. James 
Smith, formerly Dean of Moray and Ross. 

At Earley Court, Reading, aged 77, 
Charles Stephens, esq. He was the third 
son of the late William Stephens, esq., of 
Aldermaston, Berks, by Mary, dau. of 
Pottinger, esq. He was born at 
Aldermaston in 1790, educated at the 
Grammar School of Reading under the 
mastership of Dr. Valpy, and was a magis- 
trate for Berks and senior partner in the 
banking firm of Messrs. Stephens, Blandy, 
and Co., Reading. He married, in 1830, 
Catharine, second dau. of the late Alder- 
man Sir Matthew Wood, bart., M.P., by 
whom he has left issue two sons. 

Dec. 28. At Versailles, aged 82, the 
Dowager Lady Chamberlain. Her lady- 
ship was Anne Eugenia, dau. of William 
Morgan, esq., of London, and married, in 
1813, as his second wife, Sir Henry Cham- 
berlain, bart., who died in 1829. 

At Barfreyston, aged 45, Jane, wife of 
the Rev. Edward Austen. 

At East Bridgford, aged four months, 
Rose Margaret, infant dau. of the Rev. 
Arthur A. Barker. 

At Cardington, Salop, aged 34, Henry 
Sheridan Elliot, esq., Capt. R.A. 

At 8, Inverness-road, London, Lieut.- 
Col. Fothergill, of Kingthorp, Yorkshire. 

At Boulogne, Francis F. Hamilton, 
Comm. R.N., son of the late Major-Gen. 
Hamilton, C.B. 

At Dartford, Kent, aged 68, the Rev. 
William Hodson. 

At Ernespie, near Castle-Douglas, N.B., 
aged 45, James Mackie, esq., M.P., of 
Bargaly. He was the only surviving son 
of the late John Mackie, esq., M.P., of 
Ernespie (who died in 1859), by Anne, 
eldest dau. of Peter Laurie, esq., of Black- 
heath, and was born in 1821. He was 
educated at Rugby and at Oriel Coll., Ox- 
ford, where he graduated B.A. in 1844, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1847, in which 
latter year he became an advocate at the 
Scottish bar. He was a deputy-lieutenant 
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for Kirkcudbrightsbire, and held a com- 
mission as a captain in the Ist Kirkcud- 
bright Rifle Volunteers. He was first 
elected in the place of his late father for 
Kirkcudbrightshire in April, 1857, since 
which time he has retained his seat in the 
House of Commons. He was a Liberal 
in politics, but disapproved of all “ uncon- 
stitutional extremes,” was opposed to the 
Maynooth grant, and voted against Earl 
Russell’s Reform Bill of 1866. Mr. Mackie 
married, in 1853, Jane, dau. of Archibald 
Horne, esq., of Edinburgh, by whom he 
has left issue.—Zaw Times. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 56, Major- 
Gen. William R. Nedham, R.A. 

At Wimbledon, Ann Preest, relict of C. 
H. Payne, esq., of the Middle Temple. 

Aged 78, Ellen Sybilla Peach, of Tock- 
ington, Bristol, widow of the Rev. J. J. 
Cleaver Peach. 

At Barton Seagrave, Northamptonshire, 
aged 66, the Rev. George Powys Stopford. 
He was the eldest son of the late Hon. and 
Rev. Richard Bruce Stopford (who died 
in 1844), by the Hon. Eleanor Powys, 
eldest dau. of Thomas, 1st Lord Lilford, 
and was born in 1801. He was educated 
at Ch. Ch., Oxford, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1823, and, having been elected 
fellow of All Souls’ College, proceeded 
M.A. in 1825; he was appointed rector 
of Warkton in 1826. 

At Breadon House, Croydon, aged 68, 
Anne, wife of Comm. Walker, R.N. 

Dec. 29. At Norwich, aged 85, Mr. Jas. 
Barrow, Staff-Commander R.N., and the 
oldest Master in the service, having held 
his appointment upwards of 60 years. 

At Ottawa, Canada, the Hon. Adam 
Johnston Fergusson Blair, President of 
the Privy Council of Canada, formerly of 
Balthayock, Perthshire. He was the 
second son of Adam Fergusson, esq., by 
Jemima Johnston, representative of the 
family of Blair, of Balthayock. 

At Dover Castle, aged 44, Lieut.-Col. 
Joseph Clarke Childs, R.A., only son of 
Major-Gen. Childs, R.M.L.I. 

At Brixton, aged 75, Joseph Glass, esq. 
The deceased was a great philanthropist. 
To him the poor climbing-boys chiefly owe 
their liberation from cruel bondage. He 
was the inventor of the chimney-sweeping 
machine now in use, and it was not till 
the practical value of this invention was 
established, that the Act of Parliament 
suppressing the climbing-boy system was 
passed. Mr. Glass, who never patented 
his invention, for many years has been 
engaged in advocating the claims of 
climbing-boys, and in prosecuting masters 
for infringements of the Act.—Court 
Circular. 
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At Manchester, aged 75, the Rev. 
J. Hannah, D.D., the well-known Wes- 
leyan minister. Dr. Hannah was born at 
Lincoln in 1792. In 1834 he became 
theological tutor at the Wesleyan Training 
Institution at Oxton. In 1842 he was re- 
moved to the college at Didsbury, where 
he remained as theological tutor till he 
became a supernumerary at the last con- 
ference in June. In the year that he was 
removed to Didsbury he was elected pre- 
sident of the Conference (London); and 
he was again president in 1851, when the 
Conference met at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
He was secretary of that assembly in the 
years 1840, 1841, 1849, 1850, and 1854 to 
1858. On two occasions he represented 
the Wesleyan Conference, once with the 
Rev. R. Reece, and the second time with 
Dr. J. F. Jobson, before the American 
General Conference. At the time of his 
death he was the oldest member of “ the 
legal hundred.” Dr. Hannah leaves a 
widow, to whom he was married more 
than fifty years ago, and a son, the 
Rev. John Hannah, D.D., warden of 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, who was 
Bampton Lecturer at Oxford a few years 
since. 

At Passy, Paris, aged 62, Baron Maro- 
chetti, R.A. See Osrruary. 

At Moulton Grange, Northampton, 
aged 85, John Nethercote, esq. He was 
the eldest son of the late Roger Nether- 
cote, esq , of Clepstone, co. Northampton, 
who died in 1800. He was born in 1782, 
was a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant 
for co. Northampton, and was married, in 
1812, to Charlotte Eliza Frances, dau. of 
the late William O. Hammond, esq., of St. 
Alban’s Court, Kent, by whom he has left, 
with other issue, a son and heir, Henry 
Osmond, who was born in 1819, and mar- 
ried, first, in 1847, Anne, dau. of R. Gar- 
nett, esq., of Wyreside, Lancashire, and, 
secondly, in 1857, Charlotte Frances, dau. 
of Charles Allix, esq., of Willoughby 
Hall, Lincolnshire. 

At Heanor Hall, Derbyshire, aged 85, 
John Ray, esq. 

At Edinburgh, Miss Jane Douglas Mon- 
crieff, only surviving sister of the late 
Patrick George Skene, esq., of Hallyards. 

At Mottram Hall, Cheshire, Mary 
Catherine, widow of the Rev. Henry 
Wright. 

Dec. 30. Aged 76, Lieut.-Col. Sir 
Samuel E. Falkiner, bart. See OprrvaRy. 

At Tottenham, N., aged 17, Seymour 
Norris, youngest son of the late Perceval 
Baskerville, esq., Comm. R.N. 

In Queen-square, Bloomsbury, aged 75, 
Miss Sarah Booth, formerly of Drury-lane 
and Covent-garden Theatres. 
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Aged 21, Minnie, second dau. of Major 
Robinson, of Osmondthorpe Hall, Leeds. 

In Lupus-street, Pimlico, aged 69, John 
O'Neil, esq., late of the Quartermaster- 
General’s office, son of the late Major 
Thomas O’Neil, Assistant-Quartermaster- 
General at the Horse Guards. - 

At Edinburgh, aged 61, Professor Pa- 
trick Campbell MacDougall, of Edinburgh 
University. He was the son of the late 
Rev. Hugh MacDougall, parish minister at 
Killin, where he was born in 1806. Atan 
early age he went to Edinburgh to attend 
the High School there, and his father 
having died whilst Patrick was still a 
youth, the family settled in the metropolis. 
Patrick was a highly successful student, 
and was “dux” of the High School in the 
session 1821 or 1822, at the age of 15. 
At the university, which he next at- 
tended, he was first in humanity, Greek, 
and logic; and he took high honours also 
in mathematics, moral philosophy, and 
natural philosophy. He afterwards went 
through the regular course of studies for 
the Church, but never took licence. At 
this time he contributed largely to various 

riodicals, and later he published a col- 
ection of essays. About the year 1834 
he was offered a classical mastership in the 
Edinburgh Academy, then under the di- 
rectorship of Archdeacon Williams; and 
in this position he continued with great 
acceptance as a teacher till 1844, when, 
on the institution of the chair of moral 
philosophy in the New or Free Church 
College, he was appointed first professor. 
And in 1852 he was elected by the Town 
Council to the chair of moral philosophy 
in the University of Edinburgh, vacant 

the retirement of Professor Wilson.— 
inburgh Courant. 

Dec. 31. At Gainsborough, aged 85, 
Mr. Adam Stark. See Ostruary. 

At Belfast, aged 35, Francis Crossley 
Colquhoun, Assistant-Commissary-Gen. 

At Cheltenham, aged 58, the Kev. Wm. 
Dobson, M.A. He was born in 1809, 
educated at the Charter House, and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1832,’ taking high 
honours; he was subsequently elected 
Fellow of his College, and proceeded M.A. 
in 1835. In 1840 he accepted the college 
living of Tuxford, Notts, and while hold- 
ing that appointment he was nominated 
first Principal of Cheltenham College, 
which appointment he held until 1862. 
The rev. gentleman married, in 1840, 
Mary Anne, eldest dau. of B. Harrison, 


esq. 
At Carisbrooke Lodge, Stockwell, aged 
75, Capt. Robert Embleton. 
At the house of his brother-in-law, 
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Temple C. Paley, esq., York, aged 39, 


_Hen. Glaisler, esq., of Stokesley, solicitor. 


Aged 54, Richard Edmund Goodrich, 
esq., of Upper Holloway, Chief Clerk of 
the Judgment - office, Queen’s Bench- 
offices, Temple. 

At Bellevue, Clifton, aged 64, Sarah 
Miles, wife of Capt. Edward Hall, R.N. 

At Llangrove, Herefordshire, John Jas. 
Platt, eldest son of John Harley, esq., of 
Ross Hall, Shropshire. 

At Woodlands, Isleworth, Saml. Simp- 
son, esq., barrister-at-law. 

At Leeds, aged 67, Thomas Pridgen 
Teale, esq., M.D., F.R.S. The deceased 
held high rank in his profession, being one 
of the Medical Council, and also one of 
the Royal Medical Commissioners. 

At Heslington Hall, York, Mary An- 
tonia, wife of George John Yarburgh, esq., 
and third dau. of the late 8. C. Hilton, 
esq., of Pennington Hall, Lancashire. She 
was married to Mr. Yarburgh in 1840. 

Jan 1, 1868. At Liverpool, Sarah, 
third dau. of the late Rev. T. Harrison, 
of Park House, Whitehaven. 

At Lochmalony, Fifeshire, aged 67, 
James Horsbrugh, esq., of Lochmalony, 
formerly of H.M.’s 10th Regt. 

In York-terrace, St. John's-wood, aged 
78, Marianne, last surviving dau. of the 
late Sir John Johnson, bart. 

At Edinburgh, Louisa Campbell, wife 
of Kenneth MacLeay, R.S.A., and dau. of 
the late Sir James Campbell, bart., of 
Ardkinglas and Craigforth. 

At Stockton, Wilts, aged 76, the Rev. 
Thomas Miles, M.A. He was educated at 
St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1817, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1839 ; he was appointed rector of 
Stockton in 1856. 

At Rickmansworth, Herts, Lieut.-Col. 
Mill, late 78th Highlanders. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Cecil St. John, 
infant son of the Rev. James Steuart 
Ruddach. 

In Cloudesley-square, Islington, aged 
72, the Rev. John T'wycross, M.A., late of 
Dublin. 

At New House, Awre, Gloucestershire, 
aged 33, John Wade Wait, esq., J.P. 

Near Maidstone, suddenly, by his own 
hand, whilst in an unsound state of mind, 
aged 35, Mr. F. Walmsley. The deceased 
had for about twenty years been con- 
nected with the South Eastern Gazette, as 
sub-editor and reporter, and was much 
respected. He has left a widow and five 
children. 

Jan. 2. In Clifton-gardens, W., aged 70, 
John Doyle, esq. See OnrTuary. 

At Edinburgh, Lieut.-Col. James Fra- 
ser, C.B., late 2nd Bengal Cavalry. At an 
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early age he entered the cavalry service 
of the Kast India Company, on the Bengal 
establishment. A splendid horseman, a 
fine swordsman, 6 ft. 6in. in height, 
mounted at the head of his squadron, 
and towering far above them all, he seemed 
the very beau idéal of a stalwart cavalry sol- 
dier; and when the day came to prove 
his manhood in actual warfare he did not 
belie the opinion formed of him. During 
the Affghan war it fell to his lot to lead a 
charge of native cavalry against a body of 
Affghan horse commanded by the Ameer 
Dost Mohammed Khan. The opposing 
forces were nearly equal. His men were 
splendidly mounted, and his heart beat 
high with the coveted opportunity of dis- 
tinction. Gallantly he led them, and 
plunged into the thickest of the enemy, 
but his men failed to support him. Just 
before reaching the- foe he cast one look 
towards his men, and found that, save 
his brother officers, there was not a man 
within 20 yards of him. Assailed on all 
sides, his reins were speedily cut, and he 
himself severely wounded —his sword arm 
being nearly severed. Of seven officers 
who accompanied hira into action three 
were killed outright, two, including him- 
self, severely wounded, and two only 
came out of action unscathed. He owed 
his own escape to the speed and vigour 
of the powerful English horse which 
carried him, and which (unguided) bere 
him back to camp. But he came back 
a maimed man for life, deeply deploring 
the cowardice of his men. This mis- 
chance gave a tinge of bitterness to all 
his future life. His career as a. fighting 
man in his own branch of the service was 
at once cut short by his total inability 
to wield a sword.—Scotsman. 

At Dublin, aged 67, Alexander McCar- 
thy, esq., late M.P. for co. Cork. The 
deceased was a member of the ancient 
sept of the Macarthys, of co. Cork, and 
was born in 1800. He was called to the 
Irish bar in 1826, and was a magistrate 
for co. Cork; he represented the city of 
Cork in Parliament in the Liberal interest 
from Jan., 1846, to July, 1847, and sat 
for the county of Cork from April, 1857, 
to May, 1859. He was an unsuccessful 
candidate for Limerick in 1832.—Law 
Times, 

In Gloucester-place, Portman-square, 
aged 59, William Emmanuel Page, esq., 
M.D.,F.R.C.P., late Senior Physician to St. 
George’s Hospital. He was educated at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he gra- 
duaterd B.A. in 1830, and proceeded M.A. 
in 1833; in the following year he took 
his degree of B.M., and in 1837 that of 
M.D. He was elected a fellow of the 
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Royal College of Physicians in 1838, and 
on the President’s chair passing to Dr. 
Alderson, he became treasurer of the 
college. 

At Plymouth, aged 71, Commander 
John Sibly, R.N. The deceased was 
born in 1796, and entered the Navy in 
1811, and served on board the Zonnant, 
off Brest, and in Basque Roads, he sub- 
sequently proceeded to the West and 
East Indies, and was present at the bom- 
bardment of Algiers. He was afterwards 
employed on the Home station, and again 
in the West Indies. Mr. Sibly, who was 
for some time Governor of the Brixton 
House of Correction, married in 1831, 
Caroline Elizabeth, dau. of the late Lieut. 
John Derby, R.N., and by her, who tied 
in 1847, had.issue an only dau. 

At Leamington, aged 27, Esther Ade- 
laide Whittaker, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. J. W. Whittaker, D.D., vicar of 
Blackburn. 

Jan. 3. At Trafalgar, near Salisbury, 
aged five years, the Hon. Albert Horatio, 
youngest son of Earl Nelson. 

At Rome, Katharine Mary Anne dau. of 
the late Wyrley Birch, esq. 

In Onslow-gardens, aged 95, Anne, re- 
lict of the Rev. Samuel Crowther, vicar 
of Christ Church, Newgate-street. 

At Quarrwood, Ryde, aged 25, the Hon. 
Mrs. Emily O’Brien. She was the second 
dau. of Lord Heytesbury, by Elizabeth, 
dau. of the late Sir Leonard Worsley- 
Holmes, Bart., and was born in 1842; 
she married, in 1862, the Hon. Edward 
O’Brien, son of Lord Inchiquin, by whom 
she has left issue three children. 

In Portland-place, aged 60, Charles 
James Palmer,esq. The deceased gentle- 
man was well known as a collector of 
rare and very beautiful works, especially 
prints and etchings of the ancient schools 
of art. He made a name for himself by 
the courage and patriotism which he dis- 
played in buying the great etching by 
Rembrandt, of “ Christ healing the Sick,” 
which is better known by the nickname 
of “The Hundred Guilder Print,” from 
the fact that Rembrandt got that sum 
for it. For many years it had been 
in the possession of the late Sir Charles 
Price, and at his death it was sold 
at the rooms of Messrs. Sotheby, Wil- 
kinson, and Hodge. The disposal of 
such a great work was an event in 
Europe, and it attracted collectors from 
all quarters, the Emperor of the French 
having sent a special agent to secure it 
for France. Mr. Palmer, however, pur- 
chased it under the hammer for 11801., 
though opposed to the last by M. Cle- 
ment, the emperor’s agent. This was 
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the largest sum ever paid for a print.— 
Court Circular. 

At St. Helier's, Jersey, Eric Rudd, esq., 
barrister-at-law. He was the eldest son 
of the late Rev. Eric Rudd, of Thorne, 
Yorkshire, and was called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1833, 

At Ombersley, Worcestershire, aged 71, 
Frederick Salmon, esq., surgeon, founder 
of St. Mark’s Hospital. 

At Wotton-under-Edge, Annie Hodg- 
son, dau. of Gen. H. A. Scott, R.A., and 
wife of B. H. Hodgson, esq., B.C.S. 

At Hoe Court, Herefordshire, aged 81, 
Ann, widow of John Walker, esq. 

Jan, 4. At Drakelowe, aged 61, Sir 
Henry W. Des Veeux, bart. See OsrtuarRY. 

After a long illness, Mr. Alfred Day, 
the once famcus jockey. 

At Otterhampton, Somerset, Emma 
Evered, widow of the Rev. W. H. Evered, 
formerly rector of the above parish. 

At Folkestone, aged 82, John Charles 
Kirkman, esq., barrister-at-law. 

At Guernsey, aged 81, Captain Bonamy 
Mansell, RN. The deceased was a son 
of the late Thomas Mansell, esq., of 
Guernsey, and brother of Rear-Admiral 
Sir Thomas Mansell, K.C.B. (who died in 
1858). He was born in 1786, and entered 
the navy in 1800. He served for some 
time in the East Indies, and was present 
at the destruction of the dockyard and 
stores at Griessee in the island of Java, 
and of all the men-of-war remaining to 
Holland in India. He was subsequently 
engaged in the Ile de Bourbon, and on 
the coast of North America. 

In Westbourne-park, aged 89, Mary, 
widow of the Rev. George Mason, of 
Winster Hall, Derbyshire, and dau. 
of the late Rev. Richard Baker, D.D., of 
Cawston. 

At Leamington, Elizabeth, the wife of 
W. A. Skene, esq. of Lethenty, Aber- 
deenshire. 

At Yealand Conyers, Lancashire, aged 
52, William Charles Yates, esq., late 
Captain 1st Royal Dragoons. 

Jan. 5, At South Kensington, aged 68, 
Vice-Admiral Sir William Dickson, bart. 
See OBITUARY. 

At Brighton, aged 80, Ann, last sur- 
viving child of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Alan Cameron, K.C.B. 

At Hammersmith, from congestion of 
the lungs, Charles Boyce, the celebrated 
steeple-chase jockey. 

At Mavesyn, Kidware, Staffordshire, 
aged 75, Eliza Catherine Chadwick, widow 
of Hugo Mavesyn Chadwick, esq., of New 
Hall, Warwickshire, and dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Chapman, R.A., of Tainfield 
House, Somerset. 
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In Prospect-place, Maida-hill, aged 67, 
Maria, widow of Major Wm. Lisle Hall. 

At Cound Rectory, Salop, aged three: 
years, Henry Augustus, son of the Rev. 
Augustus Thursby Pelham. 

At Redhill, Surrey, aged 90, Elizabeth, 
widow of the Rev. William Rose Stephen- 
son, rector of Corringham, Essex. 

Jan. 6. At Cricket St. ‘Thomas, Somer- 
setshire, aged 79, the Right Hon. Lord 
Bridport. See OBiTuaRy. 

At Brook-green, Hammersmith, aged 
60, James Bird, esq., Coroner for the 
Western Division of Middlesex. Mr. 
Bird, who was a solicitor, and had been 
for many years in practice at Hammer- 
smith, was elected coroner on the division 
of the county on the death of the late 
Mr. Wakley. 

At Bath, aged 94, the Rev. Archibald 
Eyre Obins. 

At Melksham, Wiltshire, Julia, wife of 
the Rev. H. Sheridan Patterson. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 26, Stephen 
Dixon Power, esq., Lieut. 66th Regt. 

At Buckhurst-hill, aged 64, the Rev. 
John Smith, M.A., rector of that parish. 
He was educated at St. John’s Coll., Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. 1829, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1833. He was appointed 
Head Master of the Mercers’ School, and 
Chaplain to the Mercers’ Company in 
1840, and incumbent of St. John’s, buck- 
hurst-hill, in 1848. 

At Sunningwell Rectory, Abingdon, 
aged 25, Mary, wife of the Rev. G. H. 
Squire, rector of Sunningwell. 

At Brompton, Emily, widow of Admiral 
Thornton, k.N. 

Jan. 7. At Church Crookham, aged 72, 
Eliza, the widow of the Rev. Charles 
Dyson, rector of Dogmersfield. 

At Manor House, Upper Tooting, aged 
67, Joseph Henry Goodhart, esq., J.P. 

At Mentone, Emma Frances, wife of 
Col. F. S. Hamilton, R.A., and dau. of the 
late T. Darby Coventry, esq., of Green- 
lands, Bucks. 

At Dingwall, N.B., Donald Cameron, a 
famous Highland piper. Deceased, in 
1833, became piper to Sir James J. R. 
Mackenzie, of Scatwell. In 1848 he en- 
tered the service of Seaforth, with whom 
he has remained ever since, although he 
received several offers to become her 
Majesty’s piper. Few pipers gained such 
a number of prizes. He began his tri- 
umphant career in 1838, when he won a 
broadsword at Edinburgh. He won bag- 
pipes in Glasgow in 1841, at Inverness in 
1843, at Edinburgh in 1844, and at Perth 
in 1850. He'won the gold medal at the 
Northern Meeting at Inverness in 1849, 
and in 1850 a gold medal given by Sea- 
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forth for competition among the nine best 
pipers in Scotland. In 1859 he gained 
the first of the annual champion medals 
given to the Northern Meeting by the 
Highland Society of London, and crowned 
his fame by winning the Great Champion 
Gold Medal at the Northern Meeting of 
1867. He composed several excellent airs, 
such as “Brahan Castle,” “ Lady Anne 
Mackenzie,” “ Kessock Ferry,” &c.— 
Inverness Advertiser. 

At Weymouth, aged77, Admiral Henry 
Jenkinson, of Fawley, Hants. The de- 
ceased was the eldest son of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. John Jenkinson, and was born 
in 1790. He entered the Navy in 1806, 
and was employed for some time on the 
Bermuda, Channel, and Irish stations. 
In 1809 he accompanied the expedition 
to Walcheren, and he was afterwards 
employed on the North Sea and Lisbon 
stations. He retired as capt. in 1846, and 
became an admiral in 1862. He married, in 
1823, Elizabeth Lucy Theresa, youngest 
dau. of the late Sir. T. D. Acland, bart., 
by whom he had issue. 

At Lampeter, aged 58, Caroline, wife 
of the Very Rev. Dr. Lewellin, Dean of 
St. David’s. 

Aged 80, Frances Anne, wife of Sir T. 
N. Reeve, of Richmond, Surrey. She was 
the only dau. of John Catling, esq., and 
was married to Sir T. N. Reeve in 1816. 

Jan. 8. At Lissadell, co. Sligo, aged 86, 
Hannah, widow of Sir R. Gore-Booth, 
bart. She was the dau. of the late Henry 
Irwin, esq., of Streamstown, co. Sligo, by 
Anne Stewart, his wife, an heiress of the 
Scottish house of Stewart, and mar- 
ried, in 1804, to Sir R. Gore-Booth, bart., 
of Lissadell, by whom, who died in 1814, 
she had issue two sons and one dau. 

At Edinburgh, John, youngest son of 
the late George Fullerton Carnegie, esq., 
of Pittarrow. 

At Maesteg House, Swansea, aged 65, 
Penelope Frances, wife of Pascoe St. Leger 
Grenfell, esq. 

In Norland-square, Notting-hill, aged 
70, George Edward Hide, esq., formerly 
Receiver and Accountant-General at the 
General Post-office. . 

In Seymour-place, Wandsworth, Com- 
mander Charles Horace Lapidge, R.N. 
He was the last surviving son of the late 
Samuel Lapidge, esq., of Hampton Wick, 
and was formerly employed in the West 
Indies and South America, and on the 
coast of Africa. He was left a widower 
in 1846, 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 13, Charles 
Frederick Johnstone, eldest son of Major 
F. Phillips, B.S.C. 

At Stanford Rivers, Essex, aged 72, 
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the Ven. Henry Tattam, D.D., F.R.S., late 
Archdeacon of Bedford. He was educated 
at Trinity Coll., Dublin, from which he 
received the degree of LL.D. The degree 
of D.D. he obtained from Gottingen, and 
that of Ph.D. from Leyden. In 1822 he 
was presented by Lord Eldon, then Lord 
Chancellor, to the rectory of St. Cuthbert’s, 
Bedford; and in 1831 to the rectory of 
Great Woolstone, near Newport Pagnel, 
and both benefices he held up to 1849, 
when he was presented to the Crown 
living of Stanford Rivers, Essex. In 1844 
he was presented by Dr. Allen, Bishop 
of Ely, to the archdeaconry of Bedford, 
and resigned it in 1866. Dr. Tattam, 
who was a Chaplain in Ordinary to her 
Majesty, was the author of several theolo- 
gical works in Coptic and English, Coptic 
and Latin, and Coptic and Arabic; of 
“ Helps to Devotion; ” ‘‘A Defence of the 
Church of England,” &c. 

At Brighton, aged 94, Mary, widow of 
Charles Watkins, esq., barrister-at-law. 

Jan. 9. At Bristol, aged 69, Ann Day, 
wife of the Rev. Joseph Baynes, late of 
Wellington, Somerset. 

At Ramsgate, aged 65, Mrs. Bradley, 
widow of the Rev. R. Beadon Bradley, in- 
cumbent of Ash Priors, Somerset, 

At Shobrooke Rectory, aged 87, Char- 
lotte Anne Hallifax, second dau. of the 
Right Rev. Samuel, late Lord Bishop of 
St. Asaph. 

At Brampford Speke, Devon, aged two 
years, Hugh Torin, fourth son of the Rev. 
R. C. Kindersley. 

At Barton Hall, Norfolk, Jane Mary, 
dau. of the late Sir T. Preston, bart. 

At Claydon, Suffolk, aged 106, Mrs. 
Morfey. She was baptised Nov. 28, 1761. 
She was a widow for sixty years, and for 
many years she acted as midwife at the 
Barham Union; indeed, it is stated that 
she assisted at the births of half the inha- 
bitants of Claydon. She was in the habit 
of referring to her younger son, who is 72 
years of age, and who is still residing at 
Claydon, {as “her boy William.” This 
wonderful old woman retained her facul- 
ties up to the close of last year, and in the 
course of last summer she recited some 
short scraps of poetry which she had 
learnt by rote when only 12 or 13 years 
of age. She possessed a serene, cheerful 
temperament, and a naturally strong con- 
stitution.— Bury Post. 

At Hull, aged 71, Thomas Ward, esq., 
J.P. for the East Riding of Yorkshire. 

Jan.10. At Paris, aged 72, M. Athanase 
Laurent Charles Coquerel. See OBITUARY. 

In York-street, Covent-garden, aged 
34, William Simpkin Bohn, esq., eldest 
son of Henry George Bohn, esq , of North- 








end Hou:e, Twickenham. The deceased 
was educated at King’s Coll., London, and 
had for some years assisted his father in 
his business as a publisher; at. the time 
of his death he was in the employ of 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 

At Atherstone-upon-Stour, aged 79, the 
Rev. Thomas Cox, D.D. He was educated 
at Trinity Coll., Oxford, where he gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1811, and proceeded M.A. in 
1813, and D.D. in 1824 ; he was appointed 
rector of Atherstone in 1814, and of Ox- 
hill, co. Warwick, in 1824. 

Aged 39, Frances Margaret, the wife of 
Edward James Bury, esq., of Gristhorpe 
Hall, Filey ; also, aged 9 years, Frederic 
Edward Falkner, their eldest son. 

At Blackheath, aged 75, the Rev. John 
Scott, principal of the Wesleyan Training 
College, Westminster. 

In Great Cumberland-street, W., aged 
53, Nathaniel Stainton, esq., M.A., bar- 
rister-at-law. The deceased was born in 
1814, and educated at Wadham Coll., Ox- 
ford, where he graduated B.A. in 1836, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1841; he was 
called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1843. 

At Hastings, aged 50, Anne Jane, wife 
of Frederic R. Surtees, esq., barrister-at- 
law. She was the eldest dau. of the late 
Hon. and Rev. Charles Douglas (brother 
of the 17th Earl of Morton), by the late 
Lady Isabella Douglas, dau. of the 2nd 
Earl of Arran, and was married to Mr. 
Surtees in 1843. 

At Calton Parsonage, Ashbourne, Derby- 
shire, the Rev. William Carlisle Ward. 

Jan. 11, In Claremont-square, aged 66, 
Philip James Chabot, esq., M.A., F.R.A.I. 
He was educated at St. John’s Coll., Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1825, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1828; he was a 
member of the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s- 


inn. 

At Alnwick, aged 50, the Rev. Charles 
Charlton, incumbent of St. Paul’s, Aln- 
wick. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 77, Julia, 
eldest dau. of the late Col. George Dacre, 
of Marwell Hall, Hants. 

Aged 64, Robert Scholfield, esq., of 
Sand Hall, Howden, Yorkshire. 

At Rachan House, Peeblesshire, aged 
eight months, Herbert James, youngest 
son of James Tweedie, esq., of Quarter. 

Jan. 12. At Froyle, Alton, Hants, aged 
38, Sir C. H. Miller, bart. See Oprruary. 

At Dissington Hall, Northumberland, 
aged 44, Edward Collingwood, esq. He 
was the eldest son of the late Edward 
Collingwood, esq., of Dissington (who died 
in 1866), by Arabella, dau. of Gen. Cal- 
craft ; he was born in 1823, and married, 
in 1844, Frances, dau. of Col. Maxwell. 
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At Dawlish, Edwin Grove Helyar, esq., 
formerly of the 14th Regt., son of the late 
and brother of the present William 
Helyar, esq., of Coker Court, Somerset. 

At Glanarberth, Cardiganshire, aged 
46, Arthur Lort Phillips, esq. He was 
the fourth son of the late John Lort 
Phillips, esq., of Lawrenny Castle, co. 
Pembroke (who died in 1839), by Augusta, 
dau. of the late William Ibert, esq., of 
Bowringsleigh, Devon, and was born in 
1821 ; he married Frances, youngest dau. 
of Jones, esq., of Pennylan, co. 
Cardigan. 

At Achurch, Northamptonshire, Lewis, 
eldest son of the Rev. L. F. Potter, rector 
of Achurch. 

At Chelsea, aged 76, Mary Anne, relict 
of Major Edward Phillip White. 

Jan.13. At Gravesend, Eleanor Pen- 
rose, widow of the Rev. Z. H. Drake, and 
dau. of the late Sir S. Pym, K.C.B. 

At Eglingham, Northumberland, aged 
44, Arabella Sarah, wife of the Ven. 
George Hans Hamilton, archdeacon of 
Lindisfarne, and vicar of Eglingham. 

At Henwick-hill, aged 66, the Rev. 
George Hodson, M.A. He was educated 
at St. Magdalen Hall, Oxford, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1833, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1837, and was appointed rector 
of St. Andrew’s, Worcester, in 1845. 

At Caunton Manor, Notts, aged 89, 
Samuel Hole, esq. He was the eldest son 
of the late Samuel Hole, esq, of Caunton 
Manor (who died in 1819), by Sarah, dau. 
of John Kercheval, esq., of Wilberforth, 
co. York; he was born in 1778, and mar- 
ried, in 1812, Mary, dau. of Charles Cooke, 
esq., of Hallifields, co. Chester, by whom 
he has left, with other issue, a son and 
heir, Samuel Reynolds, in holy orders, 
vicar of Caunton, who was born in 1821, 
and married, in 1861, Caroline, eldest dau. 
of the late J. Franklin, esq., of Gonalston. 

At Saville House, Twickenham, aged 
80, Richard Napier, esq. He was the 
fourth and only surviving son of the late 
Col. the Hon. George Napier. 

At Bloxworth, Dorset, aged 77, the Rev. 
George Pickard-Cambridge, of Bloxworth 
House. He was the eldest surviving son 
of the late Rev. George Pickard, of Blox- 
worth, by Frances, dau. of the late Ed- 
ward Payne, esq., of Ealing House, Middle- 
sex, and was born in 1790. He was 
educated at the King’s School, Sherborne, 
and at Merton Coll., Oxford, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1812, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1815; he was a magistrate for 
Dorset, rector of Bloxworth, and also of 
Winterbourne Thompson in the same 
county; he assumed the additional name 
of Cambridge in 1848, after the late C. O. 
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Cambridge, esq., of Whitminster. The 
reverend gentleman married, in 1818, 
Frances Amelia, dau. of the late Martin 
Whish, esq., by whom he has left issue. 

At Portsea, aged 30, the Rev. Robert 
Stevens, chaplain of the Portsmouth 
Union, and evening lecturer at St. Mary’s, 
Portsmouth. 

At Leeds, aged 27, Mina Eliza, wife of 
Major T. Wirgman, 6th Inniskilling Dra- 
goons, and fourth dau. of P. H. Muntz, 
esq., of Edstone Hall, Warwickshire. 

Jan. 14. At Shipton Court, aged 83, 
Sir J. C. Reade, Bart. See OBriruarRy. 

At Cannes, France, aged 7, Chas. Jas., 
eldest son of the Hon. Edward Buller 
Elphinstone. 

At Bath, aged 28, Capt. Francis Hill 
Macnaghten, late 5th Bengal Cavalry, 
second son of Elliot Macnaghten, esq. 

At Dublin, Anna, widow of the Rev. M. 
D. Pilkington, of Riverville, co. Galway. 

At Cannes, aged 14, Sophia Marianne, 
second dau. of the Rev. John Thornycroft, 
of Thornycroft Hall, Cheshire. 

At Bentinck-street, Cavendish-square, 
aged 73, Major-Gen. M. A. Waters, R.E. 

Jan. 15. At Stirches, Roxburghshire, 
aged 55, John Scott-Chisholme, esq., of 
Stirches and Whitehaugh. He was the 
eldest son of the late Gilbert Chisholme, 
esq., of Stirches (who died in 1820), by 
his second wife, Elizabeth, dau. of John 
Scott, esq., of Whitehaugh, and was born 
in 1812. He was educated at the Military 
School and College, Edinburgh, was a 
magistrate and Commissioner of Supply 
for co. Roxburgh, and Capt. 34th Rox- 
burgh Rifle Volunteers. He married, in 
1840, Margaret, eldest dau. and co-heir of 
the late Robert Walker, esq , of Mumrells, 
co. Stirling, by whom he has left issue. 

In Hanover-square, aged 64, Grace, the 
wife of Frederick Dundas, esq., M.P., 
eldest dau. of the late Sir Ralph and Lady 
Grace Gore, and granddau. of Barry, Earl 
of Farnham. 

At Brighton, aged 81, Capt. John Small 
Henry Fraser, H.E.I.C.S. 

At Chard, aged 87, Mary, relict of the 
Rev. Robert Harbin, formerly of Newton 
House, Yeovil, Somerset. 

At Dufton, Westmoreland, aged 83, 
Alice, wife of the Rev. Jos. R. Henderson. 

At Southsea, aged 54, Henrietta Louisa, 
wife of Capt. Lewis Maitland, R.N., and 
dau. of the late Sir John N. Newbolt. 

At Butley Abbey, Suffolk, aged 26, 
Eliza, wife of the Rev. T. Robinson, B.A. 

At Rock Ferry, Cheshire, aged 65, 
Maria Charlotte, relict of the late Rev. R. 
J. Serjeantson, vicar of Snaith, Yorkshire. 

At Richmond-hill, aged 91, Henrietta, 
relict of Capt. Matthew Smith, R.N. 
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Jan. 16. In Harley-street, aged 79, 
Mary Josepha, relict of the late Rev. 
Henry Davies, of Brighton. 

At Bayswater, aged 43, Mary, widow of 
John A. Armstrong Eckford, Major late 
H.E.I.C.S. 

In Devonshire-street, Tortland-place, 
aged 87, John Forbes, esq., Capt. R.N., 
and formerly of Winkfield-place, Berk- 
shire. He was the son of George Forbes, 
esq., merchant, of Aberdeen, by Jane, dau. 
of — Lumsdaine, esq., of Alford, co. 
Aberdeen, and was born in 1780. He 
entered the Navy in 1794, as first-class 
volunteer on board the Minvtaur, in which 
he served the whole of his time, and was 
present at the reduction of St. Lucie, in 
1796; the Lattle of the Nile, in 1798; 
and in divers operations on the coast of 
Italy, including the capture of Naples, 
Genoa, &c. Being confirmed to a lieu- 
tenancy, in 1890, in the Florentine, he as- 
sisted at the landing of the troops in 
Egypt in 1801, and for that service was 
presented with the Turkish gold medal. 
From May, 1803, till March, 1806, Mr. 
Forbes was employed in the Conqueror, 
Leopard, and Canopus, the last two years 
as flag-lieutenant, during which period he 
commanded a squadron of boats in the 
celebrated Catamaran expedition against 
the Boulogne flotilla in 1804; was on 
board the Canopus in the action off San 
Domingo in 1806, and came into collision 
with the batteries at Cadiz. After cruis- 
ing for a short period in the Channel, he 
was present at the passage of the Darda- 
nelles, in 1807. He was subsequently ap- 
pointed acting captain in the Antelope at 
Newfoundland, where he officiated as sur- 
rogate and justice of the peace. Captain 
Forbes’ last appointments were the Baltic 
and home stations. Capt. Forbes, who 
received a gratuity from the Patriotic 
Fund in consideration of his wounds, was 
a member of the Royal Agricultural and 
Royal Astronomical Societies, and a ma- 
gistrate and deputy-lieutenant for Ferks. 
He married, in 1814, Letitia Mary, dau. of 
the late George White, esq., of Oxford, by 
whom (who survives him) he had issue 
four sons and three daus. 

At Severn Grange, Worcester, aged 56, 
Renira Henrietta Aldenburgh, widow of 
the Rev. George Martin, late Chancellor of 
the Diocese and Canon of Exeter. 

Mary Ann Charlotte, wife of Admiral 
Sir Henry Prescott. She was the dau. of 
the late Vice-Admiral D’Auvergne, Duc 
de Bouillon, and was married to Sir 
Henry in 1815. 

Jan. 17. At 5, Suffolk-place, aged 78, 
the Hon. Daniel Finch. He was the son 
of Heneage, 4th Earl of Aylesford, by 
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Lady Louisa Thynne, eldest dau. of 
Thomas, Ist Marquis of Bath, and was 
born 28rd Feb., 1789; he was called to 
the bar at the Inner Temple, in 1814, 
and was for many years auditor of Can- 
terbury Cathedral. ; 

At Dover, aged 7], Frances Maria, 
relict of the Rev. Charles Evelyn Cotton, 
of Etwall Hall, Derbyshire. 

At Digswell House, Welwyn, aged 74, 
Helen Barrington, Lady Norton. She was 
the dau. of the late Major-Gen. Bruce, of 
the H.E.I.C.S., and married, in 1813, Sir 
John David Norton, one of the Judges of 
the Supreme Court of Madras, by whom, 
who died in 1843, she had, besides other 
issue, two sons, John, now at the bar in 
India, and Eardley, of the 15th Hussars, 
who died in India. 

At Hountor Villa, Babbicombe, Tor- 
quay, aged 84, Elizabeth, relict of the late 
Thomas Wearing, Lieut.-Gen. R.M.L.I. 

At Ramsay, Isle of Man, aged 28, 
William Weir, eldest and only surviving 
son of the Rev. J. Weir, D.D., Captain 
in H.M.’s 108rd Ragt., and late Command- 
ant of Ghizree Sanitorium, Scinde. 

Jan. 18. At Burnham House, Dingle, 
co. Kerry, aged 82, the Right Hon. Lord 
Ventry. See Ontruary. 

Jan. 20. In Ampthill-square, aged 43, 
Mr. Fredk. Slight, well known for many 
years as the secretary of the London and 
Brighton Railway. He was appointed to 
that office at a very early age about 20 
years ago. The deceased continued to act 
as secretary down to the time of the 
important inquiries of the investigation 
committee last year; and it is believed 
that the anxieties connected with the 
financial embarrassments of the concern 
produced a lamentable effect upon him, 
both mentally and physically, issuing in 
a complete and premature decay of his 
powers.—-Express. 

Jan. 22. In Queensborough-terrace, 
8.W., aged 57, Charles John Kean, esq, 
F.S.A., F.R.G.S. See Oprruary. 

Jan. 24. At Oxford, the Rev. J. D. 
Macbride, D.C.L. See Oprruary. 

Lately. At Berlin, of small pox, Count 
Waligorski, who made many friends in 
London during his stay here in 1864 
and 1865. On his return to Berlin he 
was elected one of the deputies for the 
province of Posen in the Prussian 
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Parliament, of which body his political 
ability and business habits made him a 
valuable and esteemed member. A Pole 
by birth and feeling, he was devotedly 
attached to his country, and . rendered 
many important services to its cause. 
He was one of the founders of the 
“Tellus” society, which has done so 
much to develope commerce and agricul- 
ture in Poland, and took an active part 
in the establishment of village libraries 
and reading-rooms, and the circulation 
of popular educational and other books, 
with the object of spreading education 
among the lower classes of his country- 
men. His literary abilities were consider- 
able, and it was chiefly owing to his 
efforts that the Dziennik Pozmanski, of 
which he was the proprietor, became one 
of the best written and most widely circu- 
lated of the Polish papers.—Morning Post. 

At Vienna, aged 77, Baroness Antonia 
von Arneth. The deceased, fifty-five 
years ago, as Toni Adamberger, was a 
celebrated Vienna actress, and the fiancée 
of Theodor Kérner. Kérner adored her; 
and her name will not be forgotten in 
Germany as long as the memory of her 
lover, the bard of “The Lyre and the 
Sword,” is cherished.— Atheneum. 

At an advanced age, Faku, chiei of the 
Amaponda nation. ‘The deceased had ever 
been a stanch ally and friend of the Bri- 
tish Government. It is said that one of 
his sons killed him, Faku not being able 
to die a natural death, being too big a 
chief. His third son, Uncagelio, is now 
chief. Great slaughter is anticipated. 
Three men have already been sacrificed 
on the charge of having bewitched him. 
He sent to the chiefs on the 29th saying 
that he was dying, and on their arrival on 
Wednesday he wasdead. It rained three 
days (so the Kaffirs say) on account of his 
death. Mr. Jenkins is on his way to 
Natal, but two express messengers have 
been sent after him, requesting him to 
return, as his presence would no doubt 
save many lives from being sacrificed, a 
Kaffir superstition being that no great 
chief can die alone. No milk is allowed 
to be eaten for four days by the men, 
and three days for the women. All 
planting is suspended for four days. All 
the men’s rings (escoco) are cut off.—Natal 
Mercury. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Stranp. 
From December 22, 1867, to January 23, 1867, inclusive. 
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. 90 cloudy 
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. 87 snow, sleet | 
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DAILY CLOSING PRICE OF STOCKS. 
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Dec. 
Cent. 
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Jan. | 


Cent. | 
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New 
8 per 


Bank | 
Cents. 


Stock. 


Exch. Bills | band 
£1,000. Stock. 
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. 57 \do., rain 
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. 04 rain, clo., rain 
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. 96 ‘heavy rain 
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J. B. HEWITT, 
3, Crown Court, 
Threadneedle Street. 
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MATCHES DO NOT 
DROP SPARKS. 





NT 
J LIGHTS ONLY ON-THE BOX @ 





PERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS IN TEN MINUTES AFTER USE, 


And Instant Reliefand a Rapid Cure of ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, INFLUENZA, COUGHS, 
COLDS, and all Disorders of the Breath, Throat, and Lungs, are insured by 


MORE CURES OF DISORDERS OF THE CHEST AND LUNGS. 


From Mr. Williamson, Medical Hall, Hunslet, Leeds, Dec. 10, 1867. 

‘‘T have had reported to me, and have seen their beneficial effects for years, in cases of Consumption, 
Asthma, Coughs, &c. Indeed, the effects of your deservedly popular Wafers are most Wonderful. I 
could recite numerous marvellous instances of their beneficial, and as it were magical influences, and 
I with confidence recommend them.” 

To Sincers AND Pusiic Speakers Dr. Locock'’s WAFERS are invaluable for clearing and strengthen- 
ing the vuice, and have a pleasant taste. 

Price 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d. per box. Sold by all Chemists. 





TRADE MARK: 


POWELL’S 
BALSAM OF ANISEED, 


FOR 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, SORE THROAT, 


DIFFICULTY of BREATHING, and all similar affections of the Respiratory Organs. 


Sold by Chemists and Medicine Vendors throughout the world. In Bottles only, price 1s. 14d., 2s. 3d., 
and lls. each. Established nearly half a century. 


SATISFACTORY LETTER. 
5, Wood Street, Milbank, Westminster, October 5th, 1867. 

} Sir,—Some months back I had an attack of bronchitis, which left at times a tickling in the Throat, 
with other unpleasant feelings. I was advised to try the BaLsamM or ANISEED; I did so, and have 
found very great relief; it is most comforting in allaying the irritation, and giving strength to the 
voice. You are at liberty to make use of this as you think proper, and I earnestly hope that others 


may benefit by itas I have done. With many thanks from your obedient Servant, 
To Mr. PowE.L. SamveE. Dear, Dean's Verger, Westminster Abbey. 


ASK FOR POWELL’S BALSAM OF ANISEED. 

















GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, FEBRUARY, 1868. 


BREAKFAST. 








HE agreeable character of this preparation has rendered 
it a general favourite. Invigorating and sustaining with a refined 
and grateful flavour developed by the special mode of preparation 
applied, this Cocoa is used as their habitual beverage for breakfast 
by thousands who never before used Cocoa. It is made simply by 


pouring on boiling water or milk. 





EPPS’S 





“ Cocoa stands far higher than coffee or tea,” Dr. Hassall says, 
“ and contains every ingredient necessary to the growth and sustenance 
of the body.” 


This Cocoa was originally introduced by JAMES EPPS and Oo., 
the Homeopathic Chemists first established in this country, with the 
view of providing for those under treatment an attractive and per- 


fectly reliable preparation. The increased consumption consequent on 


its adoption by the general public, has in no degree been allowed to 
interfere with that elaborateness to which it may be said to have owed 
its first success. 









COCOA. 
































BRADBURY, EVANS, AND CO., PRINTERS, WHITEFRIARS. 






